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PREFACE. 



For the last twelve years it has been the daty of the 
writer to pronounce a course of lectures annually upon 
Agricultural Chemistry and Physiology to a class in the 
Scientific School of Yale College. This volume is a result 
of studies undertaken in preparing these lectures. It is 
intended to be one of a series that shall cover the whole 
subject of the applications of Chemical and Physiological 
Science to Agiicultarp, and is offered to the public in the 
hope that it will supply a deficiency that has long existed 
in English literature. 

The progress of these branches of science during recent 
year? haf^ been very great. Thanks to the activity of 
numerous English, French, and especially German inves- 
tigators. Agricultural Chemistry has ceased to be the 
monopoly of speculative minds, and is well based on a 
foundation of hard work in the study of facts and first 
principles. Vegetable Physiology has likewise made re- 
markable advances, has disencumbered itself of many 
useless accumulations, and has achieved much that is of 
direct bearing on the art of cultivation. 

The author has endeavored in this work to lay out a 
groundwork of facts sufficiently complete to reflect a true 
and well-proportioned image of the nature and needs of 
the plant, and to serve the student of agriculture for 
thoroughly preparing himself to comprehend the whole 
8 
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IV HOW CHOPS GBOW. 

subject of vegetable nutrition, and to estimate accurately 
how and to what extent the crop depends upon the at' 
mosphere on the one hand, and the soil on the other, for 
the elements of its growth. 

It has been sought to present the subject inductively, 
to collate and compare, as far as possible, (ill the facts, and 
so to describe and discuss the methods of investigation 
that the conclusions given shall not rest on any individual 
authority, but that the student may be able to judge him- 
self of their validity and importance. In many cases ful- 
ness of detail hns been employed, from a conviction that 
an acquaintance with the sources of information, and with 
the processes by which a problem is attacked and truth ar- 
' rived at, is a necessary part of the education of those who 
are hereafter to be of service in the advancement of agri- 
culture. The Agricultural Schools that are coming into 
operation should do more than instruct in the general re- 
sults of Agricultural Science. They should teach the 
subject so thoroughly that the learaer may comprehend 
at once the deficiencies and the possibilities of our knowl- 
edge. Thus we may hope that a company of capable in- 
vestigators may be raised up, from whose efforts the 
science and the art may receive new and continual im- 
pulses. 

In preparing the ensuing pages the writer has kept his eye 
steadily fixed upon the practical aspects of the subject. A 
multitude of interesting details have been omitted for the 
sake of comprising within a reasonable space that informa- 
tion which may most immediately serve the agriculturist. 
It must not, however, be forgotten, that a valuable prmciple 
is often arrived at from the study of facts, which, consid- 
ered singly, have no visible connection with a practical 
result. Statements are made which may appear far more 
curious than useful, and that have, at present, a simply 
speculative interest, no mode being apparent by which the 
farmer ca» increase his crops or diminish his labors by help 
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PREFACE. T 

of his acquaintance with them. Such facts are not, how- 
ever, for this reason to be ignored or refused a place in our 
treatise, nor do they render our book less practical or less 
valuable. It is jnst such curious and seemingly nseless 
facts that are often the seeds of vast advances in industry 
and arts. 

For those who have not enjoyed the advantages of the 
schools, the author has sought to unfold his subjects by 
such regular and simple steps, that any one may easily 
master them. It has also been attempted to adapt the 
work in form and contents to the wants of the class-room 
by a strictly systematic arrangement of topics, and by di- 
vision of the matter into convenient paragraphs. 

To aid the student who has access to a chemical labor- 
atory and desires to make himself practically familiar 
with the elements and compounds that exist in plants, a 
number of simple experiments are described somewhat in 
detail. The repetition of these will be found extremely 
useful by giving the learner an opportunity of sharpening 
his perceptive powers, as well as of deepening the impres- 
sions of study. , 

Tiie author has endeavored to make this volume com- 
plete in itself, and for that purpose has introduced a short 
section on The Food of the Plant. In the succeeding vol- 
ume, which is nearly ready for the printer, to be entitled 
"How Crops Feed," this subject will be amplified in all 
its details, and the atmosphere and the soil will be fully 
discussed in their manifold Relations to the Plant. A 
third volume, it is hoped, will be prepared at an early day 
upon Cultivation; or, the Improvement of the Soil and the 
Crop by Tillage and Manures. Lastly, if time and 
strength do not f lil, a fourth work on Stock Feeding and 
Dairy Produce, considered from the point of view of 
chemical and physiological science, may finish the series. 

It is a source of deep and continual regret to the writei 
that his efforts in the field of agriculture have been mostly 
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VI HOW CKOPS GBOW, 

confined to editing and communicating the results of the 
labors of others. 

He will not call it a misfoitune that other duties of life 
and of his professional position have fully employed his 
time and his energies, but the fact is his apology for be- 
ing a middle man and not a producer of the priceless com- 
modities of science. He hopes yet that circumstances 
may put it in his power to give his undivided attention to 
the experimental solution of numerous problems which 
now perplex both thd philosopher and the farmer ; and 
he would earnestly invite young men reared in familiarity 
with the occupations of the farm, who are conscious of 
the power of investigation, to enter the fields of Agricul- 
tural Science, now white with a harvest for which the 
reajMsrs are all too few. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The objeots of agriculture are the production of certain 
plants and certain. animals which are employed to feed and 
clothe the human race. The first aim, in all cases, is the 
production of plants. 

Nature has made the most extensive provision for the 
spontaneous growth of an immense variety of vegetation; 
but in those climates where civilization most ceii»inly at- 
tains its fullest development, man is obliged to employ ait 
to provide himself with the kinds and quantities of vege- 
table produce which his necessities or luxuries demand. 
In this defect, or, rather, neglect of nature, agriculture has 
its origin. 

The art of agriculture consists in certain practices and 
operations which have gradually grown out of an obser- 
vation and imitation of tlie best efforts of nature, or have 
been hit upon accidentally. 

The science of agriculture is the rational theory and ex- 
IX)sition of the successful art. 

Strictly considered, the art and science of agriculture 
are of equal age, and have grown together from the ear- 
liest times. Those who fii-st cultivated the soil by dig- 
17 
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ging, planting, manuring, and irrigating, had their suffi« 
cient reason for every step. In all eases, thought goes 
before work, and the intelligent workman always has a 
theory upon which his practice is planned. No farm 
was ever conducted without physiology, chembtry, and 
])hysics, any more than an aqueduct or a railway w&s ever 
built without mathematics and mechanics. Every successk 
ful farmer is, tc some extent, a scientific man. Let him 
throw away the knowledge of facts and the knowledge of 
principles which constitute his science, and he has lost the 
elements of his success. The farmer without his reasons, 
l)is theory, his science, can have no plan ; and these want* 
ing, agriculture would be as complete a failure with him 
as it would be with a man of mere science, destitute of 
manual, financial, and executive skill. 

Other qualifications being equal, the more advanced and 
eomplete the theory of which the farmet is the master, the 
more successful must be his farming. The more he knows, 
the more he can do. The more deeply, comprehensively, 
and clearly he can thinks the more economically and ad* 
vantageously can he work. 

That there is any opposition or conflict between science 
and art, between theory and practice, is a delusive error. 
They are, as they ever have been and ever must be, in the 
fullest harmony. If they appear to jar or stand in con- 
tradiction, it is because we have something false or incom* 
plete in what we call our science or our art ; or else we do not 
perceive correctly, but are misled by the narrowness and 
abeiTations of our vision. It is often said of a machine, 
that it was good in theory, but failed in practice. This is 
as untrue as untrue can be. If a machine has failed in 
practice, it is because it was imperfect in theory. It should 
be said of such a failure— the machine was good, judged 
by the best theory known to its inventor, but it^ incapacity 
to work demonstrates that the theory had a flaw. 

But, although art and science ar^ hus inseparable, it 
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most not be forgotten that their growth is net altogether 
parallel. There are facts in art for which science cim, as 
yet, famish no adequate explanation. Art, though no 
older than science, grew at first more rapidly in vigor ami 
in stature. Agriculture was practised hundreds and 
thousands of years ago, with a success that does not com- 
pare unfavorably with ours. Nearly all the essential points 
of modem cultivation were regarded by the Romans be- 
fore the Christian era. The annals of the Chinese show 
that their wonderful skill and knowledge were in use at a 
vastly earlier date. 

So much of science as can be attained through man's 
unaided senses, reached considerable perfection early in 
the world's history. But that part of science which re- 
lates to things invisible to the unassisted eye, could not 
be developed until the telescope and the microscope had 
been invent.ed, until the increasing experience of man and 
his improved art had created and made cheap the other in* 
ventions by whose aid the mind can penetrate the veil of 
nature. Art, guided at first by a very crade and imperfectly 
developed science, has, within a comparatively recent pe- 
riod, multiplied those instruments and means of research 
whereby science has expanded to her present proportions. 

The progress of agriculture is the joint work of theory 
and practice. In many departments great advances havo 
been made during the last hundred years ; especially is this 
true in all that relates to implements and machines, and to 
the improvement of domestic animals. It is, however, in 
just these departments that an improved theory has had 
•way. More recent is the development of agriculture in its 
ehemical and physiological aspects. In these directions the 
present century, or we might almost say the last 30 years, 
has seen more accomplished than all previous time. 

The first book in the English language on the subjects 
which occupy a good part of the following pages, was 
written by a Scotch nobleman, the Earl of Dundonald, and 
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was published at London in 1795. It was entitled: "A 
Treatise showing the Intimate Connection that subsists 
between Agriculture and Chemistry." The learned Earl 
in his Introduction remarked that "the slow progress 
which agriculture has hitherto made as a science is to bo 
ascribed to a want of education on the part of the culti- 
vators of the soil, and the want of knowledge in such au 
thors as have written on agriculture, of the intimate con- 
nection that subsists between the science and that of 
chemistry. Indeed, there is no operation or process, not 
merely mechanical, that does not depend on chemistry, 
which is defined to be a knowledge of the properties of 
bodies, and of the effects resulting from their different 
combinations." Earl Dundonald could not fail to see that 
chemistry was ei-e long to open a splendid future for the 
ancient art that always had been and always is to be the 
piime support of the nations. But when he wrote, no 
longer than seventy-two years ago, how feeble was the 
light that chemist ly could throw upon the fundamental 
questions of agricultural science ! The chemical nature of 
atmospheric air was then a discovery of barely 20 years' 
standing. The composition of water had been known but 
12 years. The only account of the composition of plants 
that Earl Dundonald could give, was the following: 
*' Vegetables consist of mucilaginous matter, resinous 
matter, matter analogous to that of animals, and some pro- 
portion of oil * * Besides these, vegetables contain 
earthy matters, foimerly held in solution in the newly 
taken-in juices of the growing vegetable." To be sure he 
explains by mentioning on subsequent pages that starch 
belongs to the mucilaginous matters, and that, on analysis 
by fire, vegetables yield soluble alkaline salts and insolu- 
ble phosphate of lime. But these salts, he held, were 
formed in the process of burning, their lime excepted, and 
the fact of their being taken from the soil and constituting 
(he indispensable food of plants, his Lorlship was unao^ 
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qnainted with. The gist of agricultural cheinibtry with 
him was, that plants are " compose*! of gases with a small 
proportion of calcareous matter ; " for *' although this 
discovery may appear to be of small moment to the prac- 
tical farmer, yet it is well deserving of his attention and 
notice, as it throws great light on the nature and food of 
vegetables." The fact being then known that plants ab« 
sorb carbonic acid from the air, and employ its carbon in 
their growth, the theory was held that fertilizers operate 
by promoting the conversion of the organic matter of the 
soil or of composts into gases, or into soluble humus, 
which were considered to be the food of plants. 

The first accurate analysis of a vegetable substance was- 
not accomplished until 15 years after the publication of 
Dundonald's Treatise, and another like period passed be- 
fore the means of rapidly multiplying good analyses had 
been worked out by Liebig. So late as 1838, the Gottingen 
Academy offered a prize for a satisfactory solution of the 
then vexed question whether the ingredients of ashes are 
essential to vegetable growth. It is, in fact, during the last 
30 years that agricultural chemistry has come to rest on 
sure foundations. Our knowledge of the structure and 
physiology of plants is of like recent development. 
What immense practical benefit the farmer has gathered 
from this advance of science ! The dense populations of 
Great Britain, Belgium, Holland, and Saxony, can attest 
the fact. Chemistry has ascertained what vegetation ab- 
solutely demands for its growth, and points out a multitude 
of sources whence the requisite materials for crops can be 
derived. To be sure, Gato and Columella knew that ashes, 
bones, bird-dimg and green manuring, as well as drain- 
age and aeration of the soil, were good for crops ; but 
that carbonic acid, potash, phosphate of lime, and com- 
pounds of nitrogen, are the chief pabulum of vegetation, 
they did not know. They did not know that the atmos- 
phere dissolves the rocks, and converts inert stone into 
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natritive soil These grand principles, understood in many 
of their details, are an inestimable boon to agriculture, 
and intelligent farmers have not been slow to apply them 
in practice. The vast trade in phosphatic and Peruvian 
guano, and in nitrate of soda ; the great mana&<3tures of 
oil of vitriol, of superphosphate of lime, offish fertilizers; 
and the mining of fossil bones and of potash salts, are 
largely or entirely industries based upon and controlled 
by chemistry in the service of agriculture. 

Every day is now the witness of new advances. The 
means of investigation, which, in the hands of the scien- 
tific experimenter, have created within the writer's mem- 
ory such arts as photography and electro-metallurgy, and 
have produced the steam engine and magnetic telegraph, 
are working and shall continue to work progress in agri- 
culture. This improvement will not consist so much in 
any remarkable discoveries that shall enable us " to grow 
two blades of grass where but one grew before," but in 
the gradual disclosure of the reasons of that which we 
have long known, or believed we knew, in the clear sepa- 
ration of the true from the seemingly true, and in the ex 
change of a wearying uncertainty for settled and positive 
knowledge. 

It is the boast of some who affect to glory in the suf- 
ficiency of practice and decry theory, that the foi-mer is 
based upon experience, which is the only safe guide. But 
this is a one-sided view of the matter. Theory is also 
based upon expeiience, if it be truly scientific. The vaga« 
rizing of an ignorant and undisciplined mind is not theory. 
Theory, in the good and proper sense, is always a deduo 
tion from facts, the best deduction of which the stock of 
facts in our possession admits. It is the interpretation of 
facts. It is the expression of the ideas which facts awaken 
when submitted to a fertile imagination and well-balanced 
judgment. A scientific theory is intended for the nearest 
possible approach to the truth* Theory is confessedly Irst 
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perfect, because our knowledge of facts is incomplete, our 
mentiil insight weak, and our judgment fallible. But the 
scientific theory which is framed by the contributions of a 
multitude of earnest thinkers and workers, among whom 
are likely to b» the most gifted intellects and most skillfril 
hands, is, in t^^ese days, to a great extent woithy of the 
Divine truth in nature, of wMch it is the completest hu- 
man conception and expression. 

Science employs, in effecting its progress, essentially the 
same methods that are used by merely practical men. 
Its success is commonly more rapid and brilliant, because 
its instruments of observation are finer and more skillfully 
handled ; because it experiments more industriously and 
variedly, thus conmianding a wider and more fruitful ex- 
perience ; because it usually brings a more cultivated im- 
agination and a more disciplined judgment to bear upon 
its work. The devotion of a life to discovery or invention 
is sure to yield greater results than a desultory applica- 
tion made in the intervals of other absorbing pursuits. It 
is then for the interest of the fitrmer to avail himself of 
the labors of the man of science, when the latter is willing 
to inform himself in the details of practice, so as rightly 
to comprehend the questions which press for a solution. 

It is characteristic of oar time that lar^ associations of practical 
agriculturists have recognized the immediate pecuniary advantt^e to be 
derived from the application of science to their art This was first done 
at Edinburgh, in 1843, by the establishment of the- '* Agricultural Chem- 
istry Associition of Scotland.'' 

This organisation limited itself to a duration of five years. At the 
expiration of that time, its labors, which had been ably conducted by 
prof James F. W. Johnston, were assumed by the Highland and Agri- 
eultural Society of Scotland, and have been prosecuted up to the present 
day by Dr. Anderson. The Royal AgU Soc. of England began to employ a 
eonsulting chemist, Dr. Lyon Playfair, in 1843 ; and since 1848 most 
valuable investigations, by Prof. Way and Dr. VcBiclter, have regularly 
appeared in its juumal. Other British Ag'l Societies have followed these 
examples with more or less effect. 

It is, however, in Qermany that the most extensive and well-organized 
efforts liave been made by assocititions of agriculturists to help theii 
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practice by doTeloph.^ theory. In 1851 the Agrlciiltuml Sociely of Leip 
«lg, {Leipziger Oeoonomische 8ocietat\ established an Ag*l Expei'iintni 
Staiionon its farm at Moeckern, near that city. This example was soon 
imitated in other parts of Germany and the neighboring countries ; and 
at the prtsent writln?, 1867, there are of similar Experiment Stations io 
operation — in Prnssia 10, in Saxony 4, in Bavaria 8, in Austria 3, in 
Brunswick, Hesse, Thflringia, Anhalt, Wirtember^, Baden, and Sweden, 1 
each, making a total of 26, chiefly sustained by, and operating in, the ia- 
tcrest of the agriculturists of those countries. These stations give con* 
stant employment to 60 chemists and vegetable physiologi.<ts, of whom 
a large number are occupied largely or exclusively with theoretical in- 
vestigations, while the work of others is devoted to more practical mat- 
ters, as testing the value of commercial fertilizers. Since 1859 a journal, 
Dis LMidvoh'thdchafUichen VergftcfU'Stationen, (Ag'l Exp. Stations), Inis 
been published as the organ of these establishments, and the 9 voluines 
now completed, together with the numerous Re.ports of the Stations 
themselves, have largely contributed the facts that are made use of iu 
the following pages. 

In this country some similar enterprises have been attempted, but 
have not been supported with a sufficient combination of talent and pe- 
cuniary outlay to ensure any striking success in the direction of agri- 
cultural chemistry. An imitation of tlie example set by European as- 
sociations is well worthy the consideration of our State AgU Societies, 
many of which could easily command the funds for such an enterprise. 
It would be found that such a use of their resources would speedily 
strengthen their hold on the interest and regard of the communities 
they represent. 

Agricultural science, in its widest scope, comprehends a 
vast range of subjects. It includes something from nearly 
every department of human learning. 

The natural sciences of geology, meteorology, mechan- 
ics, physics, chemistry, botany, zoology and physiology, 
are most intimately related to it. It is not less concerned 
with social and political economy, with commerce and 
law. In the treatises of which this is the first, it will not 
be attempted to cover nearly all this ground, but some 
account will be given of certain subjects whose under- 
standing promises to be of the most direct service to the 
agriculturist. The theory of agriculture, as founded on 
chemical, physical, and physiological science, is the topio 
of this and the succeeding volume. 
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Some preliminary propositions and definitions may be 
tendceable to the reader. 

Science deals with matter and force. 

Matter is that which has weight and bulk. 

Force is the cause of changes in matter — ^it is appre- 
fdable only by its efiects upon matter. 

Force resides in and is inseparable from matter. 

Force manifests itself in motion. 

An matter is perpetually animated by force — ^is there- 
fore never at rest What we call rest in mattei^ is simply 
motion too fine for our perceptions. 

The different kinds of matter known to science haye 
been resolved into not more than 62 elements or simple 
substances. 

Elements, or ultimate elements, are forms of matter 
which have thus &t resisted all attempts at their simplifi- 
cation. 

In ordinary life we commonly encounter but 12 elements 
in their elementary state, viz. : 



Oxygen, 


Mercury, 


Nitrogen, 


Copper, 


Sulphur, 


Lead, 


Carbon, 


Hn, 


Iron, 


Silver, 


Zinc, 


Gold. 



The numberless other substances with which we are 
fiuniliar, are mostly compounds of the above, or of 12 
other elements, viz. : 



Hydrogen, 


Calcium, 


Phosphorus, 


Magnesium, 


Chlorine, 


Aluminum, 


Silicon, 


Manganese, 


Potassium, 


Chromium, 


Sodium, 
8 


Nickel 
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We distinguish a number of forces, which, a^aing on or 
through matter, produce all material phenomena. In the 
subjoined scheme the recognized forces are to some ex- 
tent classified and defined, in a manner that may prove 
useful to the reader. 



Act at sensi- 
ble and in- 
sensible 
distances 



Act only at 
insensible 
distances 



LIGHT 
HEAT 



Repnlsive HEAT } Radiant 

Att^tivej^L CTRIC^^^^ [inductive 
^Repulsive '^®«""«^ » 



GRAVITATION 
COHESION 
Crystallization 
Attractive-! ADHESION 
Solution 

OSMOSB 

AFFINITY 
VITALITY 



Cosmical 



■ Molecular 

Atomic 
Ori^auic 



Physical 



Chemical 
Physiological 



The sciences that more immediately relate to agricul- 
ture are: 

I* — Physics or natural philosophy, — ^the science which 
considers the general properties of matter and such of its 
phenomena as are not accompanied by essential change 
in its obvious qualities. All the forces in the preceding 
scheme, save the last two, manifest themselves through 
matter without destroying or masking the matter itself 
Iron may be hot, luminous, or magnetic, may fall to the 
ground, be melted, welded, and crystallized ; but it remains 
iron, and is at once recognized as such. The forces whose 
play does not disturb the evident characters of substances 
are physical. 

II« — Chemistry) — ^the science which studies the proper- 
ties peculiar to the various kinds of matter, and those 
phenomena which are accompanied by a fundamental 
change in th^ matter acted on. Iron rusts, wood burns, 
and both lose all the external characters that serve for 
their identification. They are, in fact, converted into other 
substances. Affinity, or chemical affinity, unites two or 
more elements into compounds, unites compounds together 
into more complex compounds; and, un4er the influence of 
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heat, light, and other agencies, is annulled or OYercome, so 
that compounds resolve themselves into simpler combina- 
tions or into their elements. Chemistry is the science of 
composition and decomposition ; it considers the laws and 
re<*ults of affinity. 

IIL— PhysiolOffy) which unfolds the laws of the devel- 
opment, sustenance, and death, of living organisms. 

When we assert that the object of agriculture is to de- 
velop from the soil the greatest possible amount of cer- 
tain kinds of vegetable and animal produce at the least 
cost, we suggest the topics which are most important for 
the agriculturist to understand. 

The farmer deals with the plant, with the soil, with ma- 
nures. These stand in close relations to each other, and 
to the atmosphere which constantly surrounds and acts 
upon them. How the plant grows,— the conditions under 
which it flourishes or suflers detriment, — ^the materials 
of which it is made, — the mode of its construction and 
organization, — ^how it feeds upon the soil and air, — ^how it 
serves as food to animals, — ^how the air, soil, plant, and 
animal, stand related to each other in a perpetual round 
of the most beautiful and wonderful transformations, — 
these are some of the grand questions that come before 
us ; and they are not less interesting to the philosopher 
or man of culture, than important to the farmer who 
depends upon their practical solution for his comfort ; or 
to the statesman, who regards them in their bearings 
upon the weightiest of political considerations. 
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DIVISION I. 

CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OP THE PLANT. 

CHAPTER L 
THE VOLATILE PART OF PLANTR 

§1. 

DISTINCTIONS AND DEFINITIONa 

Organic and Inobganic Matteb. — ^All matter may be 
divided into two great classes — Organic and Inorganic. 

Organic matter is the product of growth, or of vital 
organization, whether vegetable or animal. It is mostly 
combustible, i e., it may be easily set on fire, and bums 
away into invisible gases. Organic matter either itself 
constitutes the organs of life and growth, and has a pecu- 
liar organized structure, inimitable by art, — ^is made up of 
cells, tubes or fibres, (wood and flesh) ; or else is a mere 
result or product of the vital processes, and destitute of 
this sti-ucture (sugar and fat). 

All matter which is not a part or product of a living 
organism is inorganic or mineral matter (rocks, soils, wa- 
ter, and air). Most of the naturally occurring forms of 
inorganic matter which directly concern agricultural chem- 
istry are incombustible, and destitute of anything like or- 
ganic structure. 

By the processes of combustion and decay, organic mat- 
ter is disorganized or converted into inorganic matter^ 
while, on the contrary, by vegetable growth inorganio 
matter is organized, and becomes organic. 
29 
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Organic matters are in general cbaraotenzed by com* 
plexity of constitution, and are exceedingly numerous aad 
various ; while inorganic bodies are of simpler composi- 
tion, and comparatively few in number. 

Volatile and Fixed Matieb. — ^All plants and animals, 
taken as a whole, and all of their organs, consist of a vola- 
tle and a fixed part, which may be separated by burning; 
the former — ^usually by far the larger share — ^passing into, 
and mingling with the air as invisible gases ; the latter-^ 
forming, in general, but from one to five per cent of the 
whole — ^remaining as ashes. 

Expbrimbnt L— a splinter of wood heated in the flame of a Ump 
takes fire, buras, and yields voUUUe matter^ which consumes with flame, 
and asA«f, which are the only visible residue of the combustion. 

Many organic bodies, products of life, but not essential 
vital* organs, as sugar, citric acid, etc., are completely 
volatile when in a state of purity, and leave no ash. 

CxmSENT TJSE OF THE TeBMS ObGAIHC AND InOBOAN« 

ic. — ^It is usual among agricultural writers to confine the 
term organic to the volatile or destructible portion of vege- 
table and animal bodies, and to designate their ash-ingre- 
dients as inorganic matter. This use of the words is ex- 
tremely inaccurate. What is found in the ashes of a tree 
or of a seed, in so far as it was an essential part of the or- 
ganism, was as truly organic as the volatile portion, and by 
submitting organic bodies to fire, they may be entirely 
converted into inorganic matter, the volatile as well as the 
fixed parts. 

Ultimate Elements that CoNSTrruTE the Plant.— 
Chemistry has demonstated th.it the volatile and destruct- 
ible part of organic bodies is made up chiefly of four sub- 
stances, viz. : carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen, 
and contains two other elements in lesser quantity, viz. 2 
sulphur and phosphorus. In the ash we may find phos* 
phorus, sulphur, silicon, chlorine, potassium, sodium, cal* 
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eium, magnesium, iron, and manganese, as well as oxygen^ 
carbon, and nitrogen.* 

These fourteen bodies are eiemttntSj which means in 
chemical language, that they cannot be resolved into other 
substances. All the varieties of vegetable and animal 
matter are compott/ub,— are composed of and may be re- 
solved into these elements. 

The above fourteen elements being essential to the or- 
ganism of every plant and animal, it is of the highest im- 
portance to make a minute study of their properties. 

ELEMENTS OF THE VOLATILE PART OF FLANT& 

For the sake of convenience we shall first consider the 
elements which constitute the destructible part of plants, . 
viz.: 

Carbon, Hydrogen, 

Oxygen, Sulphur, 

Nitrogen, Phosphorus. 

The elements which belong exclusively to the ash will 
be noticed in a subsequent chapter. 

CarbOH) in the free state, is a solid. We are familiar 
with it in several forms, as lamp-black, <*/harcoal, anthracite 
coal, black-lead, and diamond. Notwithstanding the 
substances just named present great diversities of appear- 
ance and physical characters, they are identical in a cer- 
tain chemical sense, as by burning they all yield the same 
product, viz. : carbonic acid gas. 

That carbon constitutes a large part of plants is evident 
from the fact that it remains in a tolerably pure state afler 
the incomplete burning of wood, as is illustrated in the 
preparation of charcoal. 

• Barely, or to a slight extent, lithium, nibidium, iodine, bromine, flaoria^ 
bannm, oopper, zinc, and titaniom. 
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Exp. 2,—lt a splinter of dry pic^e wood be Bet on fire and tftt 
burniDg end be gradually passed into the month of a narrow tube, (see 
figure 1,) whereby tlie supply of air is cut off, or if It be 
thrust into sand, the burning is incomplete, and a stick of 
charcoal remains. 

Carbonization and charring are terms used to 
express the blackening of organic bodies by heat, 
and are due to the separation of carbon in the 
free or uncombined state. 

The presence of carbon in animal matters also is 
shown by subjecting them to incomplete com- 
bustion. 

Ezp. 3.— Hold a knife-blade in the flame of a tallow candle ; 
the full access of air is thus preyented, — ^a portion of carbon 
escapes combustion, and is deposited on the blade in the form ^* 
of lamp-black. 

Oil of turpentine and petroleirai (kerosene,) contain so 
much carbon that a portion escapes in the free state as 
smoke, when they are set on fire. 

When bones are strongly heated in closely covered iron 
pots, until they cease yielding any vapors, there remains 
in the vessels a mixture of impure carbon with the earthy 
matter (phosphate of lime) of the bones, which is largely 
used in the arts, chiefly for refining sugar, but also in the 
manufacture of fertilizers under the name of animal char^ 
coal, or bone-black. 

Lignite, bituminous coal, colce — ^the porous, hard, and 
kistrous mass left when bituminous coal is heated with a 
limited access of air, and the metallic appearing ga^-carbon 
that is found lining the iron cylinders in which illumuiat- 
ing coal-gas is prepared, consist chiefly of carbon. They 
usually contain more or less incombustible matters, as well 
as oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen. 

The difierent forms of carbon possess a greater or less de- 
gree of porosity and hardness, according to their oiigin 
and the temperature at which they are prepared. 

Carbon, in most of its forms, is extremely indestructible 
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anless exposed to an elevated temperature. Henoe staken 
and fence posts, if charred before setting in the ground, 
last longer than when this treatment is neglected. 

The porous varieties of carbon, especially Tf ood charcoal 
and bone-black, have a remarkable power of absorbing 
gases and coloring matters, which is taken advantage of 
in the refining of sugar. They also destroy noisome 
odors, and are therefore used for purposes of disinfection. 

Carbon is the characteristic ingredient of all organic 
compounds. There is no single substance that is the ex- 
clusive result of vital organization, no ingredient of the 
animal or vegetable produced by their growth, that does 
not contain this element. 

Oxygf M* — Carbon is a solid, and is recognized by our 
senses of sight and feeling. Oxygen, on the other hand, 
is invisible, odorless, tasteless, and not distinguishable 
in any way from ordinary air by the unassisted senses. It 
is an air or gas. 

It exists in the fr^e (uncombined) state in the atmos- 
phere we breathe, but there is no means of obtaining it 
pure except from some of its compounds. Many metals 
unite readily with oxygen, forming compounds (oxides) 
which by heat separate again into their ingredients, and 
thus furnish the means of procuring pure oxygen. Iron 
and copper when strongly heated and exposed to the air 
acquire oxygen, but from the oxides of these metals 
(forge cinder, copper scale,) it is not possible to separate 
pure oxygen. If, however, the metal mercury (quicksil- 
ver) be kept for a long time at a boiling heat, it is slowly 
converted into a red powder (red precipitate or oxide of 
mercury), which on being more strongly heated is decom- 
posed, yielding metallic mercury and gaseous oxygen in 
a pure state. 

The substance usually employed as the most convenient 
source of oxygen gas is a white salt, the chlorate of pot- 

a* 
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ash. Exposed to heat, this body melts, and presently 
evolves oxygen in great abundance. 

Exp. 4.— The following fij^re illustrates the apparatus employed for 
preparinif and collecting this gas. 

A tube of difficultly fusible glass, 8 inches long and }4 ^^^^ wide, con- 
tains the oxide of mercury or chlorate of potash.* To its month is con- 
nected, uir-tlght, by a cork, a narrow tube, the free extremity of which 
passes under the shelf of a tub nearly filled with water. The shelf has 
beneath, a sau(;er-shaped cavity opening above by a narrow orifice, over 
which a bottle filled with water is Inverted. Heat being applied to the 



Fig. 2. 

wide tube, the common air it contains is first expelled, and presently, 
oxygen bubbles rapidly into the bottle and displaces the water. When 
the bottle is full, It may bo corked and set aside, and its place supplied 
by another. Fill four pint bottles with the gas, and set them aside with 
their mouths in tumblers of water. From one ounce of chlorate of pot- 
ash about a gallon of oxygen gas may be thus obtained, which is not 
quite pure at first, but becomes nearly so on standing over water for 
some hours. When the escape of gas becomes slow and cannot be 
quickened by increased heat, rcnnove the delivery-tube from the water, 
to prevent the latter receding and breaking the apparatus. 

* The chlorate of potash is best mixed with about onc-qaarter Its weight of 
powdered black oxide of manganese, as thi? facilitates the preparatlon,«nd ren- 
ders the heat of a conmion spirit lamp sofficii'nt 
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Ab this gas makes no pecnliar impressions on the senses, 
we employ its behavior towards other bodies for its recog- 
nition. 

Exp. 5.— Place a burning splinter of wood in a vessel of oxygen (lift- 
ed fc r that pni-pode, mouth upward, from the water). The flume Is at 
once greatly increased in brilliancy. Now remove the splinter from the 
bottle, blow out the flame, and thrust the etill glowing point into th« 
oxygen. It is instantly relighted. The experiment mav i»e repeated 
many times. This is the usual test for oxygen gas. 

Combustion, — When the chemical nnion of two bodies 
takes place with such energy as to produce visible phe- 
nomena of fire or flame, the process is called combustion. 
Bodies that bum are combustibles, and the gas in which 
a substance bums is called a supporter of combustion. 

Oxygen is the grand supporter of combustion, and all 
the cases of burning met with in ordinary experience are 
instances of chemical union between the oxygen of the at- 
mosphere and some other body or bodies. 

The rapidity or intensity of combustion depends upon 
the quantity of oxygen and of the combustible that unite 
within a given tima Forcing a stream of air into a fire 
increases the supply of oxygen and excites a more vigor- 
ous combustion, whether it be done by a bellows or re- 
sult fi-om ordinary draught. 

Oxygen exists in our atmosphere to the extent of about 
one-fifth of the bulk of the latter. When a burning body 
is brought into unmixed oxygen, its combustion is, of 
course, more rapid than in ordinary air, four-fifths of 
which is a gas, presently to be noticed, that is nearly in- 
different in its chemical affinities toward most bodies. 

In the air a piece of burning charcoal soon goes out ; 
but if .plunged into oxygen, it burns with great rapidity 
and brilliancy. 

Exp. 6. — Attach a slender bit of charcoal to one end of a sharpened 
wire that is passed through a wide cork or card ; heat the charcoal to 
redness in the flame of a lamp, and then insert it into a bottle of oxygen. 
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fig. 8. When the combustion has declined, a suitable test applied to the 

air of the bottle Mrill demonstrate that another invisible gas has taken 

the place of the oxygen. Such a test is lime-water,* 

On pouring some of this into the bottle and agitating 

vigorously, the previously clear liquid becomes milky, 

and on standing, a white deposit, or precipitate^ as the 

chemist terms it, gathers at the bottom of the vessel 

Carbon, by thus uniting to oxygen, yields earbanie aeid 

ffM, which in its turn combines with lime, producing 

carbonate of lime. These substances will be further 

^ noticed in a subsequent chapter. 
f 

MetdUic iron is incombustible in the at- 
mosphere under ordinary circumstances, but 
if heated to redness and brought into pure 
oxygen gas, it burns as readily as wood burns in the air. 
Exp. 7. — ^Provide a thin knitting needle, heat one end red hot, and 
sharpen it by means of a file. Thrust the point thus 
made into a splinter of wood, (a bit of the stick of a 
match, y£ inch long;) pass the other end of the needle 
through a wide, fiat cork for a support, sot the wood on 
fire, and immerse the needle in a bottle of oxygen, fig. 
4. After the wood consumes, the iron itself takes fire 
and burns with vivid scintillations. It is converted 
into oxide of iron^ a part of which will be found a^ a 
yellowish-red . coating on the sides of the bottle ; the 
remainder will fuse to black, brittle globules, which 
foiling, often melt quite into the glass. Yig. i. 

The only essential difference between these and ordinary 
cases of combustion is the intensity with which the pro- 
cess goes on, due to the more rapid access of oxygen to the 
combustible. 

Many bodies unite slowly with oxygen — oxidize, as it 
is termed, — without these phenomena of light and intense 
heat which accompany combustion. Thus iron ntsts, lead 
tarnishes^ wood decays. All these processes are cases of 
oxidation, and cannot go on in the absence of oxygen. 

Since the action of oxygen on wood and other organic 



* To prepare lime-water, pat a piece of unslaked lime, as large as a chestnat, 
into a pint of water, and after it lias fikllen to powder, agitate the whole for a- 
minate in a well stoppered bottle. On standing, the excess of lime will settle, 
and the perfectly clear liquid above it is ready for use. 
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matters Bt common temperatures is strictly analogoas in a 
chemical sense to actual bnming, Liebig has proposed thtt 
term eremacauaia^ (slow burning), to designate the chemi- 
cal process which takes place in decay and putrefaction, 
and which is concerned in many transformations, as in the 
making of vinegar and the formation of saltpeter. 

Oxygen is necessary to organic life. The act of breath- 
ing introduces it into the lungs and blood of animals, 
where it aids the important office of respiration, Ani« 
xnals, and plants as well, speedily perish if deprived of 
free oxygen, which has therefore been called vital air. 

Oxygen has a universal tendency to combine with other 
substances, and form with them new compounds. With 
carbon, as we have seen, it forms carbonic acid. With 
iron, it unites in various proportions, giving origin to sev- 
eral distinct oxides^ of which iron-rust is one, and anvil- 
scales another. In decay, putrefaction, fermentation, and 
respiration, numberless new products are formed, the re- 
sults of its chemical affinities. 

Oxygen is estimated to be the most abundant body in 
nature. In the free state, but mixed with other gases, it 
constitutes one-fifth of the bulk of the atmosphere. In 
chemical union with other bodies, it forms eight-ninths of 
the weight of all the water of the globe, and one-third of 
its solid crust — its soils and rocks, — ^as well as of all the 
plants and animals which exist upon it. In fact there are 
but few compound substances occurring in ordinary expe- 
rience into which oxygen does not enter as a necessary 
ingredient. 

NltrogfH.— This body is the other chief constituent of 
the atmosphere, in which its office might appear to be 
mainly that of diluting and tempering the affinities of 
oxygen. Indirectly, however, it serves other most impor- 
tant uses, as will presently be seen. 

For the preparation of nitrogen we have only to remove 
the oxygen from a portidn of atmospheric air. This mav 
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be accomplished more or less perfectly by a variety of 
methods. We have just learned that the process of burn- 
ing is a chemical union of oxygen with the combustible. 
If, now, we can find a body which is veiy combustible and 
one which at the same time yields by union with oxygen 
a product that may be readily removed from the air in 
which it is foimed, the preparation of nitrogen from ordi- 
nary air becomes easy. Such a body is phosphorus^ a 
substance to be noticed in some detail presently. 

Exp. 8. — ^The bottom of a dinner-plate is covered half an inch deep 
with water, a bit of chalk hollowed out into a little cup is floated on the 
water by means of a large flat cork or a piece of wood ; into this cup a 
morsel of dr.v phosphorus as large as a pepper-corn is 
placed, which is then set on flre and covered by a 
capacious glass bottle or bell jar. The phosphoms 
bums at first with a vivid light, which is presently ob- 
scured by a cloud of snow-like phosplioric acid. The 
combustion goes on, however, until nearly all the oxygen 
is removed from the included air. The air is at first ex- 
panded by the heat of the flame, and a portion of it es- 
capes from the vessel; afterward it diminishes in volume «,.^ - 
as its oxygen is removed, so that it is needful to pour '* 
water on the plate to prevent the external air from passing into the 
vessel. After some time the white fume will entirely fall, and be absorbed 
by the water, leaving the inclosed nitrogen quite clear. 

Exp. 9. — Another instmclive method of preparing nitrogen is the fol- 
lowing : A h tndful of copperas (sulphate of protoxide of iron) is dis- 
solved in half a pint of water, the solution is put into a quart bottle, a 
gill of liquid ammonia or fresh potash lye is added, the bottle stopper-" 
ed, and the mixture vigorously agitited for some minutes ; the stopper 
is then lifted, to allow fresh air to enter, and the whole is again agitated 
as before; this is repented occisionally for half an hour or more, until 
no further absorption takes place, when nearly pure nitrogen remains in 
the bottle. 

Free nitrogen, under ordinary circumstances, has scarce- 
ly any active properties, but is best characterized by its 
chemical indifference to most other bodies. That it is in- 
capable of supporting combustion is proved by the first 
method we have instanced for its preparation. 

Exp. 10. — ^A burning splinter is immersed in the bottle containing the 
nitrogen prepared by the second method, Exp. 9 ; the flame immediately 
goes out. 
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Nitrogen cannot maintain respiration, so that animals 
perish if confined in it. For this reason it was formerly 
called Azote (against life). Decay does not proceed in an 
atmosphere of this gas, and in general it b difficult to ef- 
fect its direct union with other bodies. At a high tem- 
perature, especially in presence of baryta, it unites with 
carbon, forming cyanogen — a compound existing in Prus- 
sian-blue. 

The atmosphere is the great store and source of nitrogen 
in nature. In the mineral kingdom, especially in soils, 
it occurs in small quantity as an ingredient of saltpeter 
and ammonia. It is a small but constant constituent of 
all plants, and in the animal it is a never-failing component 
of the working tissues, the muscles, tendons and nerves, 
and is hence an indispensable ingredient of food. 

Hydrt^eH* — ^Water, which is so abundant in nature, 
and so essential to organic existence, is a compound of 
two elements, viz. : oxygen, that has already been con- 
sidered, and hydrogen, which we now come to notice. 

Hydrogen, like oxygen, is a gas, destitute, when pure, 
of either odor, taste, or color. It does not occur naturally 
in the free state, except in small quantity in the emana- 
tions from boiling springs and volcanoes. Its preparation 
almost always consists in abstracting oxygen from water 
by means of agents which have no special affinity for hy- 
drogen, and therefore leave it uncombined. 

Sodium^ a metal familiar to the chemist, has such an at- 
traction for oxygen that it decomposes water with great 
rapidity. 

Exp. 1L — ^Hydrog^en is therefore readily procured by inverting a bot- 
tle full of water in a bowl, and inserting into it a bit of sodium as large 
as a pea. The sodium must first be wiped free from tlie naphtha in 
which it is Itept, and then be wrapped tightly in scvei-al folds of paper. 
On bringing it, thus prepared, under the mouth of the bottle, it floats 
upward, and wlien the water penetrates the paper, an abundant escape 
of gas occurs. 

MetaUie iron and tine decompose water, uniting with 
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oxygen and setting hydrogen free. This action is almost 
imperceptible, however, wilh pure water under ordinary 
circumstances, because the metals are soon coated wilh a 
fihn of oxide which prevents further contact. If to the 
water a strong acid be added, or, in case zinc is used, an 
alkali, the production of hydrogen goes on very rapidly, 
because the oxide is dissolved as fast as it forms, and a 
perfectly pure metallic surface is constantly presented to 
the water. 

Exp. 12.— Into a bottle fitted with cork, funnel, and delivery tubes, 
fig. 6, an ounce of iron Ucka 
or zinc clippings is introduced, 
a gill of water is poured upon 
tlienif and lastly an ounce of 
oil of Yitriol is added. A brisk 
effervescence shortly com- 
mences, owing to the escape 
of nearly pure hydrogen gas, 
which may be collected in a 
bottle filled with water as 
directed for oxygen. The 
first portions that pass over 
are mixed with air, and should 
he r^led, as the mixture U 
dangerously explosive. 

One of the most strik- _. ^ 

/. y. Fig- ®- 

mg properties of free 

hydrogen is its levity. It is the lightest body in nature, 
being fourteen and a half times lighter than common air. 
It is hence used in filling balloons. 
Another propeity is its pombustibili- 
ty: it inflames on contact with a 
lighted taper, and burns with a flame 
which is intensely hot, though scarce- 
ly luminous if the gas be pure. Final- 
ly, it is itself incapable of support- 
Fig. 7. ing the combustion of a taper. 

Exp. 13. — All these characters may be shown by the following single 
experiment. A bottle full of hydrogen is lifted from the water over 
which it has been collected, and a tiper attached to a bent wire, fig. 7, is 
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brought to its mouth. At first a slight explosion is heard IVom the sodden 
burning of a mixture of the gas with air tliat forms at tlie moutli of the 
Tessel ; then the gas is seen buntinfj on its lower surface with a pnle flame. 
If now the biper be passed into the bottle it will be extinguished ; on low- 
ering it again, it will be relighted by the burning gas; finally, if the bot- 
tle be suddenly turned mouth upwards, the light hydrogen rites in a 
sheet of flame. 

In the Jibove experiment, the hydrogen burns only where 
it is in contact with atmospheric oxygen ; the product of 
the combustion is an oxide of hydrogen, the universally dif- 
fused compound, water. The conditions of the experiment 
do not permit the collection or identification of this wa- 
ter; its production can, however, readily be demon- 
strated. 

Exp. 14. — The arrangement shown in fig. 8 may be employed to ex- 
hibit the formation of water by the burning of hydrogen. Hydrogen 
gas is generated from zinc and dilute acid in the two-necked bottle. 
Thus produced, it is mingled with vapor of water, to remove which it 



Fig. a 

is made to stream slowly through a wide tube filled with fragments of 
dried chloride of calcium, which desiccates it perfectly. After air has 
been entirdy diaplcused from the apparatus, the gas is ignited at the up- 
curved end of the narrow tube, and a clean bell-glass is supported over 
the flame. Water collects at once, as dew, on the interior of the bell, 
and shortly flows down in drops into a vessel placed beneath. 

In the mineral world we scarcely find hydrogen occur- 
ring in much quantity, save as water. It is a constant in- 
gredient of plants and animals, and of nearly all the 
numberless substances which are products of organic life. 
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Hydrogen forms with carbon a large number of com- 
pounds, the most common of which are the volatile oils, 
like oil of turpentine, oil of lemon, etc. The chief illumi- 
nating ingredient of coal-gas (ethylene or defiant gas,) 
the coal or rock oils, (kerosene,) together with benzine 
and paraffine, are so-called hydro-carbons. 

Sulphur is a well-known solid substance, occurring in 
commerce either in sticks (brimstone, roll sulphur,) or as 
a fine powder (flowers of sulphur), having a pale yellow 
color, and a peculiar odor and taste. 

Uncombined sulphur is comparatively rare, the com- 
mercial supplies being almost exclusively of volcanic ori- 
gin ; but in one or other form of combination, this element 
is universally diffused. 

Sulphur is combustible. It bums in the air with a pale 
blue flame, in oxygen gas with a beautiful purple-blue flame, 
yielding in both cases a suffocating and fuming gas of 
peculiar nauseous taste, which is called sidphuroics acid. 

Exp. 15. — ^Heat a bit of sulphur as large as a o:raiii of wheat on a slip 
of iron or glass, in the flame of a spirit lamp, for observing its fasion, 
ombostion, and the development of salphuroos acid. Farther, scoop 
out a little hollow in a piece of chalk, twist a wire around the latter to 
serve for a handle, as in fig. 3 ; heat the chulk with a fragment of sulphur 
upon it until the latter ignites, and bring it into a bottle of oxygen gas. 
The purple flame is shortly obscured by the opaque white fume of the 
sulphurous acid. 

Sulphur forms with oxygen another compound, which, 
in combination with water, constitutes common sulphuric 
cmdy or oil of vitriol. This is developed to a slight ex- 
tent by the action of air on flowers of sulphur, but is pre* 
pared on a large scale for commerce by a complicated 
process. 

Sulphur unites with most of the metals, yielding com- 
pounds known as sulphides or suHphurets. These exist in 
nature in large quantities, especially the sulphides of iron, 
copper, and lead, and many of them are valuable orea. 
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Sulphides may be formed artificially by heatdn j most ^f 
the metals with sulphar. 

£zp. 16. — Heat the bowl of a tobacco pipe to a low red heat in a 8toT« 
or furnace; baye in reiidiness a thin iron wire or watcb-sprimc made into 
a spiral coU; throw into the pipe-bowl some lumps of salpliur, and wben 
these melt and boil with formation of a red vapor or gas, introduce tb« 
iron coil, previously heated to redness, into the sulphur vapor. Th% 
sulphur and iron unite; the iron, in fact, burns in the sulphur i^as, giv- 
ing rise to a blaciv sulphide of iron, in the same manner as in Exp. 7 it 
Dumed in oxygen gas iind produced an oxide of iron. The sulphide of 
iron melts to brittle, round globules, and remains In the pipe-bowl. 

With hydrogen^ the element we are now considering 

tmites to form a gas that possesses in a high degree the 

odor of rotten eggs, which is, in fact, the chief cause of 

the noisomeness of this kind of putridity. This substance, 

commonly called sulphuretted hydrogen^ also sulphydrie 

cusidy is dissolved in, and evolved abundantly from, the 

water of sulphur springs. It may be produced artificially 

by acting on some metallic sulphides with dilute sulphurio 

acid« 

Exp. 17.— Place a lump of the sulphide of iron prepared in Exp. 16 in 
ft cup or wine-glass, add a little water, and lastly a few drops of oil of 
TitrioL Bubbles of sulphuretted hydrogen ^as will shortly escape. 

In soils, sulphur occurs almost invariably in the form 
of stdphcUeSy compounds of sulphuric acid with metals, 
a class of bodies to be hereafter noticed. 

In plants, sulphur is always present, though usually in 
small quantity. The turnip, the onion, mustard^ horse- 
radish, and assafoetida, owe their peculiar flavors to volatile 
oils in which sulphur is an ingredient. 

Albumin, gluten and casein, — ^vegetable principles never 
absent from plant or animal, — ^possess also a small content 
of sulphur. In hair and horn it occurs to the amount of 
3 to 5 per cent. 

When organic matters are burned with full access of 
air, their sulphur is oxidized and remains in the ash as 
Eulphuric acid, or escapes into the air as sulphurous acid. 

PhMphorus is an element which has such intense a& 
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finities for oxygen that it never occurs naturally in the 
free state, and when prepared by art, is usually obliged to 
be kept immersed in water to prevent its oxidizing, or 
even taking fire. It is known to the chemist in the solid 
state in two distinct foims. In the more commonly occur- 
ring fonn, it is colorless or yellow, ti-anslucent, wax-like in 
appearance ; is intensely poisonous, inflames by moderate 
fHction, and is luminous in the dark, hence its name, de- 
rived from two Greek words signifying light-bearer. The 
other form is brick red, opaque, far less inflammable, and 
destitute of poisonous properties. Phosphorus i3 exten- 
sively employed for the manu&cture of friction matches. 
For this purpose yellow phosphorus is chiefly used. 

When exposed sufficiently long to the air, or immedi- 
ately, on burning, this element unites with oxygen, form- 
ing a body of the utmost agricultural importance, viz. : 
phosphoric acid, 

Exp. 18. — Barn a bit of phosphorus under a bottle as in Exp. 8, omit- 
ting the water on the plate. The snow-liice cloud of phosphoric acid 
gathers partly on the sides of the bottle, but mostly on the plate. It 
attracts moisture when exposed to the air, and hisses when put into wa- 
ter. Dissolve a portion of it in water, and observe that the solution it 
acid to the taste. 

In nature phosphorus is usually found in the form of 
phoaphateSy which are compounds of metals with phos- 
phoric acid« 

In plants and animals, it exists for the most part as 
phosphates of lime, magnesia, potash, and soda. 

The bones of animals contain a considerable proportion 
(10 per cent) of phosphorus mainly in the form of phos- 
phate of lime. It is fi*om them that the phosphorus em- 
ployed for matches is largely procured. 

Exp. 19. — ^Bum a piece of bone in a fire until it becomes white, or 
nearly so. The bone loses about lialf its weight What remains it 
bone-earth or bone-ash, and of this 90 per cent is pliosphate of lime. 

Phosphates are readily formed by bringing together so- 
lutions of various metals with solution of phosphoric acid. . 

SzF. 20.^Poar into eacli of two wine or test glasses a small qnastiti 
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«f the tolation of phosphoric acid obtained in Exp. IflL To one, add 
Bome lime-water (see note p. S6) until a white clond or preeipUate ii per- 
ceiyed. This is a phogphate of lime. Into the other portion, drop solu- 
tion of alum. A translucent cloud of phogphaU qf alvmina is immediately 
produced. 

In soils and rocks, phosphorus exists in the state of 
snch phosphates of lime, alumina, and iron. 

In the organic world the chemist has as yet detected 
phosphorus in other states of combination in but a few 
instances. In the brain and nerves, and in the yolk of 
eggs, an oil carUaining phosphorus has been known for 
some years, and recently similar phosphorized oils have 
been found in the pea, in maize, and other grains. 

We have thus briefly noticed the more important char* 
acters of those six bodies which constitute that part of 
plants, and of animals also, which is volatile or destruct- 
ible at high temperatures, viz. : carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
nitrogen, sulphur, and phosphorus. 

Out of these substances chiefly, which are often termed 
the organic dements of vegetation, are compounded all 
the numberless products of life to be met with, either in 
the vegetable or animal world. 

ULTIMATE COMPOSITION OF VEGETABLE MATTES. 

To convey an idea of the relative proportions in which 
these six elements exist in plants, a statement of the 
ultimate or elementary percentage composition of several 
kinds of vegetable matter is here subjoined. 

Grain qf Straw qf Tuber tqf Oratn qf Hay €if Bb€ 
Wheat. Wheat. FMato. Feae, Clover, 

Carbon 40.1 48.4 44.0 46.5 47.4 

Hydrogen 5.8 5.3 5.8 6.3 5.0 

Oxygen 43.4 SaO 44.7 40.0 87.8 

Nitrogen 2.8 0.4 L5 4.2 2.1 

Ash, including sulphur ) ^^ ^q ^q 8.1 7.7 

and phosphorus J*"' ^ • 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Sulphur. 0.12 0.14 0.08 0.21 0.18 

Phoaphorua 0.90 0.80 0.84 0.84 0.2» 
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Our attention may now be directed to the study of back 
eompounds of these elements as constitute the basis of 
plants in general ; since a knowledge of them will prepare 
us to consider the remaining elements with a greater de- 
gree of interest. ' 

Previous to this, however, we must, first of all, gain a 
clear idea of that force or energy, in virtue of whose action, 
chiefly, these elements are held in, or separated firom their 
combinations. 

§ 3. 
CHEMICAL AFFINTTT. 

Chemical attraction or affinity is the force which unites 
or combines two or more substances of unlike character ^ to 
a new body different from its ingredients. 

Chemical combination differs essentially from mere mix- 
ture. Thus we may mix together in a vessel the two gases 
oxygen and hydrogen, and they will remain uncombined 
for an indefinite time, occupying their original volume; 
but if a flame be brought into the mixture they instantly 
unite with a loud explosion, and in place of the light and 
bulky gases, we find a few drops of water, which is a liquid 
at ordinary temperatures, and in winter weather becomes 
solid, which does not sustain combustion like oxygen, nor 
itself bum as does hydrogen; but is a substance having its 
own peculiar properties, diffeiing from those of all other 
bodies with which we are acquainted. 

In the atmosphere we have oxygen and nitrogen in a 
state of mere mixture, each of these gases exhibiting its 
own characteristic properties When brought into chemi- 
cal combination, they are capable of yielding a series of 
no less than five distinct compounds, one of which is tho 
BO-called laughing gas, while the others form suffocating 
and corrosive vapors that are totally irrespirable. 
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Cfeemieal iecoiipositioB.— Water, thus composed or 
pnt together by the exercise of affinity, is easily decom- 
posed or taken to pieces, so to speak, by forces that op- 
pose affinity— e. g., heat and electricity — or by the greater 
affinity of some other body — e. g., so<Uam — as already 
illustrated in the preparation of hydrogen, Exp. 11. 

Definite proportiois* — A further distinction between 
chemical union and mere mixture is, that, while two or 
more bodies may, in general, be mixed in all proportions, 
bodies combine chemically in comparatively few propor- 
tions, which are fixed and invariable. Oxygen and hydro- 
gen, e. g., are found united in nature, principally in the 
form of water; and water, if pure, is always composed of 
exactly one-ninth hydrogen and eight-ninths oxygen by 
weight, or, since oxygen is sixteen times heavier than 
hydrogen, bulk for bulk, of one volume or measure of 
oxygen to two volumes of hydrogen. 

Atomic Weiglit of Eleiients.— On the hypothesis 
that chemical union takes place between atoms or indi- 
visible particles of the elements, the numbers expressing 
the proportions by weight* in which they combine, are 
appropriately termed atomic weights. These numbers are 
only relative, and since hydrogen is the element which 
unites in the smallest proportion by wdght, it is assumed 
as the standard. From the results of a great number of 
the most exact experiments, chemists have generally agreed 
upon the atomic weights given in the subjoined table for 
the elements already mentioned or described. 

Symbols* — ^For convenience in representing chemical 
changes, the first letter, (or letters,) of the Latin name of 
the element is employed instead of the name itself, and is 
termed its symbol 



• Unless oUierwlse stated, parts or proportions by to^hi ate always to ba 
•Bdarilood. 
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LRLB OF ATOMIC WJSIGHTS AJSm 




Element. 

Hydrogen 

Carbon 


At. tot. 

I 

12 


Symbol. 
H 
C 


Oxygen 

Nitrogen 

Sulphur 

Phosphorus 

Chlorine 


16 
14 
82 
31 
35.5 


O 

N 
S 
P 
CI 


Mercury 
Potassium 


200 
39 


Hg (Hydrargyrum) 
K (E:alium) 


Sodium 
Calcium 


23 
40 


Na (Natrium) 
Ca 


Iron 


56 


Fe (Ferrum) 



Multiple Proportions* — ^When two or more bodies unite 
in several proportions, their quantities, when not expressed 
by the atomic weights, are twice, thrice, four, or more times, 
these weights ; they are multiples of the atomic weights by 
some simple number. Thus, carbon and oxygen form two 
commonly occurring compounds, viz. , carbonic oxide, con- 
sisting of one atom of each ingredient, and carbonic acid, 
which contains to one atom, or 12 parts by weight, of car- 
bon, two atoms, or 32 parts by weight, of oxygen. 

Molecular Weights of Compounis.— While elements 
unite by indivisible cUoms, to form compounds, the 
compounds themselves combine with each other, or 
exist as molecules,^ or aggregations of atoms. It has 
indeed been customary to speak of atoms of a com- 
pottnd body, but this is an absurdity, for the smallest par- 
ticles of compounds admit of separation into their elements. 
The term molecule implies capacity for division just as 
atom excludes that idea. 



* Latterly, chemists are mostly inclined to receive as the tme atomic welghti 
donMt the numbers that have been commonly employe^ hyrirogen, chlorin* 
and a few others excepted. 

t Latin dlminntiYe, signifying a UUU fs 
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Ammonia 
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The BLolecular weight of a compound is the sum of the 
weights of the atoms that compose it. For example, wa- 
ter being composed of 1 atom, or 16 parts by weight, of 
oxygen, and 2 atoms, or 2 parts by weight, of hydrogen, 
has the molecular weight of 18. 

The following scheme illustrates the molecular compo- 
sition of a somewhat complex compound, one of the car« 
bonates of ammonia. 

Ammonia gas results from the onion of an atom of 
nitrogen with three atoms of hydrogen. One molecule 
of ammonia gas unites with a molecule of carbonic acid 
gas and a molecule of water, to produce a molecule of 
carbonate of ammonia. « 

'Ammonia ( Hydrogen, 8 ats. » 8 ) ^» m^.' 

1 mol. "1 Nitrogen, 1 " «i4f-l^P*»^ 
Carbonic acid, j Carbon, 1 " — 12 I _^ -.._i-a >ro r^»t*m 
1 mol. -I Oxygen, 2 " ^ ^\^4A parts -^79 puU. 

Water, __j Hydrogen, 2 " — 2» .«_-rta 

1 mol. "i Oxygen, 1 " -lef-^^P*™. 

Notation of Compounds* — ^For the purpose of express* 
ing easily and concisely the composition of compounds, 
and the chemical changes they undergo, chemists have 
agreed to make the symbol of an element signify one atom 
of that element. 

Thus H implies not only the light, combustible gas hy- 
drogen, but one part of it by weight as compared with other 
elements, and S suggests, in addition to the idea of the 
body sulphur, the idea of 32 parts of it by weight. Through 
this association of the atomic weight with the symbol, the 
composition of compounds is expressed in the simplest 
manner by writing the symbols of its elements one after 
the other, thus: carbonic oxide is represented by C O, 
oxide of mercury by Hg O, and sulphide of iron by Fe S. 
C O conveys to the chemist not only the fact of the 
existence of carbonic oxide, but also instructs him that its 
molecule contains an atom each of carbon and of oxygen, 
and from his knowledge of the atomic weights he gathers 
the proportions by weight of the carbon and oxygen in it. 
S 
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When a compound contams more than one atom oi aa 
element, this is shown by appending a small figure to the 
symbol of the latter. For example : water consists of 
two atoms of hydrogen united to one of oxygen, the 
symbol of water is then H, O. In like manner the symbol 
of carbonic acid is C O,. 

When it is wished to indicate that more than one mole- 
cule of a compound exists in combination or is concerned 
in a chemical change, this is done by prefixing a large 
figure to the symbol of the compound. For instance, 
two molecules of water are expressed by 2 H, 0. 

The symbol of a compound is usually termed t^ formula. 
Subjoined is a tabl^ of the formulas of some of the com- 
pounds that have been already described or employed. 

FORMULAS OF COMPOUNDS. 

Name. Formvla. Molecular weighK, 

Water 

Sulphydric acid 
Sulphide of iron 
Oxide of Mercury 
Carbonic acid (anhydrous) 
Chloride of calcium 
Sulphurous acid (anhydrous) 
Sulphuric acid 
Phosphoric acid 

Empirical ani Rational Formulas.— It is obyious that 
many different formulas can be made for a body of com- 
plex character. Thus, the carbonate of ammonia, whose 
composition has already been stated, (p. 49,) and which 
contains 

1 atom of Nitrogen, 

1 « « Carbon, 

3 atoms " Oxygen, and 

5 " " Hydrogen, 
may be most compactly expressed by the symbol 
N C O, H,. 



H.0 


18 


H.S 


84 


FeS 


88 


HgO 


216 


0, 


44 


OaCl, 


111 


SO, 


64 


SO. 


80 


P.O. 


142 
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Such a tbnniila merely iufonuB ud what elements and 
how many atoms of each element enter into the composi- 
tion of the substance. It is an empirical formula, being 
the simplest expression of the fietcts obtained by analysis 
of the substance. 

JRational formulas, on the other hand, are intended to 
convey some notion as to the constitution, formation, or 
modes of decomposition of the body. For example, the 
£eu)t that carbonate of ammonia results from the union 
of one molecule each of carbonic acid, water, and ammonia, 
is expressed by the formula 

N H„ H, O, C O,. 

A substance may haye as many rational formulas as 
there are rational modes of viewing its constitution. 

EfuatiOBS of Fomulas serve to explain the results of 
chemical reactions and changes. Thus the breaking up 
by heat of chlorate of potash into chloride of potassium 
and oxygen, is expressed by the following statement. 
Chlorate of potash. Chloride of potassium. Oxygen. 
KCIO, — KCl + O, 

The sign of equality, a, shows that what is written be- 
fore it supplies, and is resolved into what follows it. The 
sign + indicates and distinguishes separate compounds. 

The employment of this kind of short-hand for exhibit- 
ing chemical changes will find frequent illustration as we 
proceed with our subject. 

III»4es of Stating CoiipositioB of Chenleal Conpouis. 

— ^These are two, viz., atomic or molecular statements and 
centesimal statements, or proportions in one hundred parts, 
(per cent^ p. c. or "| ,.) These modes of expressing com- 
position are very useful for comparing together different 
compounds of the same elements, and, while usually the 
atomic statement answers for substances which are corn- 
paratively simple in their composition, the statement per 
cent is more useful for complex bodies. The composition 
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of the two compounds of carbon with oxygen is given b» 
low according to both methods. 

Atomic, Per cent. Atomic. Ihr eenK 

Carbon, (C) 13 42.86 (C) 13 37.27 

Oxygen, (O,) 16 57.14 (O,) 83 73.73 

Carbonic oxide, (C O,) ^ 100.00 Carbonic acid, (C 0„) 44 100.00 

The conTcrslon of one of these statements Into the other is a case of 
•Imple rale of three, which is illustrated in the following calculation of 
the centesimal compositior of water from Its atomic formula. 

Water, H, O, has the molecular weight 18, L e., it consists of two 
atoms of hydrogen, or two parts, and one atom of oxygen, or sixteen 
parts by welglit 

The arithmetical proportions subjoined serve for the calculation, tIs.: 
H, O Water H Hydrojren 

18 : 100 : : ? : per cent sought ( — H 11 -»-) 

HjO Water 6 Oxygen 

18 : 100 : : 16 : per cent sought ( — 88.884-) 

By multiplying together the second and third terms of these propor- 
tions, and dividing by the first, we obtain the required per cent^ viz., of 
kydrogen, 11.11 ; and of oxygen, 88.88. 

The reader must bear well in mind that chemical affinity 
manifests itself with yery different degrees of intensity 
between different bodies, and is variously modified, excited, 
or annulled, by other natural agencies and forces. 

§4. 

VEGETABLE ORGANIC COMPOUNDS OR PROXIMATE 
ELEMENTS. 

We are now prepared to enter upon the study of the 
organic compounds, which constitute the vegetable struo- 
ture, and which are produced from the elements carbon, 
oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, sulphur, and phosphorus, by 
the united agency of chemical and vital forces. The num- 
ber of distinct substances found in plants is practically un- 
limited« There are already well known to chemists hun- 
dreds of oils, acids, bitter principles, resins, coloring mat* 
terSy eta Almost every plant contains some organic body 
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peculiar ta itself, and osas^y the same plant in its different 
parts reveals to the senses of taste and smell the presence 
of several individual suhstances. In tea and coffee occnra 
an intensely bitter " active principle," thein. From tobacco 
an oily liquid of eminently narcotic and poisonous proper* 
ties, nicotin^ can be extracted. In the orange are found 
no less than three oils / one in the leaves, one in the flow* 
ers, and a third in the rind of the firuit. 

Notwithstanding the great number of bodies thus occur- 
ing in the vegetable kingdom, it is a few which form the 
bulk of all plants, and especially of those which have an agri- 
cultural importance as sources of food to man and animals. 
These substances, into which any plant may be resolved by 
simple, mostly mechanical means, are conveniently termed 
proximate elements^ and we shall notice them in some de* 
tail under six principal groups, viz : 

1. Water. 

2. The Cbllitlosb Group or Amyloids — Cellulose, 
(Wood,) Starch, the Sugars and Gums. 

3. The Pectosb Group — ^the Pulp and Jellies of Fruits 
and certain Roots. 

4. The Vegetable Acids. 
6. The Fats wid Oils. 

6. The Albumdtoid or Protein Bodies. 

1* Watery H, O, as already stated, is the most abundant 
ingredient of plants. It is itself a compound of oxygen and 
hydrogen, having the following centesimal composition : 
Oxygen, 88.88 
Hydrogen, 11.11 

100.00 
It exists in all parts of the plant, is the immediate cause 
of the succulence of the tender parts, and is essential to 
the life of the vegetable organs. 

In the following table are gfiven the percentages of water In some of 
the more common agricnltorol products in theyVesA ttate^ but the pro- 
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portions are not quite constant, even in the saoM part of different 8peci> 

mens of any giyeu plant. 

WATEB (per eerU) nr fbbsh plants. 

Mendow grass 72 

Red clover 79 

Maize, as used for fodder 81 

Cabbage 90 

Potato tubers 75 

Sugar beets 83 

Carrots 85 

Turnips ', 91 

Pine wood 40 

In living plants, water is usually perceptible to the eye 
or feel, as sap. But it is not only fresh plants that con- 
tain water. When grass is made into hay, the water is by 
no means all dried out, but a considerable proportion re- 
mains in the pores, which is not recognizable by the 
senses. So, too, seasoned wood, flour, and starch, when 
seemingly dry, contain a quantity of invisible water, which 
can be removed by heat. 

J)xp. 21.— Into a wide glass tube, Uke that shown in fig. 2, place a 
spoonful of saw-dust, or starch, or a little bay. Warm over a lamp, but 
very slowly and cautiously, so as not to bum or blacken the substance. 
Water will be expelled from the organic matter, and will coUect on the 
cold part of the tube. 

It is thus obvious that vegetable substances may con- 
tain water in two different conditions. Red clover, for 
example, when growing or freshly cut, 
contains about 79 per cent of water. 
When the clover is dried, as for making 
hay, the greater share of this water es- 
capes, so that the air-dry plant contains 
but about 17 per cent. On subjecting the 
air-dry clover to a temperature of 212° ^*^* ^* 

for some hours, the water is completely expelled, and the 
substance becomes really dry. 

To driYc off all water from vegetable matters, the chemist usually em- 
ploys a waler-bathy fig. 9, consisting of a vessel of tin or copper plate, 
with double walls, between which is a space that may be nearly filled 
with water. The substance to be dried is placed in the interior chamber. 
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the door is closed, and the water is brought to boll by the heat of a lamp 
or stove. The precise quantity of water belonging to, or contained in, a 
substance, is ascertained by first weighing the substance, then drying it 
until its weight is constant. The Iom is water. 

In the subjoined table are given the average quantities, per cerU^ of 
water existing in various vegetable products when air-dry, 

WATEB pr ▲IB-T>RT PLAICTS. 

Meadow grass, (hay,) 15 

I Red clover hay 17 

Pine wood 20 

Straw and chaff of wheat, rye, etc 15 

Bean straw 18 

Wheat, (rye, oat,) kernel 14 

Maize kernel 12 

That portion of the water which the fresh plant loses by 
mere exposure to the air is chiefly the water of its juices 
or sap, and is manifest to the sight and feel as a liquid, in 
crushing the fresh plant; it is, properly speaking, tliQ/ree 
water of vegetation. The water which remains in the air- 
dry plant is imperceptible to the senses while in the plant, 
— can only be discovered on expelling it by heat or other- 
wise, — and may be designated as the hygroscopic water of 
vegetation. 

The amount of water contained in either fi^sh or air- 
dry vegetable matter is constantly fluctuating with the 

temperature and the dryness of the atmosphere. 

« 

2t The Ckllulose Group, or the Amyloids. 
This group comprises Cellulose, Starch, Inulin, Dextrin^ 
Gum, Cane sygar, Fruit sugar, and Grape sugar. 

These bodies, especially cellulose and starch, form by 
far the larger share — ^perhaps seven-eighths — of all the dry 
matter of vegetation, and most of them are distributed 
throughout all parts of plants. 

Cellulose, C^, H^, Oj„. — ^Every agricultural plant is an 
aggregate of microscopic cells, i e., is made up of minute 
sacks or closed tubes, adhering to each other. 
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Fig^. 10 represents an extremely thin slice from the stem of a cabbage^ 
majpiified 230 diameters. The united walls of two cells are seen in sec- 
tion at a, while at b an empty space is noticed. 




Fig. 10. 

The outer coating, or wall, of the cell is cellulose. This 
substance is accordingly the skeleton or framework of the 
plant, and the material that gives tough- 
ness and solidity to its parts. Next to 
water it is the most abundant body in 
the vegetable world. 

All plants and all parts of all plants 
contain cellulose, but it is relatively most 
abundant in their stems and leaves. In 
seeds it forms a large portion of the husk, 
shell, or other outer coating, but in the 
interior of the seed it exists in small 
quantity. 

The fibers of cotton, (Fig. 11, a,) hemp, 
and flax, (Fig. 11, 5,) and white cloth and 
unsized paper made from these materials, 
are nearly pure cellulose. 

The fibers of cotton, hemp, and flax, are simply 

long and tliick-walled cells, the appeamnce of 

*^' which, when hiirhly mcu?nified, is shown in fig. 

11, where a represents the thinner, more soft, and coflapsed cotton fiber, 

and b the thiclver and more durable fiber of linen. 
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Wood, or woody fiber, consists of long and slender celk 
of various forms and dimensions, see p. 271,) which are deii- 
cate when young, (in the sap wood,) but as they become 
older fill up interiorly by the deposition of repeated layers 
of cellulose, which is intergrown with a substance, (or sub- 
stances,) called lignin* The hard shells of nuts and 
stone ftoiits contain a basis of cellulose, which is impreg- 
nated with ligneous matter. 

When quite pure, cellulose is a white, often silky or 
spongy, and translucent body, its appearance varying some- 
what according to the source whence it is obtained. In 
the air-dry state, it usually contains about 10* |, of hygro- 
scopic water. It has, in common with animal membranes, 
the character of swelling up when immersed in water, from 
imbibing this liquid ; on drying again, it shrinks in bulk« 
It is tough and elastic. 

Cellulose differs remarkably from the other bodies of 
this group, in the fact of its slight solubility in dilute acids 
and alkalies. It is likewise insoluble in water, alcohol, 
ether, the oils, and in most ordinary solvents. It is hence 
prepared in a state of purity by acting upon vegetable 
matters containing it with successive solvents, until all 
other matters are removed. 

The " skeletonized " leaves, fruit vessels, etc., which compose those 
beautiful objects called phantom bottqueU, are commonly made by dis- 
Bolying away the softer portions of fresh succulent plants by a hot sola* 



* According to F. Schohse, lignin imprejrnates, (not simply incniBts,) the 
cell-wall, it is soluble in hot alkaline solutions, and is readily oxidized by nltrit 
add. Schnlze ascribes to it the composition 

Carbon ..66.8 

* Hydrogen 6.8 

Oxygen 88.9 

100.0 
Tblfl IS, howerer, »imply the inferred composition of what i^ left a'ler the 
eeHnloee, etc., have been removed. Lignin cannot be separated in tae pure 
state, and has never been analyzed. What is thus designated is probably a mix- 
tore of several distinct substances. 

Lignin appears to be indigestible by herbivorous animals, iGrouv€n, V. Buf' 
r.) • 

3* 
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tton of canBtic BOdn, and afterwards whitening the skeleton of flbers that 
remains by means of cliloride of lime, (bleaching powder.) They are al- 
most pnje cellulose. 

Skeletons may also be prepared by steeping vegetable matters in a mix- 
ture of chlorate of potish and dilate nitric acid for a number of days. 

Exp. 32.— To 500 cubic cerUimeters* (or one pint,) of nitric acid of 
density 1.1, add 80 grams, (or one ounce,) of pulverized chlorate of pot 
ash, and dissolve tUe latter by agitation. Suspend in this mixture a 
number of leaves, etc.,t and let them remain undisturbed, at a temper- 
ature not above 65* F., until they are perfectly whitened, which may re- 
quire from 10 to 20 days. The preparations of leaves should be floated 
out from the solutions on slips of paper, washed copiously in clear Mrater, 
and dried under pressure between folds of unsized paper. 

The flbers of the whiter and softer kinds of wood are now much em- 
ployed in the fabrication of p:>per. For this purpose the wood is rasped 
to a coarse powder by macbinery, then freed from lignin, starch, etc, 
by a hot solution of soda, and flnally ble:iclied with chloride of lime. 

The husks of maize have been successfully employed in Austria, both 
for making paper and an inferior cordage. 

Though cellulose is insoluble in, or bat slightly affected 
by dilute acids and alkalies, it is dissolved or altered by 
these agents, when they are concentrated or hot. The 
result of the action of strong acids and alkalies is very 
various, according to their kind and the degree of strength 
in which they are employed. 

The stron<cest nitric acid transforms cellulose into nUiy)ceUiUoite, (pyrox- 
nine, gun cotton,) a body whicli burns explosively, and has been em? 
ployed as a substitute for gunpowder. 

Sulphuric acid of a certain strength, by short contict with cellulose, con- 
verts it a tough, translucent substance which strongly resembles bladder 
or similar animal membranes. Paper, tbus treated, becomes the veffetable 
parchment of commerce. 

• On subsequent pages we shall make frequent use of some of the French dec- 
Smal weights and measores, for the reasons that they are much more convenient 
than the Bnglish ones, and are now almost ezclasively employed in all scientific 
tiestises and investigations. For small weights, the gram^ abbreviated gm., 
(equal to 16^ grains, nearly), is the cnstomary unit The unit of measure by vol- 
ume is the cubic cmtimeier^ abbreviated c. c, (90 c. c. equal one fluid ounce 
nearly). Gram weights and glass measures graduated into cubic centimeterB are 
Itaraished by' all dealers in chemical apparatus. 

t Full-grown but not old leaves of the elm, maple, and maize, heads of un- 
ripe grain, slices of 'iie stem and Joints of maijm, etc., may be employed to fhr- 
nish siceletons that will prove valuable in the study of the structure of theM 
oisans. 
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Szp. 23. — To prepare parchment paper, fill a large cylindrical tcft inb% 
Arst to the depth of an inch or so with water, then poar in three Umea 
this built of oil of vitriol, and mix. When the liqaid U perfectly cool, im- 
merse into it a strip of unsized paper, and let it remain for aboat 15 sec- 
onds ; then remove, and rinse it copiously in water. Lastly, took for 
some minates in water, to which a little ammonia is added, and wash 
again with pure water. These washings are for the purpose of removing 
the acid. The success of this experiment depends upon the proper 
strength of the acid, and the time of immersion. If need be, rei>eat, va- 
tylug these conditions slightly, until the resalt is obtained. 

Prolonged contact with strong salphuric acid converts 

cellulose into dextrin, and finally into sugar, (see p. 75.) 

Other intermediate products are, however, formed, whose 

nature is little understood ; but the properties of one of 

them is employed as a teat for cellulose. 

£xp. 2i. — Spread a slip of unsized paper upon a china plate, and pour 
upon it a few drops of the diluted sulphuric acid of Exp. 2d. After some 
time the paper is seen to swell up and partly dissolve. Now flow it with a 
weak solution of iodine,* when these dissolved portions will assume a 
fine and intense blue color. This deportment is characteristic of cellulose, 
and may be employed for its recognition under the microscope. If the 
experiment be repeated, using a larger proportion of acid, and allowing 
the action to continue for a considerably longer time, the substance 
producing the blue color is itself destroyed or converted into sugar, and 
addition of iodine has no effectf 

Boiling for some hours with dilute sulphuric acid also 
transforms cellulose into sugar, and, under certain circum- 
stances, chlorhydric acid and alkalies have the same 
effect upon it. 

The denser and more impure forms of cellulose, as they 
occur in wood and straw, are slowly acted upon by chemi« 
cal agents, and are not easily digestible by most animals ; 
but the cellulose of young and succulent stems, leaves, and 
fruits, is digestible to a large extent, especially in the 
stomachs of animals which naturally feed on herbage, and 
therefore cellulose ranks among the nutritive substances. 



• Dissolve a fragment of iodine as large as a wheat kernel in 30 c. c. of alco* 
hoi, add 100 c. c. of water to the solation, and preserve in a well stoppered bottle. 

t According to Qrouvon, cellnlose prepared from rye straw, (and impure f) 
requires several honrs^ action of sulptacric acid before it will strike a blue color 
With iodine, OKw/SiEibmttiuitfrBsfieM,; 467.) 
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Chemieal composition of cellulose. — ^This body is a com- 
pound of the three elements, carbon, oxygen, and hydro- 
gen. Analyses of it, as prepared from a multitude of 
sources, demonstrate that its composition is expre^ed by 
the formula, Cj, H,^ 0„. In 100 parts it contains 

Carbon, 44.44 
Hydrogen, 6.17 
Oxygen, 49.39 

100.00 

Modes qf estimating ceUvlose.— In Btatements of the eomxxMition of 
plants, the terms Jibery looodyflber^ and crude cellulose^ are often met with. 
These are applied to more or less impure cellulose, which is ohtained as 
a residue after remoYlng other matters, as far as possible, by alternate 
treatment with dilute acids and alkalies, but without acting to any great 
extent on the cellulose itselC The methods formerly employed, and 
those by whieh most of our analyses have been made, are confessedly 
imperfect. If the solvents are too concentrated, or the temperatuie at 
which they net is too high, cellulose itself is dissolved ; while with toe 
dilute reagents a portion of other matters remains unattacked. The 
method adopted by Henneberg, ( Versuchs StcUionen, VI, 497,) with quite 
good results, is us follows: 8 grams of the finely divided substance are 
boiled for half an hour with 200 cubic centimeters of dilute sulphuric 
acid, (containing 1}^ per cent of oil of vitriol,) and after the substance 
has settled, the acid liquid is poured ofll The residue is boiled again 
for half an hour with 200 c. c of water, and this operation is repeated a 
second time. The residual substance is now boiled half an hour with 
200 c. c. of dilute potash lye, (containing 1}^ per cent of dry caustie 
potash,) and after removing the alkaline liquid, it is boiled twice with 
water as before. What remains is brought upon a filter, and washed 
with water, then with alcohol, and, lastly, with ether, as long as these 
solvents take up anything. This ci*ude cellulose contains ash and nitro- 
gen, for which corrections must be made. The nitrogen is as6r:med to 
belong to some albuminoid, and from its quantity the amount of th« 
latter is calculated, (see p. 108.) 

Even with these corrections, the quantity of cellulose is not obtained 
with entire accuracy, as is usually indicated by its appearance and its 
composition. "While, according to V. Hofmeister, the crude cellulose 
thus prepared from the pea is pei-fectly white, that from wheat bran ia 
brown, and that from rape-cake is almost black in color. 

Grouven gives the following analyses of two samples of crude celluloet 
obtained by a method essenUally the some as we have described. (9fft 
aaltmnifukr Bericht, p. 4561) 
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Water... 


Sffe-drawflber, 

a«5 


LinmJIbtr. 
5.40 


Ash 

N 

c 


206 

015 

43.47 


L14 

0.26 

88.86 


H 

0. 


6.04 

40.64 


5.89 
4a 95 










100.00 


100.00 



On deducting water nnd ash, and making proper correction for Um 
Biirogen, the above samples, together with one of wheat-straw fiber, 
analyzed by Henneberg, exhibit the following composition, compared 
with pure ceilolose. 

Bye-straw jfbtr. Linen fiber. Wheai-riraw fiber. J^recetttdom, 

C 47.5 4L0 45.4 44.4 

H 6.8 6.4 6.8 6.2 

45.7 62.6 4a8 49.4 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Franz Scbuize, of Rostock, proposed in 1857 another method forest!* 
matinir cellulose, which has recently, (1866,) been shown to be more co:* 
rect than the one already described. Kfllm, Aronstein, nnd H. Schulze, 
{Menrteberg^a Journal fur Laftdtoii-thechc^ft^ 1866, pp. 289 to 297,; have ap- 
plied this method in the foUowins: manner: One paii; of the dry pulyer- 
ized substance, (2 to 4 grams,) which has been previously extracted with 
water, alcohol, and ether, is placed in a glass-stoppered bottle, with 0.8 
part of chlorate of potash and 12 parts of nitric acid of specific gravity 
1.10, and digested at a temperature not exceeding 65* F. for 14 days. At 
the expiration of this time, the contents of the bottle are mixed with 
some water, brought upon a filter, and washed, firstly, with cold and 
afterwards, with hot water. When all the acid and soluble matters have 
been washed out, the contents of the filter are emptied into a beaker, 
and heated to 165* F. for about 45 minutes with weak ammonia, (1 part 
commercial ammonia to 50 parts of water) ; the substance is then brought 
apon a weighed filter, and washed, first, with dilute ammonia, as long aa 
Ihis passes off colored, then with cold and hot water, then with alcoitol, 
and, finally, with ether. The substance remaining contains a small 
quantity of ash and nitrogen, for which corrections must be made. The 
fiber is, however, purer than that procured by the other method, and a 
somewhat larger quantity, (>^ to 1^ per cerit^) is obtained. The results 
appear to vary but about onoper ee?it from the truth. 

The average proportions of ceilolose found in yarioni yegetahlt 
matters in the usual or alr-diy state, are as follows : 
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AMOXnn 07 0BLLULO8B Dl. FLAMTB. 

Jnf ctnt, Atmr^ 

Potato tnber 1.1 Red cloyer plant in flower. . .10 

Wheatkerael 8.0 " " hay 84 

Wheatmeal 0.7 Timothy " 23 

Maise kernel 5.5 M(dze cobe 88 

Barley " 8.0 Oat straw 40 

Oat •* 10.8 Wheat" 48 

Buckwheat kernel 15.0 Rye " 54 

Starch, C^, H,, O,,.— The cells of the seeds of wheat^ 
com, and all other grains, and the tubers of the potato, 
contain this familiar body in great abundance. It occurs 
also in the wood of all forest trees, especially in antnmn 
and winter. It accumulates in extraordinary quantity in 
the pith of some plants, as in the Sago-palm, (MetroxyUm 
Humphii^) of the Malay Islands, a single tree of which 
may yield 800 lbs. 

Starch occurs in greater or less quantity in every plant 
that has been examined for it. 

The preparation of starch from the potato is very sim- 
ple. The potato contains, on the average, 76 per cent wa- 
ter, 20 per cent starch, and 1 per cent of cellulose, while 
the remaining 3 per cent consists mostly of matters which 
are easily soluble in water. By grating, the potatoes are 
reduced to a pulp ; the cells are thus broken and the staroh- 
gi*ains set at liberty. The pulp is then agitated on a fine 
sieve, in a stream of water. The washings run off milky, 
from suspended starch, while the cellulose is retained by 
the sieve. The milky fluid is allowed to rest in vats until 
the starch is deposited. It is then poured off, and the 
starch is collected and dried. 

Wheat-starch is commonly made by allowing wheaten 
flour mixed with water to ferment for several weeks. By 
this process the gluten, etc., are converted 'into soluble 
matters, which are removed by washing, from the unalter- 
ed starch. 

Starch is now largely manufactured from maize. A 
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dilute Bolution of caustic soda is used to dissolve the al- 
buminoids, see p. 95. The starch and bran remaining, are 
separated by diffusing both in water, when the bran rap- 
idly settles, and the water being run off at the proper 
time, deposits the pure starch, eom'Starch of commerce, . 
also known as maizena. 

Starch is prepared by similar methods from rice, horse- 
chestnuts, and various other plants. 

Arrow-root is starch obtained by grating and washing 
the root-sprouts of Maranta Indica^ and M. arundinaceay 
plants native to the West Indies. 

Exp. 25. — ^Reduce a clean potato to pulp by means of a tin grater. 
Tie np the pulp in a piece of not too fine muslin, and squeeze it repeat- 
edly in a quart or more of water. The starch grains thus pass the 
meshes of the cloth, while the cellulose is retained. Let the liquid stand 
imtil the starch settles, pour off the water, and dry the residue. 

Starch, as usually seen, is a white powder which con- 
sists of minute, rounded grains, and hence has a slightly 
harsh feel. When observed under a powerful magnifier, 
these grains often present characteristic forms and dimen- 
sions. 

In potato-starch they are egg or kidney-shaped, and are 

» e 




Fig. 12. 
distinctly marked with curved lines or ridges, which sur- 
round a point or eye ; a, fig. 12. Wheat-starch consists of 
grains shaped like a thick burning-glass, or spectacle-lens, 
having a cavity in the centre, h. Oat-starch is made up 
of compound grains, which are easily crashed into smaller 
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granules, c. In maize and rice the grains are nsnally so 
densely packed in the cells as to present an angular (six- 
sided) outline, as in d. The starch of the bean and pea 
has the appearance of e. The minute starch-grains of the 
parsnip are represented at/, and those of the beet at g. 

The grains of potato-starch are among the largest, be- 
ing often l-300th of an inch in diameter ; wheat-starch 
grains are about 1-lOOOth of an inch ; those of rice, l-3000th 
of an inch, while those of the beet-root are still smaller. 

Unorganized StarcJi exists as a jelly in several plnntSf according to 
SchleidcD, (Bof-anik p. 127). Dragendorff asserts, that in the seeds of 
colza and mustard the starch does not occur in the form of grains, bnt 
in an unorganized state, which he considers to be the same as that no- 
ticed by Schleiden. 

The starch-grains are unacted upon by cold water, un- 
less broken, (see Exp. 26,) and quickly settle from suspen- 
sion in it. 

When starch is triturated for a long time with cold water, whereby the 
grains are broken, the liquid, after filtering or standing until perfectly 
dear, contains starch in extremely minute quantity. . 

When starch is heated to near boiling with 12 to 15 times its weight 
of water, the grains swell and burst, or exfoliate, the water is absorbed, 
and the whole forms a jelly. This is the starch-paste used by the laun- 
dress for stiflfening muslin. The starch is but very slightly dissolved by 
this treatment ; see Exp. 27. On freezing, it separates almost perfectly. 

When starch-paste is dried, it forms a hard, horn-like mass. 

Tapioca and Sago are starch, which, from being heated while still 
moist, is partially converted into starch-paste, and, on drying, acquires a 
more or less translucent aspect. Tapioca is obtained from the roots of 
the Manihoty a plant which is cultivated in the West Indies and South 
America. Cassava Is a preparation of the same starch, roasted. Sago is 
made in the islands of the East Indian Archipelago, from the pith of 
palms. It is granulated by forcing the paste through metallic sieves. 
Both tapioca and sago are now imitated from potato starch. 

Test for Starch. — ^The chemist is enabled to recognize 
starch with the greatest ease and certainty by its peculiar 
deportment towards iodine, which, when dissolved in wa- 
ter or alcohol and brought in contact with starch, gives 
it a beautiful purple or blue color. This test may be used 
even in microscopic observations with the utmost facility. 
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Exp. 26.— Shake together hi a test tube, 80 c. c of water and starch 
of the bulk of a kernel of maize. Add solution of iodine, drop by drop, 
a<^tating until a faint purplish color appears. Pour off half the liquid 
into another test tube, and add at once to it one-fourth its bulk of iodine 
solution. The latter portion becomes intensely blue by transmitted, or 
almost black by reflected light On standing, observe that in the first 
case, where starch preponderates, it settles to the bottom leaving a 
colorless liquid, which sliows the insolubility of starch in cold water ; 
the starch itself has a purple or red tint. In the case iodine was used in 
excess, the deposited starch is blue-black. 

Exp. 27.— Place a bit of starch as large as a grain of wheat in 30 c. c. 
of cold water and heat to boiling. The starch is converted into thin, 
translucent paste. That a portion is dissolved is shown by filtering 
throui^h paper and adding to one-half of the filtrate a few drops of iodine 
solution, when a perfectly clear blue liquid is obtained. The delicacy 
of the reaction is shown by adding to 30 c c. of water a little solution 
of iodine, and noting that a few dirops of the solution of starch suffice to 
make the large mass of liquid perceptibly blue. 

By the prolonged action of dry heat, hot water, acids, 
or alkalies, starch is converted first into dextrin, and finally 
into sugar (glucose), as will be presently noticed. 

The same transformations are accomplished by the action 
of living yeast, and of the so-called diastase of germinat- 
ing seeds ; see p. 328. 

The saliva of man and plant-eating animals usually 
likewise dissolves starch at blood heat by converting it in- 
to sugar. It is much more promptly converted into sugar 
by the liquids of the large intestine. It is thus digested 
when eaten by animals. It i?^, in fact, one of the most im- 
portant ingredients of the food of man and domestic ani- 
mals. 

The action of saliva demonstrates that starch-grains are not homoge- 
neous, but contain a small proportion of matter not readily soluble in this 
Hquid. This remains as a delicate skeleton after the grains are other- 
wise dissolved. It is probably cellulose. 

The chemical composition of starch is identical with 
that of cellulose ; see p. 60. 

Air-dry starch always contains a considerable amount 
of hygroscopic water, which usually ranges from 12 to 20 
per cent. 
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Next to water and cellulose, starch is the most abundant 
ingredient of agiicultural plants. 

In the subjoined table are ji^iven the proportions contained in certain 
vegetable products, as determined by Dr. Di-agendoi-flEl Tbe quantities 
•re, however, somewhat variable. Since the flt^res below mostly refer 
to air-dry substances, the proportions of hygroscopic water are also 
^ven, the quantity of which being changeable must be taken into ao> 
count in misiklng any strict comparisons. 

▲MOUMT OF STABOH IN FL^irrS. 

TFofer. Starch. 

Bsr cent. Per cent. 

Wheat 13.2 59.5 

Wheat flour 15.8 68.7 

Bye 11.0 59.7 

Oats 11.9 46.6 

Barley 11.5 57.5 

Timothy seed. ♦ 12.6 45.0 

Bice (huUed) 18.8 61.7 

Peas 5.0 87.8 

Beans (white) 16.7 88.0 

Clover seed 10.8 10.8 

Flaxseed 7.6 38.4 

Mustard seed 8.5 9.9 

Colza seed 5.8 8.6 

Teltow turnips ♦ dry substance 9.8 > 

Potatoes diy substance 62.5 

Starch U quaniitatMLy eitimated by various methods. 

1. In case of potatoes or cereal g^ins, It may be determined rough' y 
Oy direct mechanical separation. For this purpose 5 to 20 grams of the 
substance are reduced to fine division by grating (potatoes) or by soften* 
iDg In warm water, and crushing In a mortar (gnilns). The pulp thus 
obtained Is washed either upon a flue hair-sieve or In a bag of muslin, 
until the water runs off clear. The starch is allowed to settle, dried, and 
weighed. The value of this method depends upon tbe care employed 
in the operations. The amount of sttirch falls out too low, because It la 
impossible to break open all the minute cells of the substance analyzed. 

2. In many cases starch may be estimated with more precision by con- 
version Into sugar ; see p. 76. 

8. Dr. Dragendorff, of the Rostock Laboratory, proceeds with starch de- 
terminations as follows: The pulverized substance, after drying out 
all hygroscopic moisture at 212', is digested for 18 to 30 hours, at a tem- 
perature of 212*, In 10 to 12 times Its weight of a solution of 5 to 6 parts 
of hydrate of potash In 94 to 95 parts of anhydrous alcohol. The 
digestion must take place In sealed glass tubes, or In a sliver 
vessel which admits of closing perfectly. By this treatment tli« 

* A sweet and mealy turnip grown on light soils for table use. 
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ftlbnmlnoid Bnbstances, the fats, the sugar, and dextrliif are brought 
Into snch a condition that simple washing with alcohol or water suf- 
fices to remove them completely. The chief part of the phosphoric 
and silicic acids is lii^ewise rendered soluble. The starcli-grains 
are not affected, neitlier does th^ cellulose undergo alteration, either 
qualitatively or quantitatively. In fact, this treatment serves excellently 
to isolate starch-grains for microscopic investigations. Besides starch 
and cellulose nothing resists the action of alcoholic potash save portlont 
of cuticle, inim, and some earthy salts. 

When the digestion is finished, it is advisable, especially in case the 
substance is rich in fit, to bring the contents of the tube upon a filter 
while still hot, as otherwise potash-salts of the fatty acids may crystallize 
out It is also well to wash immediately, first, with hot absolute alcohol^ 
then, with cold alcohol of ordinary strength, and finally, with cold wa* 
ter until these several solvents remove nothing more. In the analysis 
of matters which contain much mucilage, as flaxseed, the washing 
must be completed with alcohol of 8 to 10 per cent, to prevent the 
swelling up of the residue. ^ 

The filter should be of good ordinary (not Swedish) paper, should be 
washed with chlorhydric acid and water, dried at 212*, and weighed. 
When the substance is completely washed, the filter and its contents 
are dried, first at 120% and finally at 212*. Tbe loss consists of albumi- 
noids, fJBit, sugar, and a part of the salts of the substance, and when the 
last three are separately estimated, it may serve to control the estima- 
tion, by elementary analysis, of the albuminoids. 

The filter, with its contents, is now reduced to powder or shreds, and 
the wliole is heated with water containing 6 per cent of chlorhydric 
acid until a drop of the liquid no longer reacts blue with iodine. The 
treatment with potash letives the starch-gniins in such a state of purity 
from incrn»ting matters, that their conversion into dextrin proceeds 
with gre;it promptness, and is accomplished before the cellulose begins 
to be perceptibly acted upon. By weigliing the residue that remains 
from the action of chlorhydric acid, after washini^ and drying, the 
amount of cellulose, cork, lignin, gum, and insoluble fixed matters is 
found. By subtracting these from the wei«rht of the substance after 
exhaustion with potash, the quantity of starch is learned with great ac- 
curacy. The only error introduced by this method lies in the solution 
of some saline matters by the acid. The quantity is, however, so small 
as rarely to be appreciable. If needful, it can be taken into account by 
evaporating the acid solution to dryness, incinerating and weighing the 
residue By warming with concentrated malt-extmct at 132*, the starch 
alone Is tai^en into solution, and no correction Is needed for saline mat- 
ters. If it is wished to determine the sugar produced by the transfor- 
mation of the starch, a weaker acid must of course be empl oyed. In case 
of mucilaginous substances, the starch must be extracted by digestion 
with a strong solution of chloride of sodium, with which the requisite 
quantity of chlorhyaric acid has been mixed, and the residue should be 
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washed wfth wafer to which some alcohol has been added. — Smmd>mrf% 
J&umal fUr Landtoirthachqft^ 1862, p. 206. 

Inulill) Cj, H,j O,^, closely resembles starch in many 
points, and appears to i*eplace that body in the roots of 
the artichoke, elecampane, dahlia, dandelion, chicory, and 
other plants of the same natural family {composUoe). It 
may be obtained in the form of minute white grains, 
which dissolve easily in hot water, and mostly separate 
again as the water cools. Unlike starch, inulin exists in a 
liquid form in the roots above named, and separates in 
grains from the clear pressed juice when this is kept some 
time. According to Bouchardat, the juice of the dahlia 
tuber, expressed in winter, becomes a semi-solid white mass 
in this way, after reposing some hours, from the sepan^ 
cion of 8 per cent of this substance. 

Inulin, when pure^ gives no coloration T^ith iodina It 
may be recognized in plants, where it occurs in a solution 
usually of the consistence of a thin oil, by soaking a slice 
of the plant in strong alcohol. Inulin is insoluble in this 
liquid, and under its influence shortly separates as a solid 
in the form of spherical granules, which may be identified 
with the aid of the microscope. 

When long boiled with water it is slowly but complete- 
ly converted into a kind of sugar, (levulose) ; hot dilute 
acids accomplish the same transformation in a short time. 
It is digested by animals, and doubtless has the same value 
for food as starch. 

In chemical co^nposition^ inulin agrees perfectly with 
cellulose and starch ; see p. 60. 

Dextrin, Cj, H,, O^^, has been thought to occur in small 
quantity dissolved in the sap of all plants. According to 
Von Bibra's late investigations, the substance existing in 
bread-grains which earlier experimenters believed to be 
dextrin, is in reality gum. Busse, who has still more 
recently examined various young cereal plants and seeds, 
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ftnd potato tubers, for dextrin, found it only in old jK#tatoe9 
and young wheat plants, and there in very small quantity, 
— Jahreshericht far CJiemie, 1866, p. 664. 

Dextrin is easily prepared artificially by the transforma- 
tion of starch, and its interest to us is chiefly due to this 
fikJt. When starch is exposed some hours to the heat of 
an oven, or 30 minutes to the temperature of 415° F., the 
grains swell, burst open, and are gradually converted into 
a light-brown substance, which dissolves readily in water, 
forming a clear, gummy solution. This is dextiin, and thus 
prepared it is largely used in the arts, especially in calico- 
piinting, as a cheap substitute for gum arable, and bears 
the name British gum. In the baking of bread it is foim- 
ed from the starch of the flour, and often constitutes ten 
per cent of the loaf The glazing on the crust of bread, 
or upon biscuits that have been steamed, is chiefly due to 
a coating of dextidn. Dextrin is thus an important ingre- 
dient of those kinds of food which are prepared from the 
Btarcliy grains by cooking. 

British gum, or commercial dextrin, appears either in 
translucent brown masses, or as a yellowish-white powder. 
On addition of cold water, the dextrin readily dissolves, 
leaving behind a portion of unaltered starch. When the 
solution is mixed with strong alcohol, the dextrin separates 
in white flocks, which, upon agitation, unite to translucent 
salvy clumps. With iodine, solution of commercial dex- 
trin gives a fine purplish-red color. Pure dextrin is, how- 
ever, unaffected by iodine. 

Exp. 28. — Cautiously heat a spoonful of powdered starch in a porce- 
lidn dish, with constant stirring so that it may not burn, for the spaco 
of five minutes ; it acquires a yellow, and later, a brown color. Now 
add thrice its bulk of water, and heat nearly to boiHn:^. ObsciTC that a 
slimy solution is formed. Pour it upon a filter; the liquid that runs 
through contiiins dextrin. To a portion, add twice its bulk of alcohol ; 
dextrin is precipitated. To anotlier portion, add solution of iodine; this 
shows the presence of dissolved but unaltered starch, which likewise re« 
mains solid in considerable quantities upon the filter. To a third portion 
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of the filtrate add one drop of strong snlpharic acid, and boil a few 
minutes. Test with iodine, which will now prove that all the starch is 
transformed. 

Not only beat, but likewise acids and ferments produce 
dextrin from starcb, and also from cellulose. In tbe 
sprouting of seeds it is formed from starcb, and bence h 
an ingredient of malt liquors. It is often contained in 
tbe animal body. Limpricbt obtained nearly a pound of 
dextrin from 200 lbs. of tbe flesb of a young borse. — Ann, 
Ch. Ph., 133, p. 295. 

Tbe chemical composition of dextrin is tbe same as tbat 
of cellulose, starcb, and inulin. 

The GmnSt — ^A number of bodies exist in tbe vegetable 
kingdom, whicb, from tbe similarity of tbeir properties, 
bave received tbe common designation of Gums. Tbe 
best known are Gum Arabic, or Arabin / tbe gum of the 
Cherry and Plum, or Ceraain ; Gum Tragacantb and Bas- 
Bora Gum, or JBassorin; and the Vegetable Mucilage of 
various roots, viz., of mallow and comfrey ; and of certain 
seeds, as those of flax and quinct 

Arabin^ — Gum Arabic or Arabin exudes from tbe 
stems of various species of acacia tbat grow in tbe tropi- 
cal countries of tbe East, especially in Arabia and Egypt. 
It occurs in tear-like, transparent, and, in its purest form, 
coloi'less masses. These dissolve easily in tbeir own weight 
of water, forming a viscid liquid, or mucilage, which is em- 
ployed for causmg adhesion bet ween surfaces of paper, 
and for thickening colors in calico-printing. Gum Arabic, 
when burned, leaves about 3 per cent of ash, chiefly car- 
bonates of lime and potash ; it is, in fact, a compound of 
lime and potash with Arabic acid. 

Aral^ic Acid is obtained pure by mixing a strong solution of gum 
Arabic with cblorhydric acid, and adding alcohol. It is thus pre- 
cipitated as a millt-wbite mass, whicli, when dried at 212*, beeoniei 
traosparenti and has the composition Cu Hn On. 
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Ib MIO parte, Arabic acid contaiiu : 

Carbon 43.13 
Hydrogen 6.41 
Oxygen 51.47 

100.00 
By exposure to a temperature of 250*, Arabic acid loses one moleevla 
of water, and becomes insoluble in water, being transformed into 
Jfetarabie Add, (Fremy^s Aeide metagummique). 

CcrasiB* — The gam which frequently fi)nn8 glassy 
masses on the bark of cherry, plum, apricot, peach, and 
almond trees, is a mixture in variable proportions of 
Arabin, or the arabates of lime and potash, with cerasin^ 
or the metarabates of lime and potash. Cold water dis- 
solves the former, while the cerasin remains undissolved, 
but swollen to a pasty mass or jelly. ^ 

metaraMc Acid, is prepared, as above stated, by exposing Arable 
acid to a temperature of 250* F., and its composition is On Hm Oio. It 
is likewise produced by putting solution of gum Arabic in contact with 
oil of vitriol. On the other hand, metarabic acid is converted into Arabic 
acid, by boiling with water and a little lime or alkali. Metirabic acid, 
as well as its compounds with lime, potash, etc., are insoluble in water. 

BaSSOrill) Cj, H,^ Oj^, as found in Gum Tragacanth, has 
much similaiity to metarabic acid in its properties, being 
insoluble in water, but swelling up in it to a paste or jelly. 

Tegetable Mucilage, C,, H„ 0„, 

has the same composition, and near- 
ly the same characters as Bassorin, 
and is possibly identical with it. It j.^'^^^^^np^V^^^TT^^ 

of pLir' ""''''^'' ;«°«*i*'^«°* ^ rotetiiiiiif 

It is procured in a stite of purity by soak- 
ing unbroken flaxseed in cold water, with 
frequent agitation, heating the liquid to ^ 
boiling, straining, and evaporating, until 
addition of alcohol separates tenacious 
threads from it. It is tiien precipitated by. 
alcohol containing a little chlorhydric ^'S- ^^* 

acid, and washed by the same mixture. On drying, it forms a homy, 
eoloriess. and friable mass. Fig. 13 represents a highly magnified se^ 
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tlon of the flaxseed. The external cells, a, eontaiu the mndlage. Whea 
Boaked in water, the mucilage swells, bursts the cells, and exudes. 

One or other of these kinds of gum has been found in 
the following plants, viz., basswood, elm, apple, grape, 
castor-oil bean, mangold, tea, sunflower, pepper, in various 
sea-weeds, and in the seeds of wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
maize, rice, buckwheat, and millet. 

In the bre^d-grains, Arabin, or at least a soluble gum, 
occurs often in considerable proportion. 

TABLE OF THB FBOPOBTION8 (per €mf) OF GUH IN VABIOU8 JLIB-DKY 
FLAMT8 OB FABT8 OF PLANTS. 

(Acoording to Van Bibra, Die Oetreidearteti und dan Brod,) 

Wheat kernel 4.50 

Wheat flour, superfine 6.25 

Spelt ^(M,{TrU%cum spelta,) 2.48 

Wheat bran 8.85 

Spelt bran.... 12.52 

Bye kernel 4.10 

Bye flour 7.25 

Rye bran 10.40 

Barley flour 6.83 

Barley brau 6.88 

Oatmeal S.50 

Bice flour 2.00 

Millet flour 10.60 

Maize meal 8.05 

Buckwheat flour 2.85 

The gums are converted into sugar by long boiling with 
dilute acids. 

The recent experiments of Grouven show that, contrary 
to what has been taught hitherto, gum, (at least gum 
Arabic,) is digestible by domestic animals. 

Saccharose or Cane Sugar, C„ H„ 0,„ so called be- 



cause first and chiefly prepared from the -^ 
Bugar cane, is the ordinary sugar of com- ^ 



d 



merce. When pure, it is a white solid, \^ 
readily soluble in water, forming a color- Fig. 14. 

less, ropy, and intensely sweet solution. It crystallizes in 
rhombic prisms, fig. 14, which are^ usually small, as in 
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granulated sugar, but in the form of rock caody may be 
found an inch or more in length. The crystallized sugar 
obtained largely from the sugar-beet, in Europe, and that 
famished in the Uiuted States by the sugar-maple and 
Borghum, when pure, are identical with cane-sugar. 

Saccharose also exists in the vernal juices of the walnut, 
birch, and other trees. It occurs in the stems of unripe 
maize, in the nectar of flowers, in fi*esh honey, in parsnips, 
turnips, carrots, parsley, sweet potatoes, in the stems and 
roots of grasses, and in a multitude of fruits. 

Exp. 29.— Heat cautiously a spoonful of white sugar nntU it melts, (at 
856* F.,) to a clear yellow liquifL On rapid cooliug, it gives a transpar- 
ent mass, known as barley tugar^ which is employed in coofectionery. 
At a higher heat, it. turns brown, froths, emits pungent vapors, and be- 
comes burnt sugar, or caramel, which is used for coloring soups, ale, etc. 

The quantity per cent of saccharose in the juice of various plants is 
given in the annexed table. It is, of course, variable, depending upon 
the variety of plant in case of cane, beet, and soi^ghum, as weU as upon 
the stage of growth. 

8A00HABO8B IK TLANTa 

percent. 

Sugar cane, average 18 Feligot 

Sugarbeet, " 10 " 

Sorghum 9)^ Goesemann 

Maize, just flowered, 8X LQdersdorff 

Sugar maple, sap,average 2)4 Lie big 

Redmaple, " ♦» 2>^ " 

When a solution of this sugar is heated with dilute 
adds, or when acted on by yeast, it is converted into a mix- 
ture of equal parts of levulose, (fruit sugar,) and glucose, 
(grape sugar.) 

The composition of saccharose is the same as that of 
Arabic acid, and it contains in 100 parts : 
Carbon 42.lf 
Hydrogen 6.43 
Oxygen 61.46 

100.00 
Leyidose,or Fmit Sugar, (Fructose,) C„ H,, 0.„ exists 

mixed with other sugars in sweet fruits, honey, and mo- 
4 
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lasses. Inalin is converted into this sngai by long bolt* 
ing witli dilute acids, or with water alone. When pare, 
it is a colorless, amorphous* mass. It is incapable of crys- 
tallizing or granulating, and usually exists dissolved in a 
small proportion of water as a syrup. Its sweetness m 
equal to that of saccharose. 
Levulose contains in 100 parts : 

Carbon 40.00 

Hydrogen 6.67 

Oxygen 53.33 

100.00 

Glucose or Grape 8«gar, C„ H„ 0„, naturally occurs 
associated with levulose in the juices of plants and in 
honey. Granules of glucose separate firom the juice o£ the 
grape in drying, as may be seen in old " candied " raisins. 
Honey often granulates, or candies, on long keeping, from 
the crystallization of a part of its glucose. 

Glucose is formed from dextrin by the action of hot 
dilute acids, in the same way that levulose is produced 
from inulin. In the pure state it exists as minute, color- 
less crystals, and is, weight for weight, but half as sweet 
as the foregoing sugars. In composition it is identical 
with levulose. 

It coI^bines chemically witt water in two propoHions. Mouo-hy» 
drated glucose, (Cia Ha4 Ou HaO,) or Anthonys hard crystaUized gi-ape* 
sugar, which is prepared in Germany by a secret process, Is dry to the 
feeL Bi-hydrated glucose, (Cia Ha* Oia 2HaO,) occurs in commerce In an 
Impure state as a soft, sticky, crystalline mass, which becomes donghy 
at a slightly elevated temperature. Both these hydrates lose their erystal- 
water at 212'. 

Dissolved in water, glucose yields a syrup, which is 

thin, and destitute of the ropiness of cane-sugar syrup. 

It does not crystallize, (granulate,) so readily as cane-sugar. 

Exp. 30.— Mix 100 c. c. of water with 30 drops of strong sulphnric 
lusid, and heat to vigorous boiling in a glass flask. Stir 10 grama of 



< Literally without shape, 1. e., not ciystallixed. 
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fterdi with a Utile water, and pour the mbttiire Into the bo. Ii4nild, drop 

by drop, bo as not to intcrmpt the boiling. Tbe starch dissolves, and 
passes first into dextrin, and finally into glucose. Continae the ebnl- 
lition for sereml hours, replaelng the eyaporated water from lime to 
time. To remoTe the salf^nrie acid, add to tbe liquid, which may bo 
still milky from impurities in the starch, powdered cbaltL, until tbe soar 
taste disappears ; filter from tbe sulphate of lime, (gypsom,) that ia 
formed, and eyaporate the solution of glucose* at a gentle heat to a 
syrupy consistence. On long standing it may crystoUhBe or granulate. 

By this method is prepared the so-called potato-sugar, or stareh-sngar 
of comm^ce, which is added to grH>o-Joice for making a stronger wine, 
and Is also employed to adulterate cane or beet-sugar. 

In the sprouting and malting of grain, glucosef is like- 
wise produced from starch. 

Even cdlolose is conyertible into glaoose by the pro- 
longed action of hot dilute acids, and saw-dust has thus 
been made to yield an impure syrup, suitable for the pro- 
duction of alc(^oL 

In the formation of glucose from celluloee, starch, and dextrin, tbe 
latter snbstanoes take up the elements of water as represented by the 
equation 

C„H,.0« + 2H,0 — Ci,H,4 0« 
in tbis process, 90 parts of starch, dsc, yleid 100 parts of glucose. 

Trommer'B Copper ted.—k characteristic test for glucose and leTolosa 
is found in their deportment towards an alkaline solution of oxide of 
copper, which readily yields up oxygen to these sugars, being itself re- 
duced to yellow or red suboxide. 

Exp. 81. — ^Prepare the copper test by dissolving together in 30 c. c of 
warm water a pinch of sulphate of copper and one of tartaric acid ; add 
to the liqaid, solution of caustic potash until it feels slippery to the 
skin. Place in separate test tubes a few drops of solution of cane-suj^, 
a similar amount of the dextrin solution, obtained in Exp. 28; of solu- 
tion of glucose, from raisins, or from Exp. 80 ; and of molasses ; add to 
each a little of the copper solution, and place them in a vessel of hot 



* If the boiling has been kept up bnt an hour or so, the gincose wiU oontsin 
dextrin, ss may be ascertained ij mixing a small portion of the still acid liquid 
with 6 times its bulk of strong %lcohol, which will precipitate dextrin, bat not 
l^oooee. 

t According to some aadiorltiee, the sogar of malt Is distinct firom glacoee, 
and has been designated maUote, Pronably, however, the so-called maltose is a 
mixture of glucose and dextrin. 
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wftter. Obserre that the Bacchnrose and dextrin suffer no alteration foi 
a lODf^ thne, while the glucose and molasses shortly cause the separation 
of suboxide of copi>er. 

Exp. S3.— Heat to boiling a little white cane-sugar with 30 c. c of 
water, and 8 drops of strong sulphuric acid, in a glass or porcelain ditih, 
for 15 minutes, supplying ttie waste of water as needful, and test the 
liquid as in the last Exp. It will be found that tbis treatment trans- 
forms saccharose into glucose, (and leyulose.) 

ThB quantitxTtive estimatUm of the ntgam and qf dareh is commonly 
based upon the reaction just described. For this purpose the allvaiine 
copper solution is made of a known strength by dissolving a giren weight 
of sulphate of copper, etc, in a given volume of water, and the glucose, 
or levulose, or a mixture of both, being likewise made to a known vol- 
ume of solution, it is allowed to flow slowly from a graduated tube into 
a measured portion of warm copper solution, until the blue color is dis- 
charged. Experiment has demonstrated that one part of glucose or 
of levulose reduces 2.206 + parts of oxide of copper. Starch and sac- 
charose are first converted into glucose and levulose, by heating with an 
acid, and then examined in the same manner. For the details required 
to ensure accuracy, consult Fresenius' (^uanttUUive AtudyHs, 

As already stated, cane-sugar, by long boiling of its 
aqueous solution, and under the influence of hot dilute 
acids (Exp. 32) and yeast, loses its property of ready crys- 
tallization, and is converted into levulose and glucose. 

According to Dubrunfaut, two molecules of cane-sugar take up ih« 
elements of two molecules, (5.26 per cent,) of water, yielding a mixture 
of equal parts of levulose and glucose. This change is expressed in 
ehemical symbols as follows : 

2(C„H„0u) + 2H,0 = C„H„Oi, + Ci»Ha4 0i, 
Cane-mgar. Water. ZeinUose. Oluooae, 

The alterability of saccharose on heating its solutions 
occasions a loss of one-third to one-half of what is really 
contained in cane-iuice, and is one reason that solid sugar 
is obtained from the sorghum with such difficulty. Mo- 
lasses, sorghum syrup, and honey, usually contain all three 
of these sugars. In molasses, both the saccharose and 
gluoose are hindered fh)m crystallization by the levulose, 
and by saline matters derived from the cane-jiiice. 

Honey-dew, that sometimes falls in viscid drops from 
the leaves of the lime and other trees, is essentially a mix- 
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tnre of the three sugars with some gam. The mannas of 
Syria and Kurdistan are of similar composition. 

The older observers assumed the presence of glucose in 
the bread grains. Thus Yauquelin found, or thought he 
found, 8.5* jp of this sugar in Odessa wheat. More recent- 
ly, Peligot, Mitscherlich, and Stein have denied the pros* 
ence of any sugar in these grains. In his work on the 
Cereals and Bread, {Die Oetreidearten und das Brod^ 
I860,) p. 163, Von Bibra has reinvestigated this question, 
and found in fresh ground wheat, etc., a sugar having 
some of the characters of saccharose, and others of glucose 
and levulose. It is, therefore, a mixture. 

Yon Blbm found in the floor of yarioas g^ins the foUowing qnaa* 
tittes of sugar. 

FBOPOBTIONS 07 SUGAB IK AIB-DST 7L017R, BBAK, AHD MBAI* 

XVT C6n*% 

Wheat flour 2.83 

Spelt flour 1.41 

Wheat bi-an 4.30 

Spelt bran 2.70 

Rye flour 8.46 

Rye bran 1.86 

Barley meal 8.04 

Barley bran ••• 1.90 

Oat mea. 2.19 

Rice flour 0.39 

Millet flour 1.30 

Maize meal 8.71 

Buclcwheat meoL 0.91 

Ghtcosidea, — ^There occur in the vegetable kingdom a 
large number of bodies, usually bitter in taste, which con- 
tain glucose, or a similar sugar, chemically combined 
with other substances, or yield it *on decomposition* 
Tannin^ the bitter principle of oak and hemlock bark ; 
Bcdicin^ from willow bark ; pMoridzin^ from the bark of 
the apple-tree root, and piinciples contained in jalap, 
Bcammony, the horse chestnut, and almond, are of this 
kind. The sugar may be obtained from these so-called 
glncosides by heating with dilute acids. 
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Otker M^wni— Other lagan or sacebarold bodies occnrrins: in comnKA 
or cultivated plants, but requiring no extended notice here, are the lb* 
lowing: — 

Jfannitey C« H14 Oc, fs abnudant In the to-ealled iiian» ^ tte ap«the> 
en 7, whidk exudes firom the bark of several species of ash that grow la 
tho £astem Hemisj^ere, {FraadHut omus and rotund\folia.) It like- 
wiae exists in the sap of oar fruit trees, in edible mushrooms, and some^ 
times is formed in the fermentation of sn^ipar, (viseous fermentation.) 
It appears in minnte colorless crystals, and has a sweetish taste; 

^^uerciUy C« Hit Os, is the sweet principle of the acorn, from which, it 
may be procured in colorless crystals. 

£initey Cc Hia 0», exudes from wounds in the bark of a Caliibmian and 
Australian pine, (PiMwt LambertiantL} Separated from the resin that 
usually accompanies It, it forms a white erystaUine mass of a very sweet 
taste. 

MycosA, Cia H^ On* is a sugar found In ergot of rye. It may be ob- 
tained in crystals, and is very sweet 

Sugar qfMUk, Lactose, Cit Hn On + HaO, is the sweet principle of tiM 
milk c^ aniBMls. It is largefy prepared for eommerce, la Switzerland, 
by evaporating whey, (milk from which casein and fat have been sepa- 
rated for making cheese.) In a state of purity, it forms transparent, col- 
orless crystals, which crackle under the teeth, and are but slightly sweet 
to the taste. When dissolved to saturation in water, it forms a sweet 
but thin syrup. 

Mutual tr€mrfcrm(aion$ of the members of the CeUuloae 
Group. — One of the most remarkable fhcts in the history 
of this group of bodies is the facility with which its mem- 
bers undergo mutual conversion. Some of these changes 
have been already noticed, but we may appropriately re- 
view them hera 

a. lycmeformations in thepiant, — Tim machinery of the 
vegetable organism has the power to transform most, if 
not all, oi these bodies into ev^y other one, and we find 
nearly all of them in every individual of the higher order 
of plants in some one or other stage of its growth. 

In germination, the stardi which is largdy contained in 
seeds is converted inta dextrin and glucose. It thereby 
acquires solubility, and passes into the embryo to feed the 
young plant. Here it is again solidified as cellulose, starch, 
or other organic princi|^ yielding, in &et, the chief part 
of the materials for the irtaroetttre of the seedling. 
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At gpring-time, in cold olimates, the starch stored up 
over winter in the new wood of many trees, especially the 
maple, appears to be converted into the saccharose which 
is found so abundantly in the sap, and this sugar, carried 
upwards to the buds, nourishes the young leaves, and ii 
there transformed into cellulose, and into starch again. 

The sugar-beet root, when healthy, yields a juice con- 
taining 10 to 14 per cent of saccharose, and is destitute of 
starch. Schacht has observed that in a certain diseased 
state of the beet, its sugar is partially converted into starch, 
grains of this substance making their appearance. ( WU' 
da's CentrcdblaU, 1863, U., p. 217.) 

The analysis of the cereal grains sometimes reveals the 
presence of dextrin, at others of sugar or gum. 

Tbns Stepf found no dextrin, but both gam and suicar in maize-meal, 
(Joztr. f&r Prakt. Chem.^ 76, p. 92;) while Fresenlus, in a more recent 
analysfg, ( Vs. St.^ 1, p. 180,) obtained dextrin, but neither sugtir or gnuL 
Tlie sample of maize examined by Stepf contained 8.05 p. c gum and 
8.71 p. c. sugar; that analyzed by Fresenius yielded 2.33 p. c. dextrin. 

Gum Tragacanth is a result of the transformation of 
cellulose, as Mohl has shown by its microscopic study. 

J. In the animaiy the substances we have been describ- 
ing also suffer transformation when employed as food. 
During the process of digestion, cellulose, so far as it is 
acted upon, starch, dextrin, and probably the gums, are 
all converted into glucose. 

c. Many of these changes may also be produced apart 
from physiological agency, by the action of heat, acids, and 
ferments, operating singly or jointly. 

Cellulose and starch are converted by boiling with a 
dilute acid, into dextrin and finally into glucose. If paper 
or cotton be placed in contact with strong chlorhydric 
acid, (spirit of salt,) it is gradually converted into the 
same sugar. Cellulose ar d starch acted upon for some 
time by strong nitric acid, (aquarfortis,) give compounda 
from which dextrin may be separated. Nitrocellulose, 
(gun cotton,) sometimes yields gam by its spontaneous 
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decomposition, (Hoffinann, Qiuirt. Jour. iViem. Soe.^ ik 
767.) A kind of gum also appears in solutions of cane- 
sugar or in beet-juice, when they ferment under certain 
conditions. Inulin and the gums yield sugar, (levulose,) 
but no dextrin, when boiled with weak acids. 

d. It will be noticed that while physical and chemic^ 
agencies produce these metamorphoses in one direction, it 
is only under the influence of life that they can be accom- 
plished in the reverse manner. 

In the laboratoiy we can only reduce from a higher, 
organized, or more complex constitution to a lower and 
simpler one. In the vegetable, however, all these changes, 
and many more, take place with the greatest fs^ilitj. 

The Chemical Composition of the Cellulose Group, — 
It is a remarkable fact that all the substances just de- 
scribed stand very closely related to each other in chemical 
composition, while several of them are identical in this 
respect. In the following table their composition is ex- 
pressed in formulae. 

omnaoAL fosmuljb or the bodtbs of the cbllulosb group. 

Cellulose 

Starch 

Inaliit 

Dextnn I^CisHmOm 

Bassorin 

Veg. Mucilago 

Metarabic acid 

Arabic acid lc.,H„0,. 

Cane sugar j " •> h 

Fralt sugar Jc„H„0.. 

Grape sugar j " «• »■ 

It will be observed that all these bodies contain 12 
atoms of carbon, united to as much hydrogen and oxygen 
as form 10, 11, or 12 molecules of water. We can, there- 
fore, conceive of their conversion one into another, with 
no further change in chemical composition in any caa^i 
than the loss or gain of a few molecules of water. 
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Jbomerism.^Bodiea which— like cellulose and dextrin, ot Jke lemloM 
And glucose — are identical in compositioQ, and yet are characterizes by 
different properties and modes of occurrence, are termed Uomerie; they 
are examples of Igomet-ism, These words are of Greek deriration, and 
Bi^ity ofeqttaH meaturt. 

We must suppose that the particles of isomeric bodies which are com* 
posed of the same kinds of matter and In the same quantities, exist in 
different states of arrangement. The mason can build from a given num- 
ber of bricks and a certain amoant of mortar, a simple wall, an aqueducti 
a bridge or 8 castle. The composition of these unlike structures may 
be the same, both in kind and quantity; but the structures tbemselTea 
differ immensely, from the &ct of the diverse arrangement of their ma* 
terials. In the same manner we may suppose starch to be converted 
into dextrin by a change in the relative positions of the atoms of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen, which compose them. 

3« Thb Pectosb Group. — ^The pectose group includea 
Pectose^ Pectin^ PectosiCy Pectic^ and Metapectic acids. 
These bodies exist in, or are derived from, fleshy froits, 
including pumpkins and squashes, berries, the roots of 
the turnip, beet, onion, and carrot, and in cabbage and 
celery. They are an important part of the food of men 
and cattle. 

Pectose is the name given to a body which is supposed 
rather than demonstrated to occur with cellulose in the 
flesh of unripe fhiits, and in the roots of turnips, carrots, 
and beets. Its characters in the pure state are as good as 
unknown, because we are as yet acquainted with no means 
of separating it from cellulose without changing its nature. 
Pectose is thought to constitute the chief bulk of the dry 
matter of the above-mentioned fruits and roots, and is con- 
cluded to be a distinct body by the products of its trans- 
formation, either such as are formed naturally, or those 
procured by artificial means. In what follows, we sliall as- 
sume, with Fremy, {Ann. de Chim, et de Phya.^ XXIV, 
6,) that pectose exists, and is the source of pectin, etc. 

Pectin is produced from pectose in a manner similar to 

that by which dextrin is obtained from cellulose or starch, 

viz., by the action of heat, of acids, and of ferments. When 

the fleA of fruits, or the roots whio^ consist chiefly of 

4.* 
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pectose, are sntijeeted to tbe jcnst aetios of a modeKato 
heat and an acid, the starch they contain » slowly altered 
into dextrin and sugar, while the firm pectose shortly soft- 
ens, becomes soluble in water, and is eonyerted into pec- 
tin. It is precisely these changes which occur in tbe bak 
Bkg of apples and pears, and in the boiling of turnips, car 
rots, etc., with water. In the ripenio^ of fruits the same 
transformation takes place. The firm pectose, under the 
influence of the acids that exist in all fruits, gradaally soft- 
ens, and passeia into pectku 

Exp. 88. — Express^ and* ft tnrbfd, filter throngli mnsUn the Juice ef a 
ripe apple, pear, or peactt. Add to the dear liquid ita own bulk of al- 
eohoL Pecttn is preelpitated an a stringy, gelatinooa mass, which, on 
drying, shrinks greatly in bulk, and forms, if pare, a white sabstance 
that may be easily reduced to powder, and is reacQ^y soluble in cold 
water. 

ExF. 31— Reduce several white tumlps or beets to palp hy grating. 
Inclose tbe palp in a piece of muslin, and wash by squeezing in water 
udUI all soluble matters are removed, or until the water comes off nenrly 
tasteless. Bring tlie washed pulp into & a^Xosv vessel, with enough dilate 
cblorhydric acid, (1 part by bulk of commercial muriatic acid to 15 
parts of water,) to saturate the mass, and let it stand 48 hours. Squeeze 
out the acid liquid. Alter it, and add alcohol, when pectin will sepiutite. 

The strong aqueous solution of pectin is viscid or gummy, 
as seen in the juice that exudes &om baked apples or pears. 

PectdSie aiMl Pecttc aeMs. — ^Under the action of a fer- 
ment occurring in many fruits, assisted by a gentle heat, 
pectin is transformed first into pectosic, and afterward into 
pectic acid. These bodies compose the well-known fruit- 
jellies. They are both insoluble in cold water, and remain 
suspended in it as a gelatinous mass. Fectosio add is 
soluble in boiling water, and h&mie most fruit jellies be- 
come liquid when heated to boiUng; on coojing, its solu- 
tion gelatinizes again» Pectic acid is insoluble even in 
lioiling water. It is formed also when the pulp of fruits 
or roots contsdning pectose is acted on by alkalies or by 
ammonia-oxide of copper. The latter agent, (a solvent 
0f odlulose,) converts pectose directly into poetic aoid. 
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which Temakis in insolnble combination with oxide of 
copper. 

Metifti^eetie selA.— By too long boiling, bj prolonged contaot 
With acids or alkalies, and by decay, the i>ectic and pectosic acids, as woU 
AS pectin, are tmnsformed into still another substance, vie, tnetapeeik 
And, which, according to Fremy, is a Tery soluble body of quite sour 
ttti<ie. It is the last product of the transformation of the bodies of thit 
group with which we are acquainted. It exists, according to Fremy, in 
beet-molasses and decayed fruits. 

Exp. 85: — Stew a handful of sound cranberries, covered with water, 
just long enough to make them soft Observe the speedy solution of 
the firm pectose. Strain through muslin. The juice contains soluble 
pectin, which may be precipitated from a small portion by alcohoL 
Keep the remaining juice heated to near the boiling point in a water 
bath, (i. e., by immersing the vessel containing it in a larger one of boil- 
ing water.) After a time, which is variable according to the condition of 
the fruit, and must be ascertained by trial, the juice on cooling or stand* 
fag solidifies to a jelly, that dissolves on warming, and reappears again 
on cooling^-Fremy's i>ectosic acid. By fhrther heating, the juice may 
form a jelly which is permanent when hot — ^pectic acid— and on still 
foDger exposure to the same temperature, this jelly may dissolve again, 
6y passing into Fremy's metapectic acid, which alcohol does not precip- 
itate. 

Other ripe fruits, as quinces, strawberries, peaches, grapes, apples, etc., 
may be employed for this experiment, but in any case the time required 
for the juice to run through these changes cannot be predicted safely, 
tad the student may easily fiiil in attempting to follow them. 

Chemieal composUion of the JPectoBe group. — Our knowl- 
edge on tiiifl point is very imperfect. Pectose itself, hay- 
ing never been obtained pure, has not been analysed. The 
other bodies of this group have been examined, but, owing 
to the difficulty of obtaining them in a state of purity, the 
results of different observers are discordant. 
The formulae of Fbsmy are as follows : 
Pectose, unknown. 

Pectin, CmH4oOm + 4 fia O 

Pectosic acid, Ci« H,o Oh + IKHfO 
Pectlcacid, Ci.HaeOu + H, O 

Metapectic acid. On Hjo Or + 2 Ha O 

Gionven, (^Uer SaJamiXnder JBericht^ p. 470,) has prepar- 
ed pectin on the large scale from beet-root cake, (remaining 
aftOT the juice was expressed for «igar manufacture,) b^ 
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digesting it with cold dilate chlorhydric acid, precipitat- 
ing and washing with alcohol. Thus obtained, it had all 
the characters ascribed to pectin. Its centesimal com- 
position, however, corresponded nearly with that assigned 
by Fremy to pecti acid, and differs somewhat from that 
given by this chet ist for pectin, as is seen from the sot 
joined figures : 

Rdin, Bxiieacid. Grouven*8 peeUn, 

Cm H48 Ojji Ci« Hm Oi§ 

Carbon 40.67 42.29 42.95 

Hydrogen 5.08 4.84 5.44 

Oxygen 5125 52.87 5L61 

100.00 lOOOO 100.00 

From the best analyses and from analogy with cellalose 
it is probable that pectose has the same composition aa 
pectin, or differs from it only by a few molecules of water. 
If we subtract the water, which in the formulae (p. 83) is 
separated by + from the remaining symbol, we see that 
the proportions of Carbon, Hydrogen, and Oxygen are the 
same in all these bodies, and correspond to the formula 
Cg Hj^ O^. This nearness of composition assists in com- 
prehending the ease with which the transformations of 
pectose into the other members of the group are effected. 

Bdationa ofths Cellulose and Pectose Qr<yups. — ^It was 
formerly thought that the pectin bodies are convertible 
into sugar by the prolonged action of acids. Fremy has 
shown that this is not the case. 

Sacc, {Ann. Ch. et Phys.^ 25, 218,) and Porter, {Ann. 
Ch. et Pharm,^ 71, 115,) have investigated a body having 
the properties and nearly the composition of pectic acid, 
which is produced by the action of nitric acid on wood. 

divers, {Jour, iViem. 8oc.^ 1863, p. 91,) has observed 
m miustance having the essential characters of pectic acid 
among the productB of the spontaneoas decomposition of 
nitrocellulose, (gun cotton.) 

It is probable, though not yet fiurly demonstrated, 
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that in the living plant cellulose passes into pectose and 
pectin. Without lonbt, also, the reverse transformations 
may be readily accomplislied. 

4. Thb Vegetable Acins. — ^The Vegetable Acids are 
very numerous. Some of them are found in all classes of 
plants, and nearly every family of the vegetable kingdom 
contains one or several acids peculiar to itsel£ Those 
Tvhich concern us here are few in number, and though 
doubtless of the highest importance in the economy of 
vegetation, are of subordinate interest to the objects of 
this work, and will be noticed but briefly. They are 
oxalic^ tartaric^ malic, and cUric acids. They occur in 
plants either in the free state, or as salts of lime, potash, 
etc. They ai*e mostly found in fruits. 

Oxalic acid) 0, H, O^ 2 H, O, exists largely in the com- 
mon sorrel, and, according to the best 
observers, is found in greater or less 
quantity iu nearly all plants. The pure 
acid presents itself in the form of color- 
less, brilliant, transpareu- crystals, not ^ 
unl]l:e Epsom salts in appearance, (Fig. 
15,) but having an intensely sour taste. 

Oxalic acid forms with lime a salt — ^the oxalate of lime 
—which is insoluble in pure water. It nevertheless exists 
dissolved in the cells of plants, so long as they are in active 
growth, (Schmidt, Ann. Chem. u. Fharm,^ 61, 297.) To- 
wards the end of the period of growth, it often accumu- 
lates in such quantity as to separate in microscopic crystals. 
These are found in large quantity in the mature leaves and 
roots of the beet, in the root of garden rhubarb, and espe- 
cially in many lichens. 

Oxalate of potash is soluble in water, and exists in the 
juices of sorrel and garden rhubarb. It was formerly 
used for removing ink-stains from cloth and leather, under 
whe name of salt of sorrel. Oxalic acid is now employed 
for this purpose. Oxalate of soda is soluble in water, and 
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is found in the juices of plants that grow on the searshom 
Oxalate of ammonia is employed as a test for Ume. 

Exp. 86.— Dissolve 5 gtims of oxalic acid in 50 c c. of liot water, add 
solution of ammonia or solid earbonate of ammonia until tlie odor of the 
latter slightly prevails, and allow the liquid to cool slowly. Long, needle 
like crystals of a taU of oxalic acid and ammoiila--^tbe oaudaie (^ ammomm 
^—separate on cooling, ttie compound being sparingly soluble la o<Hd wa- 
ter. Preserve for future use. 

Exp. 87.— Add to any solution of lime, as lime-water, (see note, p. 86,) 
cr hard well water, a few drops of oxalate of ammonia solution. Oxalate 
of lime immediately appears as a white powdery precipitate, which, from 
its extreme insolubility, serves to indicate Uie presence of the minutest 
quantities of lime. Add a few drops of chlorbydric or nitric acid to the 
oxalate of lime ; it disappears. Hence oxalate of ammonia is a test fo 
lime only in solutions contidning no free mineral acid. (Acetic ana 
oxalic acids, however, have little eflfect upon the test.) 

Definition ofAcicb, Saaes^ and Sctlts. — ^In the popnlaf 
sense, an add is any body haying a sour taste; It is, in 
fact, true cLat all sour substances are acids, but all acids 
are not som , some being tasteless, others bitter, and some 
sweet. A better characteristic of an acid is its capability 
of combining chemically with hoses. The strongest acids, 
t. e. those bodies whose acid characters are most strpngly 
developed, if soluble, so as to have any effect on the nerves 
of taste, are sour, viz., sulphiinc acid, phosphoric acid, 
nitric acid, etc. 

Bases are the opposite of acids. The strongest bases, 
when soluble, are bitter and biting to the taste, and cor- 
rode the skin. Potash, soda, ammonia, and lime, ai'e ex- 
amples. Magnesia, oxide of iron, and many other com- 
pounds of metals with oxygen, are insoluble bases, and 
hence destitute of taste. Potash, soda, and ammonia, are 
termed aJJcdlies / Hme and magnesia, alkali-earths. 

8aUs are compounds of acids and bases, or at least re* 
suit from their chemical union. Thus, in Exp. 20, the salt, 
phosphate of lime, was produced by bringing together 
phosphoric acid, and the base, lima In Exp. 37, oxalate 
of lime was made in a similar manner. Common salt — ^in 
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Asaaeti Isngiiage, diloride of sodiaiii — it formed whM 
ioda is mixed witb cblorbydric add, water beiBg, in tUs 
ease^ produced at the same time. 

Tut for aeicbt and afifasrieft— M any yegeteMd eolon sra alA«red by toki- 
Ue acids or soluble bases, (alkalies,) in such a manner as to answer ttM 
purpose of distinguishing these two classes of bodies. A solution of 
eochineal may be employed. It Iiob a ruby-red color when conceaerat- 
•d, but on mixing witb much pure water, becomes orange or yellowislip 
orange. Acids do not affect this color, while alkalies turn it to an intense 
carmine or yiolet-carmine, which is restored to orange by acids. 

Exp. 38.— Prepare tincture* of cochineal by pulverizing 8 grams of 
cochineal, and shaliipg frequently with a mixture of 50 c c of strong 
ale(Aol and 20ec. c. of water. After a day or two, pour off the dear 
Uqnid for use. 

To a cup of water add a few drops of strong sulphuric acid, and to an- 
other similar quantity add as many drops of ammonia. To the liquids 
ad:d separately 5 drops of eochineal tincture, obserring the coloration In 
CMsh case. DiTide the^ dilute ammonia into two portions, and pour into 
one of them the dilute acid, until the carmine color Just x>asses into 
orange. Should excess of acid have been incautiously used, add ammo- 
nia, until the carmine reappears, and destroy it i^^ln by new portions 
of acid, added dropwise. The add and base thus neutraUge each other, and 
the solution contains sulphate of ammonia, but no free acid or base. It 
will be found that the orange-cochineal indicates very minute quantities 
of ammonia, and the carmine-cochineal correspondingly small quantities 
of add. Tincture of litmus, (procuraljle of the apothecary,) or of dried 
red cabbage, may also be employed. Litmus is made red by soluble 
acids, and blue by soluble bases. With red^ cabbage, acids deyelope a 
purple, and the bases a green color. 

In the formation of salts, the adds and bases more or less neutnilim 
sach other's properties, and their compounds, when soluble, have a less 
sour or less acrid taste, and act less vigorously on vegetable colors than 
the adds or bases themselves. Some soluble salts have no taste at ail 
resembling either their base or acid, and have no effect on vegetable col- 
ors. This is true of common salt, glauber salts or sulphate of soda, and 
saltpeter or nitrate of potash. Others exhibit the properties of their 
base, though in a reduced degree. Carbonate of ammonia, for example, 
has much of the odor, taste, and effect on vegetable colors that bdong 
to ammonia. Carbonate of soda has the taste and otiier properties of 
caustic soda in a greatly mitigated form. On the other hand, sulphates of 
alumina, iron, and copper, have slightly acid c'aaracters. 

Certain acids form with the same base several distinct sdUs, Thus 
carbonic add and soda may produce carbonate of soda, Na^O COt^ or 
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bicarbAoate of soda, Na H O COs. The latter is mn th less alkaline ttaaa 
the former, bnt both turn cochine:il to a carmine tolor. Again, phos- 
phoric acid may foim three distinct salts with soda or with lime, which 
will be noticed in another place. Oxiilic acid also yields several kinds 
of salts, as do the other organic acids presently to be described. 

Malic acid) C^ H, O^, is the chief sour principle of ap* 
pies, currants, gooseberries, plums, cherries, strawberrieS| 
and most common fruits. It exists in small quantity in a 
multitude of plants. It is found abundantly in combina- 
tion with potash, in the garden rhubarb, and malate of 
potash may be obtained in crystals by simply evaporating 
the juice of the leaf-stalks of this plant. It is likewise 
abundant as lime-salt in the nearly ripe berries of the 
mountain ash, and in barberries. Malate of lime also 
occurs in considerable quantity in the leaves of tobacco, 
s,nd is often encountered in the manufacture of maple su- 
gar, separating as a white or gray sandy powder during 
the evaporation of the sap. 

Pure malic acid is only seen in the chemical laboratory, 
and presents white, crystalline masses* of an intensely sour 
taste. It is extremely soluble in water. 

Tartaric acid, 0^ H. O., is abundant in the grape, fix>m 
the juice of which, during fermentation, it is deposited in 
combination with potash as argol This, . 
on purification, yields the cream of tartar, 
(bitartrate of potash,) of commerce. Tar- 
trates of potash or lime exist in small 
quantities in tamarinds, in the unripe ber- Fig. 16. 

ries of the mountain ash, in the berries of the sumach, in 
cucumbers, potatoes, pine-apples, and many other fruits. 
The acid itself may be obtained in large glassy crystals, 
(see Fig. 16,) which are very sour to the taste. 

Citric acid) C^ H, O,, exists in ^e free state in the juice 
of the lemon, and in unripe tomatoes. It accompanies 
malic acid in the currant, gooseberry, cherry, strawberry, 
and raspberry. It is found in small quantity, united to 
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lime, ic tobacco leaves, in the tubers of the Jemsaleiii 
artichoke, in the bulbs of onions, in beet roots, in coffee- 
berries, and in the needles of the fir tree. 

In the pure state, citric acid forms large transparent 
or white crystals, very sour to the taste. 

JSdatioru of the VegeUMe Acids to each otTier ofid to the AmyloidM.—Th% 
four acids above noticed usually occur together in our ordinary fraita 
and it appears that some of them undei^o mutual conversion in the lir 
ing plant. 

According to Liebig, the unripe berries of the mountain ash contidn 
much tartaric acid, which, as the fruit ripens, is converted into maiio 
acid. Schmidt, {Ann, Chem, u. Fharm,^ 114, 109,) first showed that tar- 
taric acid can be artificially transformed into malic acid. The chemical 
elrnnge oonsists merely in the removal of one atom of oxygen. 
Tartaric acid. Malic acid, 
C4H,0, — O — C4H,0, 

When citric, malic, and tartaric acids are boiled with nitric acid, or 
heated with caustic potash, they all yield oxalic acid. 

Cellulose, starch, dextrin, the sugars, and, according to some, pectio 
acid, yield oxalic acid, when heated with potash or nitric acid. Com- 
mercial oxalic acid is thus made from starch and from saw-dust 

Gum (Arabic,) sugar, starch, and, according to some, pectin, yield tar- 
taric acid by the action of nitric add. 

5. Fats and Oils (Wax). — ^We have only space hero 
to notice this important class of bodies in a very general 
manner. In all plants and nearly all parts of plants 
we find some representatives of this group; but it is 
chiefly in ceitain seeds that they occur most abundantly. 
Thus the seeds of hemp, flax, colza, cotton, bayberry, 
pea-nut, butternut, beech, hickory, ahnond, sunflower, 
etc., contain 10 to 70 per cent of oU, which may be in 
great part removed by pressure. In some plants, as the 
common bayberry, and the tallow-tree of Nicaragua, the 
fat is solid at ordhiary temperatures, and must be extracted 
by aid of heat ; while, in most cases, the fatty matter is 
liquid. The cereal grains, especially oats and maize, con- 
tain oil in appreciable quantity. The mode of occurrence 
of oil in plants is shown in fig. 17, which represents a 
highly magnified section of the flax-seed. The oil exists 
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fts minute, transparent globules in the cells, f. From 
these seeds the oil may be completely extracted by ether, 
benzine, or sulphide of carbon^ 
which dissolve all fats with readi- 
ness, but scarcely affect the other 
vegetable principles. 

Many plants yield small quan 

titles of wax, which either gives a 

glossy coat to their leaves, or 

forms a bloom upon their fruit. 

The lower leaves of the oat plimt 

at the time of blossom contain, in 

the dry state, 10 per cent of fat 

Fig. r*. ^yA wax, (Arendt). Scarcely two 

of these oils, fats, or kind« of wax, are exactly alike in 

their properti^f6» They differ more or less in taste, odor, 

and consistency, as well as in their chemical composition. 

ExF. S9— PhMe a baadfol af fine and fresh corn or oat meal which has 
been dried for an hour or so at a heat not exceeding 212*, in a bottle. 
Ponr on twice its bulk of ether, cork tightly, and agitate frequently for 
half an hour. Drain off the liquid (filter, if need be) into a clean porce- 
lain dish, and allow the ether to evaporate. A yellowish oU remaint, 
which, by gently warm>Dg for some time, loses the smell of ether and 
becomes quite pure. 

The fatty oils must not be confounded with the ethereal^ 
ttmnticA^ or volatile oils. The former do not evaporate 
except at a high temperature, and when brought upon 
paper leave a permanent '^ grease-spot." The latter readily 
volatilize, leaving no trace of their presence. The former, 
when pure, are without smell or tasta The latter usually 
poHsess marked odors, which adapt many of them to use 
B& pci-fumes. 

In the animal body, &t (in some insects, wax,) is formed 
or appropriated from the food, and accumulates in consid- 
erable quantities. How to Ibed an animal so as to cause 
the most rapid and economical faUening is one of the 
moBt miportant questions of i^ricultural chemistry. 
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Soweyer greatly the Tarioiu fitts may differ in external 
o iracters, they are aJil mixtures of a few elementary &t8« 
The most abundant and commonly occurring fats, espe- 
cially those which are ingredients of the food of man and 
domestic animals, viz. : tallow, olive oil, and butter, con* 
sist essentially of three substances, which we may briefly 
notice. These elementary fats are Steaririy Palmitin, and 
Olein* and they consist of carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen, 
the first-named element being greatly preponderant. 

Steartl is represented by the formula C^ H^,^ O^ It 
18 the most abundant ingredient of the common £Eits, and 
exists in largest proportion in the harder kinds of tallow. 

Exp. 40.— Heat nratton or beef tallow, hi a bottle that may be tightly 
eorked, with ten times its butk of concentrated etber, until a dear solo* 
tlon la obtain^ iM cool slowly, when stearin will crystallize ont in 
pearly scales. 

Palmitin, C„ H,, O., receives its name from the palm 
oil, of Africa, in whick it is a large ingredient. It 
forms a good part of butter, and is one of the chief con- 
stituents of bees-wax, and of bayberry tallow. 

OleiH) C„ Hjj^ O., is the Cquid ingredient of fiits, and 
occurs most abundantly in the oils. It is prepared from 
€^e oil by cooling down to the freezing point, when the 
stearin and palmitin solidify, leaving the olein stUl in the 
liquid state. 

Other elementary ftvts, visL : butyrin, laoriDf myrlstin, etc.,. occur in 
MBsU quantity in batter, and in various yegetable oils. Flaxseed oil 
eoFfauna Unolein; castor oil, ricinolcln, ete. 

We have already given the formulae of the principal 
fats, but for our purposes, a better idea of their eonofposi 
tion may be gathered from a centesimal statement, viz. : 



• ICargarin, IbraMsly HbmnsfiA to be a distinct fiit» is a mixtore of steKtn and 
palmitin. 
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rKSIMAL COMPOSmOK OF 


THE ELEMXin-ABT Fj 




Stearin. 


Palmitin. Ohm. 


Carbon, 


76.6 


75.9 77.4 


Hydrogen, 


12.4 


12.2 11.8 


Oxygen, 


10.0 


11.9 10.8 



100.0 100.0 100.0 

Phosphorized JFats, — ^The animal brain and spinal cord, 
and the yolk of the egg, contain a considerable amount of 
fat which has long been characterized by a small con- 
tent of phosphorus. Von Bibra found the quantity of 
phosphorus in this (impure) fet to range from 1.21 to 2.53 
per cent. Knop ( Vh. St 1, p. 26) was the first to show that 
analogous phosphorized &t8 exist in plants. From the 
sugar pea he extracted 2.5 per cent of a thick brown oil, 
which was free from sulphur and nitrogen, but contained 
1.26 per cent of phosphorus. 
The composition of this oil was as follows : 

Carbon 66.85 

Hydrogen 9.52 

Oxygen ..23.88 

PhOBpboms 1.25 

100.00 

Topler {Senneberg's JahrefibericU 1859—1860, p. 164) 
fubsequently examined the oils of a large mmoLber of seeds 
for phosphorus with the subjoined results : 



Bmrct <if Per cent of 

fat, phosphorus, 

Lnpine 0.29 

Pea 1.17 

Horse bean 0.72 

Vetch 0.50 

Winter lentil 0.89 

Horse-chestnut 0.30 

Chocolate bean none 

Millet " 

Poppy. " 



Source qf ifer eeiU of 

fat phoapharui. 

Walnut trace 

Olive none 

Wheat 0.25 

Barley 0.28 

Rye 0.81 

Oat 0.44 

Flax .non^ 

Colza '• 

Mustard " 
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Aeeording to Hoppe-Seyler, {Med, Chtm. Vhten., I,) the phospborUed 
principle of oil of maize, and of the brain, nerves, yollt of eggs, etc, if 
primarily tlie substance discoyered in 1864 by Liebreich, in the brali 
and termed Protag^on* It is a white crystallized body, having the 
following composition : 

Carbon, 07.2 

Hydrogen, 11.6 

Nitrogen, 2.7 

Phosphorus, L5 

Oxygen, 17.0 

100.0 
Its formula is de, H^i, N4, P, Om. When heated to the boiling point 
It is decomposed, and yields among other products glycerin, phosphor- 
ic acid, and stearic acid. {Ann, Ch. i%., 134, p. 80>. 

Saponification. — ^The fats are characterized by forming 

soaps when heated with strong potash or soda-lye. They 

are by this means decomposed, and give rise to fatty 

acids^ which remain combined with he alkalies, and to 

glycerin^ a kind of liquid sugar. 

£zp. 41.— Heat a bit of tallow with strong solution of caustic potash 
until it completely disappears, and a soap, soluble in water, is obtained. 
To one-half the hot solution of soap, add chlorhydric acid until the 
latter predominates. An oil will separate which gathers at the top of 
the liquid, and on cooling, solidifies to a cake. This is not, however, 
the original fat. It has a different melting point, and a different chemi- 
cal composition. It is composed of one or several fatty acids, corre- 
sponding to the elementary fats from which it was produced. 

When saponified by the action of potash, steann yields 
itearic <zcidj C,, H„ O,; palmitin yields palmitic acid^ 
Cj, H„ O,; and olein gives oleic acid^ 0,^ H„ O,. The 
so-called stearin candles are a mixture of stearic and 
• palmitic acids. The glycerin, C, H, O,, that is simulta- 
Ikeously produced, remains dissolved in the liquid. Glyce- 
rin is now found in commerce in a nearly pure state, as a 
eolorlets, syrupy liquid, having a pleasant sweet taste. 

The chemical act of saponification consists in the re-arrangement 
of the elements of one molecule of fat and three molecules of water in- 
to three molecules of &tty acid, and one molecule of glycerin. 

Jiilmitin Water, Iblmitie acid, Olycerm, 

^ Eft Q« + 8 (H, O) — 3 CCi, Hw O,) + C, H, 0„ 
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flaponiileation U likewise eff»eied bj tbe iofliieitce of Btrong tmLdM and 
by heatiog with water alone to a temperatore of near 400* F. 

Ordinary soap is nothing more than a mixture of stearate, palmitatei 
and oleate of potash of soda, with or with oat glycerin. Gomraon nott 
Boap consists of the potash-compounds of the above-named acidSj mixecl 
with glycerin and water. Hard soap ia usually the corresponding 
soda-compound, free from glycerin. When soft potash-soap is boiled 
with common salt (chloride of sodium), hard soda-soap and chloride of 
potassium are formed by transposition <^ the ingredients. On cooling, 
soda-soap forms a solid cake upon the Uqoid, and the glycerin remains 
dissolyed in the latter. 

jRelationa of Fats to Amyloids. — The oil or fat of 
plants is in many cases a product of the transformation of 
starch or other member of the cellulose group, for the oily 
seeds, when imimature, contain starch, which vanishes as 
they ripen, and in the sugar^^ane the quantity of wax is 
said to be largest when the sugar is least abundant, and 
vice versa. In germination the oil of the seed is eon* 
verted back again into starch, sugar, etc. 

The Edimation of Fat (including wax) is made by warming the pnlver* 
Ixed and dry substance repeatedly with renew^Ni quantities of ether, or 
sulphide of carbon, as long as the solvent takes ap anything. On evap- 
orating the solutions, the fat remains nearly in a state of purity, and 
after drying thoroughly, may be weighed. 

PBOFOBTIOirS OF FAT VS TABI0T7S VKGBTABLB PBODUCTS. 



Meadow grass 0.8 

Bed clover (green) 0.7 

Cabbage 0.4 

Meadow hay 8.0 

Clover hay 8.2 

Wheat straw 1.5 

Oat straw 2.0 

Wheat bran 1.5 

Potato tuber. 0.8 



Turnip 0.1 

Wheat kemeL L6 

Oat " 1.6 

Maize " 7.0 

Pea " 8.0 

Cotton seed 810 

Flax " 810 

Colza ♦* 46.0 



6« The Albuminoids or Protein Bodies. — ^The bodies 
of this class differ &om the groups hitherto noticed in 
the fact of their containing in addition to carbon, oxygen, 
and hydrogen, 15 to 18 per cent of nitrogen^ with a small 
quantity of stUphuTj and^ in some cases, phosphorus. 
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In pUmts, the Protem Bodies occur in a variety of modi- 
fi<»tion6, and though fi^und in small proportion in all their 
parts, being everywhere necessary to growth, they are 
chiefly accumalated in the seeds, especially in those of 
the cereal and legonunons grains. 

The albuminoids^ as we shall designate them, that o<»- 
cnr in plants, are so similar in many characters, are, in 
fBLCty so nearly identical with the albaminoids which con- 
Btitute a large portion of every animal organism, that we 
may advantageously consider them in connection. 

We may describe the most of these bodies under three 
sub-groups. The type of the first is albumin^ or the 
white of egg ; of the second,^Jrfn, or animal muscle ; of 
the third, casein^ or the curd of milk. 

Common Oharacters, — The greater number of these 
substances occur in several, at least two, modifications, 
one soluble, the other insoluble in water. 

In living or undecayed animals and plants we find the 
albuminoids in the soluble^ and, in fact, in the dissolved 
state. They may be obtained in the solid form by evap- 
orating off at a gentle heat the water which is naturally 
associated with them. They are thus mostly obtained as 
transparent, colorless or yellowish solids, destitute of odor 
or taste, which dissolve again in water, but are insoluble 
in alcohol 

Recently, both in the animal and vegetable, soluble al- 
buminoids have been observed in colorless or red crystals, 
(or crystalloids,) oft^i of considerable size, but so asso* 
ctated with odhesr bodies as, in general, not to admit of s^ 
Ikration in the pure state. 

The insoluble albuminoids^ some of which also occur 
naturally in plants and animals, are, when purified as much 
as possible, white, flocky, lumpy or fibrous bodies, quite 
odorless and tasteless. 

At farther regards the deportment of the albuminoids towards sot 
some are dissolved in alcohol, none in ether. They are soluble fai 
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potash and Boda*]ye ; acids separate them from these solntloiis, strcng 

acetic acid dissolves them with one exception. In yery dilute mineral 
acids (sulphuric and chlorhydric) some of them dissolve In great part, 
othera swell up like Jelly. 

Coagulation. — ^A remarkable characteristic of the group 
of bodies now under notice is their ready conversion from 
the soluble to the insoluble state. In some cases this 
coagulation happens spontaneously, in others by elevation 
of temperature, or by contact with acids, metallic oxides, 
or various salts. 

The albuminoids, when subjected to heat, melt and bum 

with a smoky flame and a peculiar odor — ^that of burnt 

hair or horn, — ^while a shining charcoal remains which is 

difficult to consume. 

Tests for tlie A11»iiminoids*— The chemist employs the 
behavior of the albuminoids towards a number of reagents* as tests 
for their presence. Some of these arc so delicate and characteristic as 
to allow the distinction of this class of sabstacces from aU others, eyen 
in microscopic observations. 

1. Iodine colors them intensely yellow or bronce. 

2. Warm and strong ehlai'hydrie <tcid colors all these bodies blue or 
Tiolet, or, if applied in large excess, dissolves them to a liquid of these 
colors. 

8. In contact with nitric add they are stained a deep and yiyid yellow. 
Silk and wool, which consist of bodies closely approaching the albomln- 
oids in composition, are commonly dyed or printed yellow by means of 
nitric acid. 

i. A solution of nitrate qf mercury in excess of nitric acid, t tinges 
them of a deep red color. Tbis test enables us to detect albumin, for 
example, even where it is dissolved in 100,000 parts of water. 

Albamln* — Animal Albumin. — ^The white of a hen^s 
egg on drying yields about 12 per cent of albumin in a 
state of tolerable purity. The fresh white of egg serves 

* Beagents are sabstances commonly employed for the recognition of 
bodies, or, generally, to produce chemical changes. All chemical phenomena re- 
sult from the mntnal action of at least two elements, which ttius act and react on 
each other. Hence the substance that excites chemical changes is termed a re- 
agent, and the phenomena or results of its application are called reactions. 

t This solution, known as Millon*s test, is prepared by dissolving mercury 
In its own weight of nitric acid of sp. gr. 1.4, heating towards the close of Hit 
pfoceet, and nnally adding to the liquid twice i\» buUKOf water. 
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to illustrate the peculiarities of this substance, and to ex- 
hibit the deportment of the albuminoids generally towardA 
the above-named reagents. 

Exp. 42.— Beat or whip the white of an egg so as to destroy the deli- 
cate transparent membrane in the cells of which the albumin is held, 
and agitate a portion of it with water; observe that it diuolves rcadUy in 
the lutter. 

Exp. 43.— Heat a part of the nndilated white of egg in a tnbe or cup 
at 165* F.; it becomes opaqne, white, and solid, (coa^^nlates) and is convert- 
ed into the insoluble modification. A higrher heat is needftil to coagulate 
solutions of albumin, in proportion as they are diluted with water. 

Exp. 44. — ^Add strong alcohol to a portion of the solution of albumin 
of Exp. 42. It produces coagulation. 

Exp. 45.— Observe that albumin is coagulated by dUute acids appUed 
In small quantity, especially by nitric acid. 

Exp. 46. — ^Pnt a little albumin, either soluble or coagulated, into each 
of four test tubes. To one, add solution of iodine ; to a second, strong 
chlorhydric acid ; to a third, nitric acid ; and to the last, nitrate of 
mercury. Observe the characteristic colorations that appear immedi- 
ately, or after a time, as described aboye. In the last three cases the 
reaction is hastened by a gentle heat. 

Albumin occurs in the soluble form in the blood, and in 
all the liquids of the healthy animal body except the urine. 
Li some cases its characters are slightly different from 
those of egg-albumin. The albumin of the blood, which 
may be separated by heating blood-serum (the clear 
yellow liquid that floats above the clot), contains a little 
less sulphur than coagulated egg- albumin. In the crystal- 
line lens of the eye, and in the blood corpuscles, the al- 
bumin has again slightly different characters, and has been 
termed globulin. Under certain conditions the blood of 
animals yields a substance kno^ as hcemoglohin^ which, 
while having nearly the composition and many of the 
properties of albumin, commonly requires a much larger 
proportion of water for solution, and forms distinct crys- 
tals of a transparent red color. 

Vegetable Albumin. — ^In the juices of all plants is found 
a minute quantity of a substance which agrees in nearly 
all respecti with animal albumin^ and is hence turned 
5 
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vegetcMe albumin. The clear juice of the potato tuber 
(which may be procured by grating potatoes, squeezing 
the pulp in a cloth, and letting the liquor thus obtained 
stand in a cool place until the starch has deposited,) con- 
tains albumin in solution, as may be shown by heating to 
near the boiling point, when a coagulum separates, which, 
after boiling successively with alcohol and ether to remove 
fat and coloring matters, is scarcely to be distinguished, 
either in its chemical reactions or composition from the 
coagulated albumin of eggs. 

The juice of succulent vegetables, as cabbage, yields 
vegetable albumin in larger quantity, though less pure, by 
the same treatment. 

Water which has been agitated for some time in contact 
with flour of wheat, rye, oats, or barley, is foimd by the 
same method to have extracted albumin &om these grains. 

The coagalam, thus prepared from any of these sources, exhibits the 
reactions characteristic of the albuminoids, when put in contact with 
nitrate of mercury, nitric or chlorhydric acid*. 

£zp. 47. — ^Prepare impure vegetable albumin from i>otatoe8, cabbage, 
or flour, as above described, and apply the nitrate of mercury test 

Fibrin,— ^foo^JR^w.— The blood of the higher ani- 
mals, when in the body or when fresh di*awn, is perfectly 
fluid. Shortly after it is taken from the veins it partially 
solidifies — it coagulates or becomes clotted. It hereby 
separates into two portions, a clear, pale-yellow liquid — 
the serum, and the clot. As already stated, the serum 
contains albumin. The clot consists chiefly of fibrin. On 
squeezing and washing die clot with water, the coloring 
matter of the blood is removed, and a white stringy mass 
remains, which is one form of the substance in question. 
Blood-fibrin is not known in the soluble state, except in 
fresh blood, from which it cannot be separated, as it so 
soon coagulates spontaneously. 

Prepared as just described, fibrin has man} of the proper- 
ties of albumiiL Placed in a soli^tion g{ saltpeter, espe- 
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eially if a little potash lye be added, it dissolv^es in a few 
days to a clear liquid, which coagulates on ht^ating or by 
addition of metallic salts, in the same manner as a solu- 
tion of albumin. Li very dilute chlorhydric acid, it swells 
uj), but does not dissolve. 

Exp. 48.~Ob8erye the separatioD of blood into clot and seram ; c> 
■gnlate the albnmin of the fonner bj heat, and test it with warm cbK f* 
hydric acid. Tie np the clot in a piece of uinslin, and sqaeeze and wash 
in water until coloring matter ceaaes to nm otL Warm it with mtrie 
icid aa a test. 

JFlesh^brin. — ^If a piece of lean beef or other meat be 
repeatedly squeezed and washed in water, the coloring 
matters are gradually removed, and a white residue is ob- 
tained, which resembles blood-fibrin in its external char- 
acters. It is, in fact, the actual fibers of the animal muscle, 
and hence its name. It is characterized by dissolving in 
very dilute chlorhydric acid, (one part acid and 1,000 of 
water) to a clear liquid, from which it is again separated 
by careful addition of an alkali, or a solution of common 
Balt^ . . 

VegetcMeftbrin. — ^When wheat-flour is mixed with a 
little water to a thick dough, and this is washed and 
kneaded for some time in a vessel of water, the starch and 
albumin are mostly removed, and a yellowish, tenacious 
mass remains, which bears the name gluten. When wheat 
is slowly chewed, the saliva carries off the starch and other 
matters, and the gluten mixed with bran is left behind — 
well-known to countiy lads as " wheat-gum." 

Exp *9.— Wet a handful of good, fresh, wheat flour slowly with a lit- 
tle water to a sticlcy dongh, and squeeze this nnder a fine stream of 
water until the latter runs off clear. Heat a portion of this gluten with 
Hillon's test 

Gluten is a mixture of several albuminoids, and contains 
besides some starch and fat. Yegetable-fibiin is dissolved 
from it by alcohol, and separates on removing the alcohol 
by evaporation. 

The albuminoids of crude gluten dissplye in very dil ite potash-lya. 
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(one to oue acd one-half parts potash to 1000 parts of water), and the 
liquid, after stiindinj^ some days at rest, may be poured off from any 
residue of starch. On addioi^ acetic acid In slight excess, the purified 
albuminoids are separated in the solid state. By extracting succcs- 
siyely with weak, with strong, and with absolute alcohol, a fonn of 
casein (gliUen-caseiii of Rt'thausen) remains undissolved, which is perhaps 
identical with the 3a8eln (legnmin) of the pea. 

On eyaporating */he alcoholic solution to one-half, there separates, on 
cooling, a browuish-yellow mass. This, when treated with absolute al- 
cohol, leaves ffegelable-flbrin nearly pure. 

Vegetable-fibrin is readily soluble in hot alcohol, but 
slightly so in cold alcohoL It does not at all dissolve in 
water. It has no fibrous structure like animal fibrin, but 
forms, when dry, a tough, horn-like mass. In composition 
it approaches animal-fibrin. 

Caseillf — Animal casein is the peculiar ingredient of 
new cheese. It exists dissolved to the extent of 3 to 6 
per cent in fresh mUk, unlike albumin is not coagulated 
by heat, but is coagulated by acids, by rennet, (the mem- 
brane of the calf's stomach), and by heating to boiling 
with salts of lime and magnesia. 

Exp. 50. — Observe the coagulation of casein wlien milk is treated 
with a few drops of sulphuric acid. Test the curd with nitrate of 
mercury. 

Exp. 51.— Boil milk with a little sulphate of magnesia (epsom salts) 
until it curdles. 

When casein is separated from milk by rennet, as in 
making cheese, it carries with it a considerable portion of 
the phosphates and other salts of the milk ; these salts 
are not found in the casein precipitated by acids, being 
held in solution by the latter. 

The casein of milk coagulates spontaneously when it 
stands for some time. Casein has recently been detected 
in the brain of animals. (Hoppe-Seyler, Med. Chem. Uh" 
iers., n.) 

Vegetable casein. — ^Tlds substance is found in large pro- 
portion (17 to 19 per cent) in the pea and bean, and in- 
deed generally in the seeds of the so-called leguminous 
plants. It closely ri sembles milk-casein in all respects. 
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Sxp 52.— Prepere a solntlon of Tegetable ctseln from crnthed peat, 
oats, almonds, or pea-uuto, by Boaking them for some boors in warm 
water, and allowing the liquid to settle dear. CoaguUte the casein by 
addition of an acid to the solution. It may be coagoUted by rennet, 
and by salts of magnesia and lime, in the same manner as animal casein. 

The Chinese prepare a vegetable cheese by boiling peat 
to a pap, straining the liquor, adding gypsum until coagu* 
lation occurs, and treating the curd thus obtained in the 
same manner as practiced with milk-cheese, viz.: salt- 
ing, pressing, and keeping until the odor and taste of 
cheese are developed. It is cheaply sold in the streets of 
Canton under the name of Tcuhfoo, Vegetable casein 
occurs in small quantity in oats, the potato, and many 
plants ; and may be exhibited by adding a few drops of 
acetic acid to turnip juice, for instance, which has been 
freed from albumin by boiling and filtering. The casein 
from peas and leguminous seeds has been designated 
legumin^ that of the oat has been named avenin. Almonds 
yield a casein, which has been teimed emiUsin, As al- 
ready mentioned, casein (Ritthausen's gluten-casein) exists 
in wheat-gluten, and in rye. Each of these sources yields 
a casein of somewhat peculiar characters ; the causes of 
these differences are not yet ascertained, but probably He 
in impurities, or result from mixture of other albuminoids. 

In crude wheat-gluten two other albuminoids exist, viz. : 

GiladlB) or vegetable glue, is very soluble in water and 
alcohol It strongly resembles animal glue. 

SlHCillin resembles gliadin, but is less soluble in strong 
alcohol, and is insoluble in water. When moist, it is yel- 
lowish-white in color, has a silky luster, and slimy consist- 
ence. It exists also in rye grain. (Ritthausen, Jbur./iir 
Brakt. Chem.^ 88, 141 ; and 99, 463.) 

Composition of the Albuminoids. — There are various 
reasons why the exact composition of the bodies just de- 
scribed is a subject of uncertainty. They are, in the first 
place, naturally mixed and associated with otjier matters 
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from wbich it is very difficult to separate them fUly. 

Again, if we succeed in removing foreign substances, h 

must usually be done by the aid of acids, alkalies, and 

other strong reagents, which easily alter or destroy their 

proper characters and composition. Finally, if we analyze 

the pure substances, our methods of analysis are perhaps 

scarcely delicate enough to indicate their differences with 

entire accuracy. 

The results of chemical investigation demonstrate that 

the albuminoids are either identical in composition or 

differ but slightly from each other, as is seen from the 

Table below. The deduction of a correct atomic formula 

from these analyses is perhaps impossible in the present 

state of our knowledge. 

In the subjoined Table are given iknalyses of the albuminoids 
which have been described. Those indicated by asterisks are recent re- 
sults of Dr. Bitthausen ; the others are avenge statements of the best 
analyses, (after Oorup-Besanez, Org, ChemiSf p. 611.) 

COMPOSmON OP ALBUMINOIDS. 

Carbon, Hydrogm, KUrogm, Oxygen, Sutphmr. 

Animal albumin 53.5 7.0 15.5 23.4 LC 

Vegetable albumin.... 58.4 7.1 15.6 23.0 0.9 

Blood fibrin 52.6 7.0 17.4 21.8 1.3 

Flesh fibrin 54.1 7.8 16.0 21.5 1.1 

Wheat fibrin* 64.8 7.3 16.9 20.6 1.0 

Animal casein 58.6 7.1 15.7 22.6 1.0 

Vegetable casein 50.5 6.8 18.0 24.2 0.5 

Gluten-casein*] 51.0 6.7 16.1 25.4 0.8 

GUadin* I wheat 52.6 7.0 18.1 21.5 0.8 

Mucedln* J 611 6.9 16.6 2L5 0.9 

Phosphorus is not included in the above table, for the reason that tn 
all cases its quantity, and in most instances its very presence, is still un- 
certain. Voelcker and Norton found in vegetable casein L4 to 2.8 per 
cent of phosphorus, and smaller quantities have been mentioned by 
other of the older analysts as occurring in albumin and fibrin. The 
phosphorus of these and of animal casein Is thought not to belong to 
the albuminoid, but to be due to an admixture of phosphate of lime. 

In his recent investigation of gluten-casein, Ritthausen found phos- 
phoric acid that appears to have been partially uncombined with a fixed 
base, and to have therefore resulted from phosphortu in ai^^anic combi 
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Mtlon. It is not unlikely that \egetable casein may contain an t4mlz- 
tore of protatron (p. 93), or tlie pnxlocts of its decomposition, from 
which it is not easy to procure a eeparatiou. 

Mutv^iL Helationa of the Albuminoids. — Some have 
supposed that these bodies are identical in composition, 
the differences among the analytical results being due to 
foreign matters, and differ from each other in the same ^ 
way that cellulose and starch differ, viz. : on account of 
different arrangement of the atoms. Others formerly 
adopted the notion of Mulder, to the effect that the albu- 
minoids are compounds of various proportions of hypothet- 
ical sulphur and phosphorus compounds, with a common 
ingredient, which he teimed protein^ (from the Greek sig- 
nifying "to take the first place," because of the great 
physiological importance of such a body.) Hence the 
albuminoids are often called the protein-bodies. The trans- 
formations which these substances are capable of under^ 
going, sufficiently show that they are closely related, with- 
out, however, satisfactorily indicating in what manner. 

In the animal organism, the albuminoids of the food, of 
whatever name, are dissolved in the gastiic juice of the 
stomach, and pass into the blood, where they form blood- 
albumin and blood-fibrin. As the blood nourishes the 
muscles, they are modified into flesh-fibrin, or entering the 
lacteal system, are converted into casein, while in the ap- 
propriate part of the circulation they are formed into the 
albumin of the egg^ or embryo. 

In the living plant, similar changes of place and of char- 
acter occur among these substances. 

Finally, outside the organism the following transforma- 
tions have been observed : Flesh-fibrin exposed while 
moist to the air at a sunm er temperature for some days, 
dissolves into a liquid ; il this liquid be heated to near 
boiling, coagulation takes place, and the substance which 
separates has the properties of albumin. On removing 
the albimiin and adding vinegar to the remaining liquid, 
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a curdy coagulumis formed, which agrees in its pro]>ertiei 
with casein. (Bopp, Ann. Ch. PA., 60, p. 30 ; Gunning, 
Jour, fur Prakt. CTiem., 69, p. 62.) 

Lehmann has shown that when albumin is dissolved in 
potash, and mixed with a little milk-sugar and oily fat, the 
mixture coagulates with rennet exactly as milk curdles. 
(Gorup-Besanez, Phy8. Chem.^ p. 139.) 

Sullivan has observed that the casein of milk which was 
kept in closed air-tight vessels for a long time, at first co- 
agulated, but afterward dissolved again to a nearly clear 
liquid, which was found to contain no casein, but by heat- 
ing, coagulated, showing the conversion of casein into 
albumin, or a similar body. {PhiL Mag.^ 4, XVIII, 203.) 

Some maintain that casein is not a distinct albuminoid^ 
but a compound of albumin with potash, containing, ac- 
cording to Lieberktlhn, 6.6'| ^ of this alkali Its peculiarities 
are in part due to its natural association with phosphate 
of potash. Ktthne, P%«. Ghem.y 1868, p. 665. See, how- 
ever, Schwarzenbach, Ann. Ch. u. Ph.^ 144, p. 63. 

The Albuminoids in Animal Nutrition. — ^We step 
aside for a moment from our proper plan to direct atten- 
tion to the beautiful adaptation of this group of organic 
substances to the nutrition of animals. Those bodies which 
we have just noticed as the animal albuminoids, together 
with others of similar composition, constitute a large share 
of the healthy animal organism, and especially characterize 
its actual working machinery, being essential ingredients 
of the muscles and cartilages, as well as of the nerves and 
brain. They likewise exist largely in the nutritive fluids 
of the animal — ^in blood and milk. So far as we know, :he 
animal body has not the power to produce a particle of 
albumin, or fibrin, or casein ; it can only transform these 
bodies as presented to it from external sources. They are 
hence indispensable ingredients of food, and have been 
aptly designated by Liebig as the plastic elements of nu- 
trition. It is, in all cases, the plant which originally coDr 
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structs these substances, and places them at the dinposal 
of the animaL 

The albuminoids are mostly capable of existing in the 
liquid or soluble state, and thus admit of distribution 
throughout the entire animal body, as blood, etc They 
likewise readily assume the solid condition, thus becoming 
more permanent parts of the living organism, as well as 
capable of indefinite preservation for food in the seeds and 
other edible parts of plants. 

Complexity of Constitution. — ^The albuminoids are high- 
ly complex in their chemical constitution. This &ct is 
shown as well by the multiplicity of substances which may 
be produced from them by destructive and decomposing 
processes, as by the ease with which they are broken up 
into other and simpler compounds. Subjected in the solu- 
ble or moist state to the action of warm air, they speedily 
decompose or putrefy, yielding a large variety of products. 
Heated with acids, alkalies, and oxidizing agents, they all 
give origin to the same or to analogous products, among 
which no less than twenty different compounds have been 
distinguished. 

Occurrence in Flants — Aleurone. — ^It is only in the old 
and virtually dead parts of a living plant that albuminoids 
are ever wanting. In the young and growing organs they 
are abundant, and exist dissolved in the sap or juices. 
They are especially abundant in seeds, and here they are 
deposited in an organized form, chiefly in grains similar to 
those of starch, and are nearly or altogether insoluble in 
water. 

These grains of albuminoid matter are not, m many 
cases at least, pure albuminoids. They appear to contain 
vegetable albumin, casein, fibrin, etc., associated together, 
though, in general, casein and fibrin are largely predomi- 
nant. Hartig, who first described them minutely, has dis- 
tinguished them by the name aleurone, a term which we 
may conveniently employ. By the word aleurone js not 
6* 
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meant simply an albaminoid, or mixture of albuminoids, 
but the organized granules found in the plant, of which 
the albuminoids are chief ingredients. 

In Fig, 18 is represented a magnified slice through the 
outer cells, (bran,) of a husked oat kernel. The cavities 
of these outer ceils, a, c, are chiefly occupied with very 




^iiiiiiiKiiiiiiiiiil 



Fig. 18. Fig. 19. 

fine grains of aleurone, (casein.) In one cell, ft, are seen 
the much larger starch grains. In the interior of the oat 
kernel and other cereal seeds, the cells are chiefly occupied 
with starch, but throughout grains of aleurone are more 
or less intermingled. 

Fig. 19 exhibits a section of the exterior part of a flax- 
seed. The outer cells, a, contain vegetable mucilage ; the 
interior cells, e\ are mostly filled with minute grains of 
aleurone, among which droplets of oil,/, are distributed. 

In Fig. 20 are jp^. g^ ^^ 

shown some of the e<s^ Ij S&^ (mB \^ 
forms assumed by in- «^ ^is/ ^^ 

dividual albuminoid- a b e d 4 

grains ; a is aleurone Fig. 20. 

from the seed of the vetch, b from the castor bean, c 
fron^P^x-seed, d from the fruit of the bayberry, {Myrica 
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ceri/era,) and e from mace, (an appendage to the nutmeg, 
or fruit of the Myristica moschata.) 

Crystalloid aleurone. — It has been already remarked 
that crystallized albuminoids may be obtained from the 
blood of animals. It is equally true that bodies of similar 
character exist in plants, as was first observed by EEartig, 
{Entwickdungsyeschichtc des JP/lanaenkeims, p. 104.) In 
form they sometimes imitate crystals quite perfectly, Fig. 
21, a / in other cases, ft, they are rounded masses, havincr 
some crystalline planes or facets. They are soft, yield 
easily to pressure, swell np to double their bulk when 



Pig. 21. 

soaked in weak acids or alkalies, and their angles have 
none of the constancy peculiar to proper crystals. There- 
fore the term crystalloid, i. e. having the likeness of crys- 
tals, is more appropriate than crystallized. 

As Cohn first noticed, {Jour, filr PraJct, Chem», 80, 
p. 129,) crystalloid aleurone may be observed in the outer 
portions of the potato tuber, in which it invariably pre- 
sents a cubical form. It is best found by examining the 
cells that adhere to the rind of a potato that has been 
boiled. In Fig. 21, a represents a cell from a boiled pota- 
to, in the centre of which is seen the cube of aleurone. 
It is surrounded by the exfoliated remnants of starch- 
grains. In the same figure, h exhibits the contents of. 
a cell from the seed of the bur reed, {Sparganium ramo- 
sum,) a plant that is common along the borders of ponds. 
In the center is a comparatively large mass of aleurone, 
having crystalloid facets. 
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According to Maschke, (Jour, fur Pr. C/k 79, p. 148,) 
the crystalloid aleurone that is abundant in the Brazil 
nut, is a compound of casein with some acid of unknown 
composition. This aleurone may be dissolved in water, 
and recovered in its original form on evaporation. 

KubePs analysis of aleurone, prepared from the Brazil 
nut by Hartig, gave its content of nitrogen 9.46 joer eent. 
Aleurone from the yellow lupin yielded him 9.26 j>er cent. 
Since pure casein has 16 to 18 per cent of nitrogen, the 
aleurone contained about 52 to 59 per cent of albuminoids. 

JEstimation of the Albuminoids, — ^The quantitative sep- 
aration of these bodies is a matter of great difficulty and 
uncertainty. For most purposes their collective quantity 
in any organic substance may be calculated with sufficient 
accuracy from its content of nitrogen. All the albumin- 
oids contain, on the average, about 16 per cent of nitrogen. 
This divided into 100 gives a quotient of 6.25. If, now, 
the percentage of nitrogen that exists in a given plant be 
multiplied by 6.25, the product will represent its percent- 
age of albuminoids, it being assumed that all the nitrogen 
of the plant exists in this form, which in most cases is prac- 
tically true. 

Frtthling and Grouven have recently invtwstigated the 
condition of the nitrogen of various plants, and have found 
that nitric acid^ (N, 0„) which in. the form of nitrate of 
potash has long been known to occur in vegetation, is 
present in but trifling quantity in most agricultural plants. 
In mature clover, espai*sette, lucem, wheat, rye, oats, bar- 
ley, the pea, and the lentil, it did not exceed 2 parts in 
10,000 of the air-dry plant. In maize, they found twice 
this quantity ; in beet and potato tops alone of all the plants 
examined was nitric acid present to the amount of four* 
tenths of one per cent^ ( Vs, St,^ IX, 153.) Salts of am* 
monia (N H,) likewise often exist in plants, but as a role 
in quite inconsiderable quantities. 
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KfEBAOB QUANTITT OW ALBUUnfOUM DT TABIOU8 TSOSTABLB FBQDirOffl. 

peremL 

Maize fodder, green 1.2 

Beettopg ** 1.9 

Canottops " a5 

Meodowgrass ** 8.1 

Redclover " 8.7 

Whitecloyer •* 4.0 

Tumipfl, fresh. 1.0 

Carrots " L8 

Potatoes " 2.0 

Com cobs, air-di7 1.4 

Straw of snmmer grain, air-diy 2.6 

Strawofwinter " ** aO 

Peastraw " 7.8 

Bean straw ** ia2 

Meadowhay •* 8.5 

Red clover bay •* 18.4 

Wbite clover hay ** 14.9 

Buckwheat kernel ** 7.8 

Barley " " 100 

Maize «• •* 10.7 

Rye *• »• ILO 

Oat •♦ *• 12.0 

^-heat " *• ia2 

Pea " " 22.4 

Bean " «• 211 

Lupine " •• 84.5 



APPENDIX TO S^ 
Chlobofhtix : TAimiir : Alkaloids. 

Before dismissing the subject of the Proximate Elements of plants, wtt 
must notice sever^ other substances of subordinate agricultural Intei^ 
est Two of these, viz., Chlorophyll and Tannin^ though not figuring in 
the analysis of agricultural plants, are nevertheless of almost nniversal 
occurrence in all forms of vegetation, though nsually in veiy minute 
quantity. 

Claloropliylly i e. leaf-green^ is the name applied to the substance 
which occasions the green color in vegetation. It is found in all the sur- 
fiioeof annual plants and of the annually renewed parts of perennial 
plants. It might readily be supposed that it constitutes a large porUon 
of the leaves of vegetation, but the Ikct is quite otherwise. The green 
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parts of plants usnaUy contidn chlorophyll only at their barface, and 
fax quantity no greater than colored fabrics contain the particles of dye. 

Chlorophyll being soluble in ether, accompanies fat or wax when these 
are removed froni green vegetable matters by this solvent It is soluDie 
in chlorhydric and sulphuric acids, imparting to these liquids its in- 
tense green color. According to Ffaundler, the (impure t) chlorophyll 
of grass has the following percentage composition : 
Carbon 60.85 
Hydrogen 6.S9 
Oxygen 82.78 

Frcmj has shown that chlorophyll may be easily decomposed into two 
coloring matters, a yellow, ZanthophylL, and a blue, CyanophyU, This is 
accomplished by treating chlorophyll with a mixture of chlorhydric acid 
and ether ; the cyanophyll dissolves in the latter, and the zanthophyU is 
taken up by the former solvent. The yellow color of autumn leaves is 
perhaps due to zanthophyU. 

According to Sachs, there exists in those parts of plants, which, though 
not green, are capable of becoming so, a colorless substance, LeueophyU^ 
which, in contact with oxygen, acquires a green color, being converted 
into chlorophylL 

Tannin is the general designation of the bitter, astringent prin- 
ciples, (used in leather-making:,) of the bark and leaves of the hemlock, 
oak, sumach, plum, pear, and many other trees, of tea, coffee, and of 
gall-nuts. It is found in small quantity in the young bean plant, and in 
many germinating seeds. 

Tannin is closely related to the carbohydrates, as is demonstrated 
alike by the microscopic study of its development in the plant, and by 
our knowledge of its chemical composition. The tannins are weak 
acids, and are distinguished, according to their origin, as OaUotannie 
acid (from nut-galls), Caffeotannie €u:id (from coffee), Qtiereitannie aeid 
(from the oak), etc As already hinted, the tannins are Olueonides^ or 
compounds of sugar, with some other substance In gall-tannin the 
sngar is glucose, and the substance associated with, or rather yielded by 
it on decomposition, is known as OaUic aeid. By boiling gall-tannin 
with a dilute acid, or by subjecting its solution to fermentation, decom* 
position into the two substances named is accomplished. 

According to Streckcr, the composition of gall«tannin and this eon- 
rersion are indicated by the following formulse : 

Tannin. Water, Oallieacid, Olueose. 

2(Cs7HmOx7) + 8(HaO) = 6 (C, H. O.) + Ci,H,4 0w 

Thb Alkaloids are a class of bodies very numerous in poisonous and 
medicinal plants, of which they usually constitute the active principle. 
Those which have an agricultural interest are Nveotin^ Ck^ein^ and 
Tkeobromin, 

IVicotin, Cio Hi4 Na, is the narcotic and extremely poisonous prin- 
ciple in tobacco, where it exists in combination with malic and citrie 
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icidfl. In the pnrc state it it a colorless, oUj liquid, haTtng the odor 
of tobacco Id an extreme degree. It is inflammable and volatile, and so 
deadly that a single drop will kill a large dog. French tobacco contains 
7or 8 p. c.; Virginia, 6 or 7 p. c; and Maiyland and Havanna, abont 9 p. 
e. of nicotin. Nicotin contains 17.8 p. c of nitrogen, but no oxygen. 

Cafl^in, Ct Hie N4 Os, exists in coffee and tea combined with tannlo 
acid. In the pure state it forms white, silky, fibrous crystals, and has • 
bitter taste. In coffee it is found to the extent of one-half per cent ; \m 
tea it occurs in much iaiger quantity, sometimes as high as per cent 

Xlteo1»roiiiiB, Ct Hf N4 O*, resembles caffein in its characters^ 
and is closely related to it in chemical composition. It is found In tho 
cacao-bean, from which chocolate is manufactured. 

The alkaloids are remarkable from containing nitrogen, and fi'om bar* 
ing strongly basic characters. They deriye their designation, alluloids, 
from their likeness to the alkalies. 



CHAPTER IL 
THE ASH OP PLANXa 

§1. 
THE XNGREDIENTS OF THB ASH. 

As has been stated, the volat le or destractible part of 
plants, i. e, the part which is converted into gases or vapors 
under the ordinary conditions of burning, consists chiefly 
of Carbon, Hydrogen, Oxygen, and Nitrogen, together 
with minute quantities of Sulphur and Phosphorus. 
These elements, and such of their compounds as are of 
general occurrence in agricultural plants, viz., the Organio 
Proximate Principles, have been already described in detaiL 

The non-volatile part or ash of plants also contains, or 
may contain. Carbon, Oxygen, Sulphur, and Phosphorus. 
It is, however, in general, chiefly made up of eight other 
elements, whose common compounds are fixed at the ordi* 
nary heat of burning. 
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In the subjoined table, the names of the It elements of 
the ash of plants are given, and they are grouped under 
two heads, the notv^metals and the metals j by reason of an 
important distinction in their chemical nature. 

BLBMBNT8 OF THB JlBH GW PLANTS. 

yan-MOaU. IfekUt, 

Oxygea Potassium 

Carbon Sodium 

Sulphur Calcium 

Phosphorus Magnesium 

Silicon Iron 

Chlorine Manganese 

If to the above be added 

Hydrogen and Nitrogen 
the list includes all the elementary substances that belong 
to agricultural vegetation. 

Hydrogen is never an ingredient of the perfectly burned 
and dry ash of any plant. 

Nitrogen may remain in the ash under certain conditions 
in the form of a Cyanide^ (compound of Carbon and Ni- 
trogen,) as will be noticed hereafter. 

Besides the above, certain other elements are found, cither occasion- 
ally in common plants, or in some particular Ivind of vegetation : these 
are Iodine, Bromine, Fluorine, Titanium, Arsenic, Lithium, Rubidinm, 
Barium, Aluminum, Zinc, Copper. 

We may now complete our study of the Composition 
of the Plant by attending to a description of those ele- 
ments that are peculiar to the ash, and of those compounds 
which may occur in it. 

It will be convenient also to describe in this section 
some substances, which, although not ingredients of the 
ash, may exist in the plant, or are otherwise important to 
be considered. 

The non-meUllle elements, which we shall first no- 
tice, though differing more or less widely among them- 
selves, have one point of resemblance, viz., they and their 
oompounds with each other have acid properties, t. e. they 
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either are acids in the ordinary sense of being sour to the 
taste, or enact the part of acids by uniting to metab or 
metallic oxides, to form salts. We may, therefore, desig* 
nate them as the acid elements. They are Oxygen, Solphar, 
Phosphorus, Carbon, Silicon, and Chlorine. (Less oom* 
mon are Arsenic, Titanium, Iodine, Bromine, and Flaorina) 

With the exception of Silicon, (and Titanium,) and the 
denser forms of Carbon, these elements by themselves are 
readily volatile. Their compounds with each other, which 
may occur in vegetation, are also volatile, with two ex- 
ceptions, viz.. Silicic and Phosphoric acids. 

In order that they may resist the high temperature at 
which ashes are formed, they must be combined with the 
metallic elements or their oxides as salU. 

Oxf gen, Si/mbol O, atomic weight 16, is an ingredient 
of the ash, since it unites with nearly all the other elements 
of vegetation, either daring the life of the plant, or in the 
act of combustion. It unites with Carbon, Sulphur, Phos* 
phorus, and Silicon, forming acid bodies ; while with the 
metals it produces oxides, which have the characters of 
bases. Chlorine alone of the elements of the plant does 
not unite with oxygen, either in the living plant, or daring 
its combustion. 

CAB£0N AND ITS COMPOUNDS. 

CarlKIB) St/m. C, at. tot 12, has been noticed already 
with sufficient fulness, (p. 31.) It is often contained as 
charcoal in the ashes of the plant, owing to its being en- 
veloped in a coating of fused saline matters, which shield 
it from the action of oxygen. 

Carbonic acM^ S^/m. C 0„ molecular weighty 44, is the 
colorless gas which causes the sparkling or effervescence 
of beer and soda water, and the frothing of yeast. 

It is formed by the oxidation of carbon, when vegetable 
matter is burned, (Exp. 6.) It is, therefore, found in the 
ash of plants, combined with those bases which In the liv- 
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ing organism existed in union with organic adds ; tbe Ii^ 
tei being destroyed by burning. 

It also occurs in combination with lime in the tissues of 
many plants. Its compounds with bases are carbonates 
to be noticed presently. When a carbonate, as marble or 
limestone, is drenched with a strong add, like vinegar or 
muriatic acid, the carbonic acid is set free with effer- 
vescence 

Cjanog^en, 8ym, CN.— This important compound of Carbon and 
Nitrogen is a gas which has an odor resembling that of peach-pits, 
and which bums on contact with a lighted taper with a fine purple flame. 
In its nnion with o^gen by combustion, carbonic acid is formed, and 
nitrogen set free, 

CN + 20 = C0, + N. 

Cyanogen may be prepared by heating an intimate mixture of two parts 
%y weight of ierrocyanide of potassium, (yellow prussiate of potash,) and 
three parts of corrosive sublimate. The operation may be conducted in 
a test tube or small flask, to the mouth of which is fitted a cork pene- 
trated by a narrow glass tube. On applying heat, the gas issues, and 
may be set on fire to observe its beautiful flame. 

Cyanogen, combined with iron, forms the Prussian blue of commerce, 
an J Its name, signifying the bltte-producery was given to it from that cir« 
eumstance. 

Cyanogen unites with the metallic elements, giving rise to a series of 
bodies which are termed Cyanides. Some of these often occur in small 
quantity in the ashes of plants, being produced in the act of burning by 
the nnion of nitrogen with carbon and a inetaL For this resnlt, the 
temperature must be very high, carbon must be in excess, the metal 
is usually potassium or calcium, tlie nitrogen may be either free nitrogen 
of the atmosphere or that originally existing in the organic matter. 

With hydrogen, cyanogen forms the deadly poison hydrocyanic or prus- 
sic acid, H Cy, which is produced from amygdaline, one of the ingre- 
dients of bitter almonds, peach, and cherry seeds, when these are crnsh- 
ed In contact with water. 

When a cyanide is brought in contact with steam at high temperatures, 
It is decomposed, all its nitrogen being converted into ammonia. 

Cyanogen is a normal ingredient of one common plant The oii of 
miistftrd is the tulptuHsyanide qf allyle^ Ot H^ CN3. 

8ULPHUB AND TTS COMPOUNDS. 

Sllphnr, S}/m. S, at. wt. 32.— The properties of this 
element have been already described, (p. 42.) Some of 
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itB oomponnds have also been briefly alladed to, I at re* 
quire more detailed notice. 

Snlphydrie Add, Sym H, S, mo. 10C 84. Tbis fubttADce, &- 
miliarly known as sulpbnretted hydrogen, ocean dissolTed in the water 
of namerons so-called sulphur springs, as those of ATon and Sharon, N. 
T., from which it escapes as a fetid gas. It is not nnfrequenUy emitted 
from Yolcanoes and fumaroles. It is lilcewise produced in the decay of 
organic bodies which contain sulphur, especially egg», the intolerable 
odor of which, when rotten. Is largely due to tbis gas. It is CTol/ed 
from manure heaps, from salt marshes, and eyen from tbe soil of moist 
meadows. 

The ashes of plants sometimes yield this pis when they are moisten- 
ed with water. In such ciises, a ndphide of potassium or calcium has been 
formed in small quantity during tiie incineration. 

Snlphydric acid is set free in the gaseous form by the action of an acid 
on Tarions sulphides, as those of iron, (Exp. 17,) antimony, etc, as well aa 
by the action of water on the snlphides of the alkali and alkali-earth metals. 
It may t>e also generated by passing hydrogen gas into melted sulphur. 

Sulphuretted hydrogen has a slight acid taste. It is highly poisonoua 
and destructive, both to animals and plants. 

fSnl^lmrowi Acid, Sym, S0„ muKwt.^ When sulphur it 
burned in the air, or in ozygeu giis, it forms copious white suffocating 
fumes, which consist of one atom of sulphur, united to two atoms of 
oxygen; S 0„ (Exp. 15.) 

Sulphurous acid is characterized by its power of discharging:, for a time 
at least, most of the red and blue vegetable colors. It bus, however, no 
action on mauy yellow colors. Straw and wool are bleached by it in the 
arts. 

Sulphurous acid is emitted from volcanoes, and from fissures in the 
•oil of volcanic regions. It is produced when bodies containing sulphur 
are burned with imperfect access of air, and is thrown Into the atmos- 
phere in large quantities from fires which are fed by mineral coal, as well 
as from the numerous roasting heaps of certain metallic ores, (sulphides,) 
whidi are wrought in mining regions. 

Sulphurous acid may unite with bases, yielding salts known as «u^ 
phUes^ some of which, viz., sulphite of lime and sulphite of soda, are em* 
ployed to check or prevent fermentation, an effect also produced by the 
acid itself: 

AnhyAroiis'*' Sulphuric Acid, Sym. SO,, mo. tot. 80, is 
known to the chemist as a white, silky solid, which attracts 
moisture with great avidity, and, when thrown into water, 
hisses like a hot iron, forming the hydrated sulphuric acicL 



* tf. «^ free firom water. 
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Hydratei Sulphuric AcM, Sym. H, O SQ, or H, SO,^ 

mo, tot. 98 — ^the sulphuric acid of commerce — ^is a substance 
of the highest importance, its manufacture being the basis 
of the chemical arts. In its concentrated form it is known 
aa oil of vitriol^ and is a colorless, heavy liquid, of an 
oily consistency, and sharp, sour taste. 

It is manufi^itured on the large scale by mingling sul- 
phurous acid gas, nitric acid gas, and steam, in large lead- 
lined chambers, the floors of which are covered with wa- 
ter. The sulphurous acid takes up oxygen from the nitrio 
acid, and the sulphuric acid thus formed dissolves in the 
water, and is afterwards boiled down to the proper strength 
in glass vessels. 

The chief agricultural application of commercial sul- 
phuric acid is in the preparation of ^' superphosphate of 
lime," which is consumed as a fertilizer in immense quan- 
tities. This is made by mixing together dilute sulphurio 
acid with bone-dust, bone-ash, or some mineral phosphate. 

Sulphuric acid occurs in the free state, though extreme- 
ly dilute, in certain natural waters, as in the Oak Orchard 
Acid Spring of Orleans, N. T., where it is produced by 
the oxidation of sulphide of iron. 

Sulphuric acid is very corrosive and destructive to most 
vegetable and animal matters. 

Exp. 68.— Stir a little oil of vitriol with a pine stick. The wood Is 
immediately browned or blackened, and a portion of it dissolyes In the 
acid, communieatinp^ a dark color to the latter. The commercial acid is 
often brown from contact with straws and chips. 

Strong sulphuric acid produces great heat irhea. mixed with water, ae 
is done for making superphosphate. 

Exp. 54^~Place in a thin glass yessel, as a beaker glass, 30 c c. of war 
ter; into this x>our in a fine stream 120 grams of oil of vitriol, stirring 
all the while with a narrow test tube, containing a teaspoonful of water* 
If the acid be of fuU strength, so much beat is thus generated as to boll 
the water in the stirring tube. 

In mixing oil of yitriol and water, the acid should always be slowly 
poured into the water, with stilting, as Bbove directed: When water if 
•dded to the acid, it floats upon the W.»r, or mixes with it but super 
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idany, and the liquids may be thrown about by the fuddon l^rmaUott 
of steam at the points of contact, when snbseqneutly stirred. 

Sulphnric acid forms with tbe bases an important class 
of salts — ^the sulphates — ^to be presently noticed, some of 
which exist in the ash, as well as in the sap of plants. 
When organic matters containing sulphur, as hair, album- 
in, etc., are burned with full access of air, tliis element re- 
mains in the ash as sulphates, or is partially dissipated as 
sulphurous acid. 

PHOSPHOBITS A2n> ITS COICPOUNDS. 

PhOSphornS) St/m. P, at. u>t 31, has been sufficiently 
described, (p. 43.) Of its numerous compounds but two 
require additional notice. 

Aflhyirons Phosphoric AcM, 8t/m. P, O., mo. tot. 142, 
does not occur as such in nature. When phosphorus is 
burned in dry air or oxygen, anhydrous phosphoric acid 
is the snow-like product, (Exp. 18.) It has no sensible 
acid properties until it has united to water, which it com- 
bines with so energetically as to produce a hissing noise 
from the heat developed. On boiling it with water for 
some time, it completely dissolves, and the solution con- 
tains — 

Hydratetl Phosphoric AcM, Sym. P, O., 3 H, 0, 196, 
or H, PO^, 98. — ^The chief interest which this compound 
has for the agriculturist lies in the fact that the com- 
binations which are formed between it and various bases 
''phosphates — ^are among the most impoitant ingredients 
of plants and their ashes. . 

When bodies containing phosphorus in other forms than 
phosphoric acid, as protagon, (p. 93,) and, perhaps, some 
of the albuminoids, are disorganized by heat or decay the 
phosphoms appears in the ashes or residue, in the con- 
dition of phosphoric acid or phosphates. 

The formation of several phosphates has been shown in 
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Exp. 20. Further account of them will be given under 
the metals. 

CHLOBINE AND ITS COICPOUNDS. 

Chlorine) Sym. CI, at wt 35.5. — ^This element exists in 
the free state as a greenish-yellow, suffocating gas, which 
has a peculiar odor, and the property of bleaching vege- 
table colors. It is endowed with the most vigorous 
affinities for many other elements, and hence is never met 
with, naturally, in the free state. 

Spren^el claims to have found tbat Cnaux marttima and Sailioomia her- 
haeea^ plants growing in salt marshes, exhale chlorine. He says that the 
chlorine thns evolved is very quiclvly converted into chlorliydric acid, 
by acting on the vapor of water which exists in the atmosphere. Such 
an ezlialation of chlorine is manifestly impossible. Tbe gas, were it 
eliminated within the plant, would be consumed before it could escape 
into the atmosphere. Chlorbydric acid is evolved from the mud of salt 
marshes when left bare by ebb of the tide, and exposed to the heat of 
the summer sun. It comes from the mutual decomposition of chloride 
of magnesium and water, 

Mg CI, + Ha O = Mg O + 2 H CL 

Exp. 55. — Chlorine may be prepared by heating a mixture of chlor- 
bydric acid and black oxide of manganese or red-lead. The gas being 
nearly five times as heavy as common air, may be collected in glass bot- 
tles by passing the tube which delivers it to the bottom of the receiving 
vesseL Care must be taken not to inhale it, as it energetically attacks 
the interior of tbe breathing passages, producing the disagreeable 
tymptoms of a cold. 

Chlorine dissolves in water, forming a yellow solution* 
Very weak chlorine water was found by Humboldt to fe- 
dlitate the sprouting of seeds. 

In some form of combination chlorine is distributed over 
the whole earth, and is never absent from the plant. 

The compounds of chlorine are termed chlorideSj and 

may be prepared, in most cases, by simply putting their 

elements in contact, at ordinary or slightly elevated tern* 

peratures. 

Cblorhydric add, also Itydroehlarie acid, Synu H C!, mo, tai, 
86.5. — ^When Chlorine and Hydrogen gases are mingled together, they 
tlowly combine if exposed to diffused light; but if phiced In the sun- 
•hine, they untie explosively, and chloride of hydrogen or chloriiydric 
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add Is iormed. This compound is a gas that dlasolyea with icraat iTldHy 
in water, formiDg a liquid wliich haa a sharp, sour taste, and poascsaea 
all the characters of an acid. 

The muriatic acid of the apothecary Is water holding in solution seTeral 
Imndrcd times its bulk of chlorhydric acid gas, and is prepared from com* 
mon salt, whence Its ancient name qiii-iU qftaU, 

Chlorhydric acid is tiie usual source of chlorine gas. The latter is 
eyoly^l from a heated mixture of this acid with peroxide of manganese. 
In ttU reaction the hydrogen of the chlorhydric acid unites with the 
oxygen of tlie peroxide of mangaDCse, producing water, while chloride 
of man^nese and free chlorine are separated. 

4HC1 + MnO, = MnOU + 2H,0 + 801 

When chlorine dissolved in water, is exposed to the sun-Ught, there 
ensues a change the reverse of that Jast noticed. Water is decomposed, 
its oxygen is set free, and chlorhydric acid is formed, 

HaO + 2C1 = ana + o. 

This reaction probably takes place when the germination of seeds it 
hastened by chlorine. The oxygen thus liberated is doubtless the real 
agent which excites growth in the sleeping germ. 

The two reactions just noticed are instructiye examples of the differ- 
ent play of afiinities between several elements under unlilie clrcum- 
stances. 

Chlorhydric acid, being volatile, does not occur in the ashes of plants, 
nor probably in the plant itself, unless, as may possibly happen, it is 
formed in, and exhales from the vegetation, as it sometimes does from 
the mud of salt marshes, (p. 118.) Chlorhydric gas is found in volcanic 
emanations. 

This acid is a ready means of converting various metals or metallic 
oxides into chlorides, and its solution in water is a valuable solvent and 
reagent for the purposes of the chemist 

Iodine, 8ym. I, at, wt. 127. — ^This interesting body is a black solid at 
ordinary temp«.ratures, having an odor resembling that of chlorine. Gent- 
ly heated, it is converted into a violet vapor. It occurs in sea-weeds, 
and is obtained from their ashes. It gives with starch a blue or purple 
compound, and is hence employed as a test for that substance, (p. 64.) 
It is analogous to chlorine in its chemical relations. It is not known to 
occur in sensible quantity in agricultural plants, although it may well 
exist in the grasses of salt-bogs, and in the produce of soils which are 
manured with sea-weed. 

Bromlue and Plnorine may also exist in very small quantity in 
plants, but these elements require no further notice in this treatise. 

SILICON Am> rre compounds. 

Silicon) 8j/m. Si, at. wt 28. — ^This element, in the free 
ttate, is only known to the chemist. It may be prepared 
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in three modifications : one, a brown, powdery substance; 
another, riBsembling black-lead, (p. 31,) and a third, that 
occurs in crystals, having the form and nearly the hard- 
ness of the diamond. 

Anhydroas Slllcle AcM, Sym. Si 0„ mo.'wt 60.— This 
compound, known also as Silica^ and anciently termed 
SUex^ is widely diffused in nature, and occurs to an enor- 
mous extent in rocks and soils, both in the free state and 
in combination with other bodies. 

Free silica exists in nearly all soils, and in many rocks, 
especially in sandstones and granites, in the form known 
to mineralogists as quartz. The glassy, white or trans- 
parent, often yellowish or red fragments of common sand, 
which a/re hard enough to scratch glass^ are almost invar 
riably this mineral In the purest state, it is rock^rystoL 
Jasper, flint, and agate, are somewhat less pure silica. 

Silicates, — ^Anhydrous silicic acid is extremely insoluble 
in pure water and in most acids. It has, therefore, none 
of the sensible qualities of acids, but is nevertheless ca- 
pable of union with bases. It is slowly dissolved by strong, 
and especially by hot solutions of potash and soda, form- 
ing soluble silicates of these alkalies. 

Exp. 56,—Ibrmation of silieate qf pGtoiK Heat a piece of quartz or 
flint, as large as a chestnut, as hot as possible in the fire, and quench 
suddenly in cold water. Reduce it to fine powder in a porcelain mortar, 
and boil it in a porcelain dish with twice its weight of caustic potash, 
and eight or ten tinoes as much water, for two hour.^, tilling care to sup- 
ply the water as it evaporates. Pour off the whole into a taU narrow 
bottle, and leave at rest until tlie nndissoived silica has settled. The 
clear liquid is a basic silicate of potish, i. e. a silicate which contains a 
number of molecules of base for each molecule of silica. It has, In fact, 
the taste and feel of potash solution. The so-caUed vMterglas^^ now em- 
ployed in the arts, is a similar siUcate of potash or soda. 

When silica is strongly heated with potash or soda, or 
with lime, magnesia, or oxide of iron, it readily melts to- 
gether and unites with these bodies, though nearly infus- 
ible by itself, and silicates are the result. The silicates 
thus formed with potash and soda m*^ soluble in water^ like 
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the product of Eicp. 56, when the alkali exceeds a certain 
proportion — when highly basic ; but with silica in excess, 
(acid silicates,) they dissolve with difficulty. A mixed 
silicate of alkali and lime, alumina, or iron, with a large 
proportion of silica, is nearly or altogether insoluble, not 
only in water, but in most acids— constitutes, in fiict, ordi- 
nary glass. 

A multitude of silicates exist in nature as rocks and 
minerals. Ordinary clay, common slate, soapstone, mica, 
or mineral isinglass, feldspar, hornblende, garnet, and 
other compounds of frequent and abundant occurrence, are 
silicates. The natural silicates are of two classes, viz., the 
cicid sUicateSy (containing a preponderance of siUca,) and 
basic silicates, (with large proportion of base): the former 
are but slowly dissolved or decomposed by acids, while 
the latter are readily attacked even by carbonic acid. 
Many native silicates are anhydrous, or destitute of water ; 
others are hydrous, i, e. they contain water as a large and 
essential ingredient. 

Hydrated Silica* — ^Various compounds of silica with 
water are known to the chemist. Of these but three need 
be mentioned here. 

Soluble SUiccL-^Thia body, doubtless a hydrate, is known 
only in a state of solution. It is formed when the solution 
of an alkali-silicate is decomposed by means of a large ex- 
cess of some strong acid, like the chlorhydric or sulphuric. 

Exp. 57. — Dilate half the solution of silicate of potash obtained in 
Exp. 56 with ten times its volume of Witer, and add diluted chlorhydric 
acid gradually until the liquid tastes sour. In this Exp. the chlorhydric 
acid decomposes and destroys the silicate of potash, UDiting itself with 
the base with production of chloride of potassium, which dissolves in 
the water present The silica thus liberated unites chemically with wa- 
ter, and remains also in solution. 

By appropriate methods Doveri and Graham have re- 
moved from solutions like that of the last Exp. everything 
but the silicaj and obtained solutions of silica in pure wa- 
ter, Graham prepared a liquid that gave, when evaporat- 
6 
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ed and iieated, 14 per cent of anbydroub silica. This 00 
lution was clear, colorless, and not viscid. It reddened 
litmus paper like an acid. Though not sour to the taste, 
it produced a peculiar feeling on the tongue. Evaporated 
to dryness at a low temperature, it left a transparent, 
glassy mass, which had the composition Si 0„ H^O. This 
dry residue was insoluble in water. These solutions of silica 
in pure water are incapable of existing for a long time 
without suffering a remarkable change. Even when pro- 
tected from all external agencies, they sooner or later, usu- 
ally in a few days or weeks, lose their fluidity and trans- 
parency, and coagulate to a stiff jelly, from the separation 
of a nearly insoljiible hydrate of silica, which we shall des- 
ignate as gdatinoits silica. 

The addition of ttJttt of an alkali or earthy carbonate, 
or of a few bubbles of carbonic acid gas to the strong so- 
lutions, occasions their immediate gelatinization. A mi- 
nute quantity of potash or soda, or excess of chlorhydrio 
acid, prevents their coagulation. 

Gdatinous Silica, — ^This substance, which results from 
the coagulation of the soluble silica just described, usually 
appears also when the strong solution of a silicate has 
strong chlorhydric acid added to it, or when a silicate is 
decomposed by direct treatment with a concentrated acid. 

It is a white, opaline, or transparent jelly, which, on dry- 
ing in the air, becomes a fine, white powder, or forms 
transparent grains. This powder, if dried at ordinary 
temperatures, is 3 Si O,, 2 H,0. At the temperature of 
212° F., it loses half its water. At a red heat it becomes 
anhydrous. 

Gelatinous silica is distinctly, though very slightly, sol- 
uble in water. Fuchs and Bresser have found by experi- 
ment that 100,000 parts of water dissolve 13 to 14 parts 
of gelatinous silica. 

The hydrates of silica which lu^ye been subjected to a 
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heat of 212^ or more, appear to be totally insoluble in p\ X6 
water. 

All the hydrates of silica are readily soluble in soluticms 
of the alkalies and alkali carbonates, and readily unite 
with moist, slaked lime, forming silicates. 

Exp. 5S,—OeiaiifKm8 Siliea.—'Ponr a smaU portion of the tolatlon of 
silicate of potash of Exp. 56, luto strong chlorhydric acid. Oekitinoiia 
silica separates and falls to the bottom, or the whole liqaid t>ecomes a 
trai)<^pareut jelly. 

Exp. 59. — Oonvenitm qf KlvbU into inKlvbU hydrate tUiea, — ^Evaporat« 
the solution of silica of Exp. 57, which contains free chlorhydric at-id, 
in a porcelain dish. As it becomes concentrated, it is yery likely to ge- 
latinize, as happened in Exp. 58, on account of the removal of the sol- 
vent Evaporate to perfect dryness, finally on a water-bath (i. e. on » 
vessel of boiling water which is covered by the dish containing the solu- 
tion). Add to the residue water, which dissolves away the chloride of 
potassium, and leaves insoluble hydrated silica, 8 Si Ot, H«0, as a gritty 
X>owder. 

In the ash of plants, silica is usoally found in combination 
with alkalies or lime, owing to the high temperature to 
which it has been subjected. 

In the plant, however, it exists chiefly, if not entirely, 
in the free state. 

Titaninni, an element which has many analogies with silicon, 
though rarely occurring in large quantities, is yet often present in the 
form ot Titanic acidy Ti Os, in rocks and soUs, and according to Salm 
Horstmar may exist in the ashes of barley and oats. 

Arsenic, in minute quantity, has been found by Davy in turnips 
which had been manured with a fertilizer (superphosphate), in whose 
preparation, oil of vitriol, containing this substance, was employed. 

The metallic elements which remain to be noticed, viz. : 
Potassium, Sodium, Calcium, Magnesium, Iron, Manga- 
nese, (Lithium, Rubidium, Caesium, Aluminum, Zinc, 
and Copper,) are basic in their character, i e., they unite 
with the acid bodies that have just been described to 
produce salts. Each one is, in this sense, the base of a 
series of saline compounds. 

Alkau-Mstals. — ^The elements Potassium, Sodium, 
(Lithium, Rubidium, and Caesium) are termed alkali- 
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metals. Their oxides are very soluble in water, and are 
called alkalies. The metals themselves do not occur in 
nature, and can only be prepared by tedious chemical 
processes. They are silvery-white bodies, and are lighter 
than water. Exposed to the air, they quickly tarnish from 
the absorption of oxygen, and are rapidly converted into 
the corresponding alkalies. Thrown upon water, they 
mostly inflame and bum with great violence, decomposing 
the liquid, Exp. 11. 

Of the alkali-metals. Potassium is invariably found in 
all plants. Sodium is especially abundant in marine and 
strand vegetation ; it is generally found in agricultural 
plants, but is occasionally absent from them. 

POTASSIUH AND ITS COMPOUNDS. 

Potasslmil) sf/m.Kf at. wt 39.— When heated in the 
air, this metal bums with a beautiful violet light, and 
forms potash. 

Potash) E,0, 94, is the alkali, and base of the potash- 
salts. 

Hydrate of Potash, K,0, H,0, 112, or K H 0, 56, is the 
caustic potash of the apothecary and chemist. It may be 
procured in white, opaque masses or sticks, which rapidly 
absorb moisture and carbonic acid from the air, and 
readily dissolve in water, forming potash-lye. It strongly 
corrodes many vegetable and most animal matters, and 
dissolves fats, forming potash-soaps. It unites with acids 
like K,0, water being set free. 

SODIUM AND ITS COMPOUNDS. 

Sodluni) Na,! 23. — ^Burns with a brilliant, orange-yellow 
flame. 



• From the Latin name KaUum, 
t liom the Latin name NaMm^ 
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Soia, Na,6, 62.— This alkali, the base of the soda salts, 
b not distinguishable from potash by its sensible proper*. 
ties. 

Hydrate Qt Soda, or Caistic 8oda, Na,0, n,0, 80, or 

Ka H O, 40. — ^This body is like caustic potash in appear- 
ance and general characters. It forms soaps with the 
various fats. While the potash-soaps are usually soft, 
those made with soda are commonly hard. 

LITBIUlf : BUBmiUM : 0AB8IU1L 

^ Eiithiuni, Li, 7.— The componnds of this metal are of much rarer 
'occarrence than those of Potassium aod Sodium. The element itself it 
the lightest metal known, being but little more than half as heary at 
water. It burns with a viyid white light when heated in the air. 

EJtliia, LijO, 80, and its Hydrate, closely resemble the correspond- 
ing compounds of tbe two elements above described. They yield by 
anion with acids tbe lithia-salts. 

Rnbidivm, Rb, 85.5, and Caesivm, Cs, 183.— Besides Potas- 

«ium, Sodium, and Litiiium, there are two other recently discovered 

alkali-mctals, viz. : Rubidium and Caesium. These elements are com* 

' paratively rare, although they appear to be widely distributed in nature 

' in minute quantity. 

Rubidiam has been found in the ashes of tobacco and sugar-beet, as 
well as in commercial potash. Caesium, which is the rarer of the two, 
has as yet not been detected in the ashes of plants, but undoubtedly oc- 
curs in them. These metals and their compounds have, in general, the 
closest simiLirity to the other alkali-metals. 

Alkau-eabth Mbtals. — The two metallic elements 
next to be noticjed, viz. : Calcium and Magnesium, give, 
with oxygen, the alkalireartha^ lime and magnesia. The 
metals are only procurable by difficult chemical processes, 
and from tbeir eminent oxidability are not found in nature. 
They are but a little heavier than water. Their oxides are 
bat slightly soluble in water. 

CALGXITM Ain) ITS COMPOITNDS. 

CalcllUB) Ca, 40, is a brilliant ductile metal having a 
light yellow color. In moist 2ii it rapidly tarnishes and 
acquires a coating of lime 
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Lime) CaO, 56. — ^Is the result of the oxidation of cat* 
» cium. It is prepared for use in the arts by subjecting 
limestone or oyster-shells to an intense heat, and usually 
retains the form and much of the hardness of the material 
from which it is made. It has the bitter taste and corrod- 
ing properties of the alkalies, though in a less degree. It 
is often called quick4ime^ to distinguish it from its com- 
pound with water. It may occur in the ashes of plants 
when they have been maintained at a high heat after the 
volatile matter has been burned away. It is the base of 
ihe salts of lime. 

Hydrate af Lime, CaO, H,0, or CaH, 0„ 74.— Quick- 
time, when exposed to the air, gradually absorbs water 
and falls to a fine powder. It is then said to be airslaJsed, 
When water is poured upon quick-lime it penetrates the 
pores of the latter, and shortly the falling to powder of 
the lime and the development of much heat, give evi- 
dence of chemical union between the lime and the water. 
This chemical combination is further proved by the in- 
crease of weight of the lime, 56 lbs. of quick-lime becom- 
ing 74 lbs. by water-slaJeing. On heating slaked lime to 
redness, its water may be expelled. 

When lime is agitated for some time with much water, 
and the mixture is allowed to settle, the clear liquid is 
found to contain a small amount of lime in solution (one 
part of lime to 700 parts of water). This liquid is called 
lime^ater^ and has already been noticed as a test for car- 
bonic acid. Lime-water has the alkaline taste in a marked 
degree. 

MAGNESIUM AND ITS COMPOUNDS. 

niagnesllim) Mg, 24 — ^Metallic magnesium has a silver- 
white color. When heated in the air it burns with ex- 
treme biilliancy (magnesium light), and is converted into 
magnesia. 
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Ma^esla) Mg O, 40, is the oxide of mngnesiam. It ifl 
found in the drug-stores in the shape of a bulky white 
powder, under the name of calcined magnesia. It is pre* 
pared by subjectmg either hydrate, carbonate, or nitrate, 
of maguesia to a strong heat. It occurs in the ashes of 
plants. 

Hydrate of JHapi^sia, Mg O H,0, is produced slowly 
and without heat, when magnesia is mixed with water. It 
occurs as a transparent, glassy mineral (Brucite) at Texas, 
Penn., and a few other places. It readily absorbs carbonic 
acid, and passes into carbonate of magnesia. Hydrate of 
magnesia is so slightly soluble in water as to be tasteless. 
It requires 55,000 times its weight of water for solution, 
(Fresenius). 

Heatt Metals. — ^The two metals remaining to notice 
are Iron and Manganese. These again considerably re- 
semble each other, though they differ exceedingly from 
the metals of the alkalies and alkali-earths. They are 
about eight times heavier than water. Each of these 
metals forms two basic oxides, which are totally insoluble 
in pure water. 

lEON AND ITS COMPOXTNDS. 

Iron, Fe,* 56. — ^The properties of metallic iron are so 
weU known that we need not occupy any space in reca- 
pitulating them. 

Protoxide f of Iron, Fe O, 72.— When sulphuric acid 
in a diluted state is put in contact with metallic iron, hy- 
drogen gas shortly begins to escape in bubbles from the 
liquid, and the iron dissolves, uniting with the acid to form 
the protosulphate f of iron, the salt known commonly as 
copperas or green-vitriol. 

* From the Latin name Ferrwn. 

t The prefix jTTO^ or proto^ from the Greek, meanin^^^rs^, is employed to dit' 
tingoish this oxide and its salts from the compounds to be subsequently d» 
■erlbed. 
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H,0, so,, + Fe — Fe O, SO. + H,. 
I^ now, lime-water or potasb-lye be added to the S( lo- 
tion of iron thus obtained, a white or greenish-white pre- 
cipitate separates, which is a hydrated protoxide of iron, 
(Fe 0,2 H3O). This precipitate rapidly absorbs oxygen 
from the air, becoming black and finally brown. The 
anhydrous protoxide of iron is black. Carbonate of 
protoxide of iron is of frequent occurrence as a mineral 
(spathic iron), and exists dissolved in many mineral wa* 
ters, especially in the so-called chalybeates. 

SeSfllioxMe of Iron,* Fe, 0„ 160.— When protoxide 
of iron is exposed to the air, it acquires a brown color from 
union with more oxygen, and becomes hydrated sesqui- 
oxide. The yellow or brown rust which forms on surfaces 
of metallic iron when exposed to moist air is the same 
body. Iron in the form of sesquioxide is found in the ashes 
of all agricultural plants, the other oxides of iron passing 
into this when exposed to air at high temperatures. It is 
found in immense beds in the earth, and is an important 
ore, (specular iron, haematite). It dissolves in acids, 
forming aeaquUaUa of iron, which have a yellow color. 

Magnetic Oxide of Ibon, Fet O4, or FcO, Fe^ Ot, is a combination 
of the two oxides above mentioned. It is blaclc, and is strongly attract- 
ed by the magnet It constitutes, in fact, the native magnet, or load- 
stone, and is a valuable ore of iron. 

MANGANESE AND ITS COMPOUNDS. 

Manganese^ Mn, 55. — Metallic manganese is difficult to 
procure in the free state, and much resembles iron. Its 
oxides which concern the agiicultuiist are analogous ta 
those of iron just noticed. 

Protoxide of Manganese, Mn O, 71, has an olive- 
green color. It is the base of all the usually occurring 



* The prefix setqui {one and a Ju4f) is applied to tl ose oxides in which the 
ifttio of metal to oxygen is as one to one and a half, or, what is the Muoe, af 
two to three. The above compound is also called peroxide qf iron. 
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ealts of manganese. Its hydrate, prepared by dooompo«» 

ing protosulphate of manganese by lime-water, is a white 

substance, which, on exposure to the air, shortly becomes 

brown and finally black from absorption of oxygen. The 

salts of protoxide of manganese are mostly pale rose-red 

in color. 

Sesqnioxide or "Sl^wukgumem^ Mot O^, oocun natlTe m tb« 
mineral brauniie, or, combined with water, as manfftmUi, It it » sub* 
. f tance having a red or black-brown color. It diasolyeB in cold adds, 
forming salts of an intensely red color. These are, however, easily de- 
composed by heat, or by organic bodies, into oxygen and protoealtt. 

Red Oxide of AlaBiramese, Mnt O4, or Mn O, Mn« O9.— Thii 
oxide remains when manganese or any of its other oxides are subjected 
to a high temperature with access of air. The metal and the protoxide 
g^u oxygen by this treatment, the higher oxides lose oxygen until this 
compound oxide is formed, which, as its symbol shows, corresponds to 
' the magnetic oxide of iron. It is found In the ashes of plants. 

Black Oxide of JHIKamgtMMeme^ Mn Of—This body b found 
extensively in nature. It is employed in the preparation of oxygen and 
chlorine, (bleaching powder), and is an article of commerce. 

Some other metals occur as oxides or salts In ashes, though not in 
fucb quantity or in such plants as to possess any agricultural significance 
in this respect. 

Alumina, the sesquioxide of the metal Aluminitm, is found in con- 
siderable quantity (20 to 50 i>er cent) in the ashes of the ground pine 
(Lycopodium). It is united with an organic acid {tartaric^ according to 
Berzelius ; malie, according to Ritthausen) in tbe plant itself It b often 
- found in small quantity in the ashes of agricultural plants, but whether 
an ingredient of the plant or due to particles of adhering day b not in 
all cases clear. 

Ziae has been found in a variety of yellow violet that grows in the 
shic mines of Aix la Chapelle. 

Copper b frequently present in minute quantity in the ash of treee^ 
especblly of such as grow in the vicinity of manufacturing establish- 
ments, where dilute solutions contidning copper are thrown to waste. 

The salts or comprantls of metals with non-metals 

found in the ashes of plants or in the unbumed plant re- 
main to be considered. 

Of the elements, acids, and oxides, that have been no- 
ticed as constituting the ash of plants, it must be remark- 
ed that with the exception of silica, magnesia, oxide of 
6* 
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iron, and oxide of manganese, they all exist in the ash in 
the form of salts, (compomids of acids and bases). In the 
living agricultural plant it is probable, that of them all, 
only silica occurs iii the uncombined state. 

We shall notice in the first place the salts which may 
occur in the ash of plants, and shall consider them imder 
the following heads, viz. : Carbonates, Sulphates, Phos- 
phates, and Chlorides. As to the Silicates, it is unneces- 
sary to add anything here to what has been already men- 
tioned* 

Thb Cabbonates which occur in the ashes of plants 
are those of Potash, Soda, and Lima (Carbonate of 
Rubidia, similar to carbonate of soda, and Carbonate of 
Lithia, rather insoluble in water, may also be present, but 
in exceedingly minute quantity.) The Carbonates of Mag- 
nesia, Iron, and Manganese, are decomposed by the heat 
at which ashes are prepared. 

Carbonate of Potash, K,0 CO,, 114.— The pearl-ash 
of commerce is a tolerably pure form of this salt. When 
wood is burned, the potash which it contains is found in 
the ash, chiefly as carbonate. If wood-ashes are repeat- 
edly washed or leached with water, all the salts soluble in 
this liquid are removed ; by boiling this solution down to 
dryness, which is done in large iron pots, crude potash is 
obtained, as a dark or brown mass. This, when somewhat 
purified, yields pearl-ash.. Carbonate of potash, when pure, 
is white, has a bitter, biting taste — ^the so-called alkaline 
taste. It has such attraction for water, that, when expos- 
ed to the air, it absorbs moisture and becomes a liquid. 

If chlorhydric acid be poured upon carbonate of potash 
a brisk effervescence inmiediately takes place, owing to the 
escape of carbonic acid gas, and chloride of potassium and 
water are formed which remain behind. 

K,0 CO, + 2H CI = 2K CI + H,0 + CO,, 

Bicarkpnate of Potash, EHO CO,.— A solution of 
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carbonate of potash when exposed to carbonic acid gas 
absorbs the latter, and the bicarbonate of potash is pro- 
duced, so called because to a given amount of potassium 
it contains twice as much carbonic acid as the carbonate. 
PotashrScdcETatuB consists essentially of this salt. It 
probably exists in the juices of various plants. 

Carbonate of Soda, Na,0 CO,, 106.— This substance, so 
important in the arts, was formerly made from the ashes 
of certain marine plants (Sa&o/a and Salicomia)^ in a man- 
ner amilar to that now employed in wooded countries for 
the preparation of potash. It is at present almost wholly 
obtained from common salt by a somewhat complicated 
process. It occurs in commerce in an impure state under 
the name of SodcHZsh, When nearly pure it forms sal- 
sochy which usually exists in transparent crystals or crys- 
tallized masses. These contain 63 per cent of water, which 
slowly escapes when the salt is exposed to the air, leaving 
the anhydrous (water-free) carbonate as a white, opaque 
powder. 

Carbonate of soda has a nauseous alkaline taste, not 
nearly so decided, however, as that of the carbonate of 
potash. It is oflen present in the ashes of plants. 

Biearbonate of Soda, NaHO CO,.— The supercarbonr 
oste of soda of the apothecary is this salt in a nearly pure 
state. The soda-salceratics of commerce is a mixture of 
this with some simple carbonate. It is prepared in the 
?ame way as the bicarbonate of potash. The bicarbonates, 
both of potash and soda, give off half their carbonic acid 
%t a moderate heat, and lose all of this ingredient by con- 
lact with excess of any acid. Their use in baking depends 
upon these facts. They neutralize any aqid (lactic or 
acetic) that is formed during the '* rising " of the dough, 
imd assist to make the bread "light" by inflating it with 
carbonic acid gas. 

Carbonate of Lime, CaO CO,, 112.— This compound is 
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the white powder formed by the contact of carbonic acid 
with lime-water. When hydrate of lime is exposed to the 
air, the water it contains is gradually displaced by car- 
bonic acid^ and carbonate of lime is the result. Air* 
slaked lime always contains much carbonate. This salt 
is distinguished from hydrate of lime by its being destitute 
of any alkaline taste. 

In nature carbonate of lime exists to an immense extent 
as coral, chalk, marble, and limestone. These rocks, when 
strongly heated, especially in a current of air, part with 
their carbonic acid, and quick-lime remains behind. 

Carbonate of lime occurs largely in the ashes of most 
plants, particularly of trees. In the manufacture of pot- 
ash, it remains undissolved, and constitutes a chief part 
of the residual leached ashes. 

The carbonate of lime foimd in the ashes of plants is 
supposed to come mainly from the decomposition by heat 
of organic salts of lime, (oxalate, tartrate, malate, etc.,) 
which exist in the juices of the vegetable, or are abun- 
dantly deposited in its tissues in the solid form. Carbonate 
of lime itself is, however, not an unusual component of 
vegetation, being found in the form of minute, rhombic 
crystals, in the cells of a multitude of plants. 

The Sulphates which we shall notice at length are 
those of Potash, Soda, and Lime. Sulphate of Magnesia 
is well known as epaom salts, and Sulphate of Iron is 
copperas or green-vitrioL (Sulphate of Lithia is very 
similar to sulphate of potash.) 

Sulphate of Potash, K,0 SO,, 174.— This salt may be 
procured by dissolving potash or carbonate of potadi in 
diluted sulphuric acid. On evaporating its solution, it is 
obtained in the form of hard, brilliant crystals, or as a 
white powder. It has a bitter taste. Ordinary potash, 
or pearl-ash, contains several per cent of this salt. 

Silphate of Soda, Na.O So,, 1^— Glauber's saU if 
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the common name of this familiar substance. It has a 
bitter taste, and is much employed as a purgative for cat- 
tle and horses. It exists, either crystallized and transpar- 
ent, containing 10 molecules, or nearly 56 per cent, of 
water, or anhydrous. The crystals rapidly lose their water 
when exposed to the air, and yield the anhydrous salt as a 
white powder. 

Sulphate of Lime, CaO SO,, 136.— The burned Plaster 
of Paris of commerce is this salt in a more or less pure 
state. It is readily formed by pouring diluted sulphuric 
acid on lime or marble. It is found in the ash of most 
plants, especially in that of clover, the bean, and other 
legumes. 

In nature, sulphate of lime is usually combined with 
two molecules of water, and thus constitutes Qypsum^ 
CaO SO, 2H,0, which is a rock of frequent and extensive 
occurrence. In the cells of many plants, as for instance 
the bean, gypsum may be discovered by the microscope 
in the shape of minute crystals. It requires 400 times its 
weight of water to dissolve it, and being almost univer- 
sally distributed in the soil, is rarely absent from the water 
of wells and springs. 

The Phosphates which require special description are 
those of Potash, Soda, and Lime. 

There exist, or may be prepared artificially, numerous 
phosphates of each of these bases. The chemist is ac- 
quainted with no less than thirteen different phosphates of 
soda. But three classes of phosphates have any immedi« 
ate interest to the agriculturist. As has been stated (p. 
117), hydrated phosphoric acid prepared by boiling anhy- 
drous phosphoric acid with water, is represented by the 
symbol 3H,0, PjO,. The phosphates may be regarded as 
hydrated phosphoric acid in which one, two, or all the 
molecules of water are substituted by the same number 
of molecules of one or of several bases. We may illus- 
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trate this statement with the three phosphates of limei 
giving in one view their mode of derivation, their sym* 
bols, and the names which we shall employ in this treatise. 

a.S H.O, P,0, and CaO give H,0 and 2 H,0, CaO, 
P,Oj, the monocalcic* phosphate or {teidphosphate of 
lime. 

5.-3 H,0, P,0. and 2 CaO give 2 H,0 and 11,0, 2 Ca 
O P,0„ the dicalcic* phosphate or neutral phosphate of 
lime. 

c— 3 H,0, P,0, and 3 CaO give 3 H,0 and 3 CaO P, 
Oj, the tricalcio * phosphate or basic-phosphate of lime. 

Phosphates of Potash.— Of these salts, the neutral and 
subphosphates exist largely (to the extent of 40 to 50 per 
cent) in the ash of the kernels of wheat, rye, maize, and 
other bread grains. None of these phosphates occur in 
commerce ; they closely resemble the corresponding soda- 
salts in their external characters. 

Phosphates of Soda* — Of these the disodiCj or neutral 
phosphate^ 2 Na,0, H,0, P,Oj + 12 Aqf, alone needs no- 
tice. It is found in the drug-stores in the form of glassy 
crystals, which contain 12 molecules (56 per cent) of water; 
The crystals become opaque if exposed to the air, from the 
loss of water. This salt has a cooling, saline taste, and is 
very soluble in water. 

Phosphates of Lime* — ^Both the neutral and subphos- 
phate of lime probably occur in plants. The neutral or 
"licalcio salt, (2 CaO H,0, P.O^ + 2 Aq), is a white crys- 
talline powder, nearly insoluble in water, but easily soluble 
in acids. In nature it is found as a urinary concretion in 



* These names indicate the proportions of acid and base in the componnds, 
and may be translated into common Bnglish, thus : One-Ume phosphate^ two4im$ 
TphottphaU^ and tkrte-Ume phosphate respectively. 

t The water which is found in crystallized salts and which nsnally may be ex* 
peUed at a gentle heat, is termed wat&r (tf erystaOizaOon, and is often designated 
by Aq., (from the Latin Aqua), to distingoish it from batk tPcUtr^ which is moiv 
Intimately combined. 
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(lie sturgeon of the Caspian Sea. It is also an ingredient 
of guanos^ and probably of animal excrements in general. 
The triccUcic phoaphate^ or, as it is sometimes termed, 
the hone-phosphate^ 3 CaO, P,0,, is a chief ingredient of 
the bones of animals, and constitutes 90 to 05 per cent of 
the ash or earth of bones. It may be formed by adding a 
solution of lime to one of phosphate of soda, and appears 
as a white precipitata It is insoluble in pure water, but 
dissolves in acids,and in solutions of many salts. In the 
mineral kingdom tricalcic phosphate is the chief ingredient 
of apatite and. phosphorite. These minerals are employed 
in the preparation of the so-called superphosphate oflime^ 
which is consumed to an enormous extent as a turnip-fer- 
tilizer. The superphosphate of commerce, when genuine, 
is essentially a mixture of sulphate of lime with the three 
phosphates above noticed, of which the monocalcie phos- 
phate should predominate. 

The Phosphates of Mafi^esia) Iron, and Manganese) 

are bodies insoluble in water, and require no particular 
notice. 

The Chlorides are all characterized by their ready solu- 
bility in water. The chlorides of Lithium, Calcium, and 
Magnesium, are deliquescent^ L e., they liquefy by absorb- 
ing moisture from the air. The chlorides of Potassium 
and Sodium alone need to be described. 

Chloride of Potassiam, K CI, 74.5.— This body may be 
produced either by exposing metallic potassium to chlorine 
gas, in which case the two elements unite together direct- 
ly ; or by dissolving caustic potash in chlorhydiic acid. 
In the latter case water is also formed, as is expressed by 
the equation K HO + H CI = K CI + H,0. 

Chloride of potassium closely resembles common salt 
(chloride of sodium) in appearance, solubility in water, 
taste, etc. It is but rarely an article of commerce, but is 
present in the ash and in the juices of plants, especially of 
■ea-weeds, and is likewise found in all fertile soils. 
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Chloride of Soilam, Na CI, 58.5— This substance is 
common or culinary salt. It was formerly termed muriate 
of soda. It is scarcely necessary to speak of its occur- 
rence in immense quantities in the water of the ocean, in 
saline spiings, and in the solid form as rock-salt, in the 
earth. Its properties are so familiar as to require no de- 
scription. It is rarely absent from the ash of plants. 

Besides the salts and compounds just described, there 
occur in the living plant other substanqps, most of which 
have been indeed already alluded to, but may be noticed 
again connectedly in this place. 

These compounds, being destructible by heat, do not 
appear in the analysis of the ash of a plant. 

NiTBATBS : NUric (zcid — the compound by which nitro- 
gen is chiefly furnished to plants for the elaboration of the 
alburiiinoid principles — ^is not unfrequently present as a 
nitrate in the tissues of the plant. It usually occurs ther« 
as Nitrate of Potash, (niter, saltpeter.) 

The properties of this salt scarcely need description. It 
is a white, crystalline body, readily soluble in water, an<l 
has a cooling, saline tasta When heated with carbonaceous 
matters, it yields oxygen to them, and a deflagration^ or 
rapid and explosive combustion, results. Touch-paper is 
paper soaked in solution of niter, and dried. The leaves 
of the sugar-beet, sun-flower, tobacco, and some other 
plants, have been found to contain this salt. When such 
vegetables are burned, the nitric acid is decomposed, often 
with slight deflagration, or glowing like touch-paper, and 
the alkali remains in the ash as carbonate. The characters 
of nitric acid and the nitrates will be noticed at length in 
another volume, " How Crops Feed." 

OxAULTES, Citrates, Malates, Tabteates, and salts of 
other less common organic acids, are generally to be found 
in the tissues of living plants. On burning, the bases with 
which they were in combination — ^potash and lime in most 
cases— remain as carbonates. 
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Salts of Ammonia exist in minute amount in some 
plants. What particular salts thus occur is uncertain, and 
special notice of them is imnecessary in this chapter. 

Since it is possible for each of the acids above described 
to unite with each of the bases in one or several propor* 
tions, and since we have as many oxides and chlorides as 
there are metals, and even more, the question at once 
arises — which of the 60 or more compounds that may thug 
be formed outside the plant, do actually exist within it? 
In answer, we must remark that all of them may exist in 
the plant. Of these, however, but few have been proved 
to exist as such in the vegetable organism. As to the 
state in which iron and manganese occur, we know little or 
nothing, and we cannot assei-t positively that in a given 
plant potash exists as phosphate, or sulphate, or carbonate. 
We judge, indeed, from the predominance of potash and 
phosphoric acid in the ash of wheat, that phosphate of pot- 
ash is a large constituent of the grain, but of this we are 
not sure, though m the absence of evidence to the contrary 
we are warranted in assuming these two ingredients to be 
united. On the other hand, carbonate of lime and sul- 
phate of lime have been discovered by the microscope in 
the cells of various plants, in crystals whose characters 
are immistakeable. 

For most purposes it is unnecessary to know more than 
that certain elements are present, without paying atten- 
tion to their mode of combination. And yet there is choice 
in the manner of representing the composition of a plant 
as regards its ash-ingredients. 

We do not, indeed, speak of the calcium or the silicon in 
the plant, but of lime and silica, because the idea of these 
rarely seen elements is much more vague, except to the 
chemist, than that of their oxides, with which every one 
is fiimiliar. 

Again, we do not speak of the sulphates or chlorides, 
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when wo desire to make statements which may be com 
pared together, because, as has just been remarked, we 
cannot always, nor often, say what sulphates or what 
chlorides are present. 

In the paragraphs that follow, which are devoted to 
a more particular statement of the mode of occurrence^ 
relative abundance, special function, and indispeneabUity 
of the fixed ingredients of plants, will be indicated the 
customary and best method of defining them. 

QUANTITY, DISTRIBUTION, AND VARIATIONS OF THE ASH- 
INGREDIENTS. 

The ash of plants consists of the various fixed acids^ 
oxides, and salts, noticed in § 1. 

The ash-ingredients are always present in each cell of 
every plant. 

The ash-ingredients exist partly in the cell-wall, in- 
crusting or imbedded in the cellulose, and partly in the 
plasma or contents of the cell, (see p. 224.) 

One portion of the ash-ingredients is soluble in water, 
and occura in the juice or sap. This is true, in general, 
of the salts of the alkalies, and of the sulphates and 
chlorides of magnesium and calcium. Another portion is 
insoluble, and exists in the tissues of the plant in the 
solid form. Silica, the phosphates of lime, and the mag« 
nesia compounds, are mostly insoluble. 

The ash-ingredients may be separated from the volatile 
matter by burning or by any process of oxidation. In 
burning, portions of sulphur, chlorine, alkalies, and phos- 
phorus, may be lost under certain circumstances, by vola- 
tilization. The ash remains as a skeleton of the plant, 
and oilen actually retains and exhibits the microscopic 
form of the tissues. 

The Pro|N>rtioii of kA Is not inyarUUe^ even in the 
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fame kind of plant, and in the same part of tlie plant. 
Different kinds of plants often manifest verj marked differ- 
ences in the quantity of ash they contain. The following 
table exhibits the amount of ash in 100 parts, (of dty mat' 
ter^) of a number of plants and trees, and in their several 
parts. In all cases is given the average proportion, as de- 
duced from a large number of the most trustworthy exam- 
inations. In some instances are cited the extreme propor- 
tions hitherto put on record. 

PROPORTIONS OF ASH IN VARIOUS VEGETABLE MATTERS. 

XNTIBB PLANTS, BOOTS BXCBFTBD. 

averoffe 

TnrnipB, 10.7—19.7 15.5 

Carrot, 15.0-21.8 17.1 

Hops » 9.9 

Hemp 4.6 

Flax 4.3 

Heath 4.5 



averciffe 

Red clover. 6.7 

White " 7.2 

Timothy 7.1 

Potatoes 5.1 

Sugar beet, 16.S-18.6. 17.5 

Field beet, 14.a-21.a ia2 

BOOTS AKD TUBERS. 

Fotato, 2.6-aO 4.1 I Turnip, 6.0-20.9 12.0 

Sugar beet, 2.9— 6.0 4.4 Carrot, 5.1— 10.9 8.2 

Field beet, 2.8— 11.8 7.7 | Artichoke 5.2 

BTBAW AKD STEMS. 

Wheat, 8.8-6.9 5.4 I Peas, 6.5—9.4 7.9 

Rye, 4.9-6.6. 5.3 | Bejins, 6.1—7.2 6.1 

Oats, 5.0-6.4 5.8 Flax 3.7 

Barley 6.8 I Maize 5.5 

eSAINS AKD SEED. 



Wheat, 1.5-8.1 2.0 

Rye, 1.6-2.7 2.0 

Oats, 2.5-4.0 3.3 

Barley, 1.8-2.8 2.3 

Maiae, 1.8-ai 1.5 



Bucltwheat, 11—2.1. 1.4 

Peas, 2. 4—2. 9 2.7 

Beans, 2.7—4.3 8.7 

Flax ao 

Soighom 1.9 



Beech 1.0 

Birch 0.8 

G-ape 2.7 

Apple 1.8 



Red Pine 0.8 

White Pine 0.3 

Fir 0.3 

Larch 0.3 



BARK. 



Birch 1.3 

Rod pine 2.8 

White pine aS 



Fir 2.0 

Walnut 6.4 

Cautotroe .....84.4 
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From the above table we gather: — 

1« That different plants yield different quantities of ash. 
It is abundant in succulent foliage, like tbat of the beet^ 
(18 per cent,) and small in seeds, wood, and bark. 

2# That different parts of the same plant yield unlike 
proportions of ash. Thus the wheat kernel contains 2 per 
cent, while the straw yields 5.4 per cent. The ash in su- 
gar-beet tops is 17.5 ; in the roots, 4.4 per cent. In tbe 
ripe oat, Arendt found {Das Waehsthum der HafeT" 
tjlame^ p. 84,) 

In the three lower joints of the stem. ... 4.6 per cent of ash 
In the two middle joints of the stem . . . . 5.S " " 

In the one npper joint of the stem 6.4 *• . *• 

In the three lower leaves 10.1 " " 

In the two npper leaves .....10.5 ** " 

Intheear 2.6 " «* 

8« We further find, that in general^ the upper and outer 
parts of the plant contain the most ash-ingredients. In 
the oat, as we see from the above figures of Arendt, the ash 
increases from the lower portions to the upper, until we 
reach the ear. If, however, the ear be dissected, we shall 
find that its outer parts are richest in ash. Norton found 

In the hnsked kernels of brown oats. . . . 2.1 per cent of ash 

In the hnsk of brown oats 8.2 " " 

In the chaflf of brown oats 19.1 " «« 

Norton also found that tbe top of the oat-leaf gave 16.22 
per cent of ash, while the bottom yielded but 13.66 per 
cent. {Am. Jour, Science^ VoL 3, 1847.) 

From the table it is seen that wood, (0.3 to 2.7 per cent,) 
and seeds, (1.5 to 3.7 per cent,) (lower or inner parts of 
tbe plant,) are poorest in ash. The stems of herbaceous 
plants, (3.7 to 7.9 per cent,) are next richer, while the 
leaves of herbaceous plants, which have such an extent of 
Bur&ce, are the richest of all, (6 to 8 per cent.) 

4« Investigation has demonstrated further that the sam4 
plant in different stooges of growth varies in the propo^ 
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iions of ash in dry matter, yielded both by the entiref 
plant and by the several organs or parts. 

The following results, obtained by Norton, on the oat, 
illustrate this variation. Norton examined the various 
parts of the oat-plant at intervals of one week throughout 
its entire period of growth. He found : 
Leaves, 

Jane 4. 10.8 

June 11 ..10.7 

June 18 9.0 

JaDe25 10.9 

July 2 11.3 

July 9 12.2 

July 16 126 

July 23 16.4 

July 30 16.4 

Aug. 6 1(5.0 

Aug. 13.. 20.4 

Aug. 20 21.1 

Aug. 27 22.1 

Sept 8 20.9 

Here, in case of the leaves and chaff, we observe a con* 
Btant increase of ash, while in the stem there is a constant 
decrease, except at the time, of ripening, when these rela- 
tions are reversed. The knots of the stem preserved a 
pretty uniform ash-content. The unhusked grain at first 
suffered a diminution, then an increase, and lastly a de- 
crease again. 

Arendt found in the oat-plant fluctuations, not in all re- 
spects accordant with those observed by Norton. Arendt 
obtained the following proportions of ash : 
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Knots. 
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June 18.... 4.4 
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9.7 
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Here we see that the ash increased in the stem and in 
each of its several parts after the first examination. The 
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lower leaves exhibited an increase of fixed matters after 
the first period, while in the upper leaves the ash dimin 
ished toward the third period, and thereafter increased. In 
the ears, and in the entire plant, the ash decreased quite 
regularly as the plant grew older. Pierre found that the 
proportion of ash of the colza, {JBrassica oleracea^) dimin- 
bhed in all parts of the plant, (which was examined at five 
periods,) except in the leaves, in which it increased. 
(JahreahericM ilber Agricidturchemie^ HI, p. 122.) Thu 
sugar beet, (Bretschneider,) and potato, (WoM^) exhibit 
a decrease of the per cent of ash, both in tops and roots. 

In the turnip, examined at four periods, Anderson, 
{lyans. High, and Ag. Soc.^ 1859— 61, j». 371,) found the 
tbllowing per cent of ash in dry matter : 

July 7. Avg.ll. Sept.!, Orf. 5. 

Leaves 7.8 20.6 18.8 16.3 

Bulbs 17.7 a7 10.2 20.9 

In this case, the ash of the leaves increased during about 
half the period of growth from 7.8 to 20.6, and thence di- 
minished to 16.2. The ash of the bulbs fluctuated in the re» 
Terse manner, falling from 17.7 to 8.7, then rising again to 
20.9. 

In genercUy the proportion of ash of the entire plant 
diminishes regularly a^ theplattt grows old, 

5« The influence of the soUvn causing the proportion of 
ash of the same kind of plant to vary, is shown in the fol- 
lowing results, obtained by Wunder, ( Versuchs-8tation,en^ 
IV^p. 266,) on turnip bulbs, raised during two successive 
years, in different soils. 

In Bandy 9oU. In loamy ioU. 

, ' » 4 ' V 

Id year, 2d year, 1st year, 2d year. 
Per cent of ash.... 13.9 1L3 9.1 10.9 

6« As might be anticipated, different varieties of the 
Bame plant, grown on the same soil, take up different 
quantities of non-volatile matters. 

In five varieties of potatoes, cultivated in the same soil 
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and under the same conditions, Herapatb, {Qu. Jimr. 
Chem. So€.y TTyP. 20,) found the percentages of ash in 
dry matter of the tuber as follows : 

Variety qf potato. White JMnce's Axbridge Magpie, FoHy* 

Appie, Beauty, Kidney, fold. 

Ash per cent 4.8 3.6 4.3 3.4 8.9 

7. It has been observed further that different individuals 
of the same variety of plants growing side by side, on the 
same soil, (in the same field at least,) contain different pro- 
portions of ash-ingredients, according as they are, on the 
one band, heaUhy^ vigorous plants^ or, on the other, weak 
and stunted. PieiTC, (Jdhreshericht uber AgricuUurchemiey 
UIjp, 125,) found in entire colza i)lants of various degrees 
of vigor the following percentages of ash in dry matter : 

In extremely feeble plants, 1856 8.0 per cent of ash 

In very feeble plants, 1857 % ... 9.0 " ** 

In feeble plants, 1857 11.4 " *« 

In strong plants, 1857 11.0 ** *« 

In extremely strong plants, 1857 14.3 " " 

Pierre attributes the larger per cent of ash in the strong 
plants to the relatively greater quantity of leaves devel* 
oped on them. 

Similar results were obtained by Arendt in case of oats. 
Wunder, ( Versuchs-St.j IV^p. 115,) found that the leaves 
of small turnip plants yielded somewhat more ash, per 
cent, than large plants. The former gave 19.7, the latter 
16.8 per cent. 

8« The reader is prepared from several of the foregoing 
statements to understand partially the cause of the varior 
tions in the proportion of ash in different specimens of the 
same kind of plant. 

The fact that different parts of the plant are unlike in 
their composition, the upper and outer portions being, in 
general, the richer in ash-ingredients, may explain in some 
degree why different observers have obtained different 
analytical results. 

It is well known that a variety of circumstances in« 
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fluences toe relative development of the organs of a plant. 
In a dry season, plants remain stunted, are rougher on the 
surface, have more and harsher hairs and prickles, if these , 
belong to them at all, and develope fruit earlier than 
otherwise. In moist weather, and under the influence of 
rich manures, plants are more succulent, and the stems and 
foliage, or vegetative parts, grow at the expense of the re- 
productive organs. Again, different varieties of the same 
plant, which are often quite unlike in their style of devel- 
opment, are of necessity classed together in our table, and 
imder the same head are also brought together plants 
gathered at different stages of growth. 

In order that the wheat plant, for example, should always 
have the same percentage of ash, it would be necessary 
that it should always attain the same relative development 
in each individual part. It must, then, always grow under 
the same conditions of temperature, light, moisture, and 
soil This is, however, as good as impossible, and if we 
admit the wheat plant to vary in form within certain lim- 
its without losing its proper characteristics, we must ad« 
mit corresponding variations in composition* 

The difference between the Tuscan wheat, which is cul- 
tivated exclusively for its straw, of which the Leghorn 
hats are made, and the " pedigree wheat " of Mr. Hallett, 
{Journal Roy. Ag. 8oc. ofJEng.^ Vol 22,/). 374,) is in some 
respects as great as between two entirely different plants. 
The hat wheat has a short, loose, bearded ear, containing 
not more than a dozen small kernels, while the pedigree 
wheat has shown beardless ears of 8f inches in length, 
closely packed with large kernels to the number of 120 1 

Now, the hat wheat, if cultivated and propagated in the 
same careful manner as has been done with the pedigree 
wheat, would, no doubt, in time become as prolific of grain 
as the latter, while the pedigree wheat might perhaps with 
greater ease be made more valuable for its straw than its 
grain. 
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We easily see then, that, as cironmstances are perpetual- 
ly making new yarieties, so analysis contumally finds di* 
versities of composition. 

%.OfaU tJie parts ofplanU the seeds are the least liable 
to vary in composition. Two varieties or two individoals 
may differ enormously in their relative proportions of 
foliage, stem, chaff, and seed ; but the seeds themselves 
nearly agree. Thus, in the analyses of 67 specimens of 
the wheat kernel, collated by the author, the extreme 
percentages of ash were 1.35 and 3.13. In 60 specimens 
out of the 67, the range of variation fell between 1.4 and 
2.3 per cent. In 42 the range was firom 1.7 to 2,1 per 
cent, while the average of the whole was 2.1 per cent. 

In the stems or straw of the grains, the variation is much 
more considerable. Wheat-straw ranges from 3.8 to 6.9 ; 
pea-straw, from 6.5 to 9.4 per cent. In fleshy rootSy the 
variations are great ; thus turnips range from 6 to 21 per 
cent The extremest variations in ash-content are, how- 
ever, found, in general, in the succulent foliage. Turnip 
tops i-ange from 10.7 to 19.7; potato tops vary from 11 to 
near 20, and tobacco from 19 to 27 per cent. 

Wolff, {Die naturgesetzLich^en OtuncUagen des Acker* 
baues, 3. Afu/i.y p, 117,) has deduced from a large number 
of analyses the following averages for three important 
classes of agricultural plants, viz.: 

Grain. Straw. 

Cereal crops 2 6.25 per cent. 

Leguminous crops 3 5 " ** 

On-plants 4 4.5 " " 

More general averages are as follows, (Wolff ^oc. cit.) : 



Annual and biennial plants. 
Seeds - - - 3 per cent 
Stems . - . . 5 " " 
Roots - - . 4 " " 
Leaves - • - 16 " " 
7 



Perennial plants. 
Seeds - - - 3 per cent 
Wood- . - - 1 *' '* 
Bark - - - 7 " ** 
Leaves . - - 10 « *• 
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We may conclude this section by stating three proposi- 
tions which are proved in part by the facts that have been 
already presented, and which are a summing up of the 
most important points in our knowledge of this subject 

h Aahringredienta are indispensable to the life and 
growth of oR plants. In mold, yeast, and other plants of 
the simplest kind, as well as in those of the higher orders, 
analysis never fails to recognize a proportion of fixed mat- 
ters. We must hence conclude that these are necessary to 
the primary acts of vegetation, that atmospheric food can- 
not be a^imilated, that vegetable matter cannot be organ- 
ized, except with the codperation of those substances, which 
are found in the ashes of the plant. This proposition is 
demonstrated further in the most conclusive manner by 
numerous synthetic experiments. It is, of course, impos- 
sible to attempt producing a plant at all without some ash- 
ingredients, for the latter are present in all seeds, and dur- 
ing germination are transferred to the seedling. By caus- 
ing seeds to sprout in a totally insoluble medium, we can 
observe what happens when the limited supply of fixed 
matters in the seeds themselves is exhausted. Wiegmann 
&» Polstorf, (^Preisschrift ilher die unorganischen Bestand* 
theile der Pflanzen^) planted 30 seeds of cress in fine plati- 
num wire contained in a platinum vessel The contents 
of the vessel were moistened with distilled water, and the 
whole was placed under a glass shade, which served to 
shield from dust. Through an aperture in the shade, con- 
nection was made with a gasometer, by which the atmos- 
phere in the interior could be renewed with an artificial mix 
ture, consisting in 100, of 21 parts oxygen,78 parts nitrogen, 
and 1 part carbonic acid. In two days 28 of the seeds 
germinated ; afterwards they developed leaves, and grew 
slowly with a healthy appearance dQring26 days, reaching 
a height of two to three inches. From this time on, they 
refused to grow, began to turn yellow, and died down. 
The plants were collected, and burned; the ash from them 
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weighed precisely as much as that obtained by burning 28 
seeds like those originally sown* This experiment demon- 
strates most conclusively that a plant cannot grow in the 
absence of those substances found in its ash. The devel* 
opment of the cresses ceased so soon as the fixed matters 
of the seed had served their utmost in assisting the organ* 
ization of new cells. We know from other experiments 
that, had the ashes of cress been applied to the plants in 
the above experiment, just as they exhibited signs of un- 
healthiness, they would have recovered, and developed to 
a much greater extent, 

II. The proportion of aahringredients in the plant is vch 
riable within a narrow range; hut cannot faU below or 
exceed certain limits. The evidence of this proposition is to 
be gathered both from the table of ash-percentages, and 
from experiments like that of Wiegmann & Polstorf above 
described. 

Hit We have reason to believe that each part or organ, 
{each ceU^) of the plant contains a certain^ nearly invari- 
able amount offxed matters^ which is indispensable to the 
vegetative functions, JSachpart or organ may contain^ be- 
sides^ a variable and unessential or g^cci^ntal quantity of 
the same. What portion of the ash of any plant is essen- 
tial and what accidental is a question not yet brought 
to a satisfactory decision. By assuming the truth of this 
proposition, we account for those variations in the amount 
of ash which cannot be attributed to the causes already 
noticed. The evidences of this statement must be reserv- 
ed for the subsequent section. 

§3. 

SPECIAL COMPOSITION OF THE ASH OF AGRICULTURAL 
PLANTS. 

The results of the extended inquiries which have been 
recently made into the subject of this section may be oon* 
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veniently presented and discussed under a series of propo- 
sitions, viz.: 

1. Among the substances which have been described, 
(§ 1,) as the ingredients of the ^^^the following are in- 
varicMy present in aU agricuUurcU plants^ and in nearly 
vM parts ofthem^ viz.* 

i Potash r Chlorine 

8oda I Sulphuric acid 

Lime Acidf -j Phosphoric acid 
Ma^esia Silicic acid 

Oxide of iron I Carbonic acid 

2. Different normal specimens of the same kind of plant 
have a nearly constant composition. The use of the word 
nearly in the above statement implies what has been al- 
ready intimated, viz., that some variation is noticed in the 
relative proportions, as well as in the total quantity of 
ash-ingredients occurring in plants. This point will 
shortly be discussed in full. By taking the average of 
many trustworthy ash-analyses, we arrive at a result 
which does not differ very widely from the majority of the 
individual analyses. This is especially true of the seeds 
of plants, which attain nearly the same development under 
all ordinary circumstances. It is less true of foliage and 
roots, whose dimensions and character vary to a great ex- 
tent. In the following tables (p. 160-1 56) is stated the com- 
position of the ashes of a number of agricultural products, 
which have been repeatedly subjected to analysis. In 
most cases, instead of quoting all the individual analyses, 
a series of averages is given. Of these, the first is the 
mean of all the analyses on record or obtainable by the 
writer,* while the subsequent ones represent either the re- 
sults obtained in the examination of a number of samples 
by one analyst, or are the mean of several single anal- 



* The numerous ash-analyses, published by Dr. E. Emmons and Dr. J. H. 
Salisbary, in the Natural History of New York, and in the Trans, of the N. Y. 
State Ag. Society, Itayebeen disregarded on account of their manifest worthless- 
ness and absurdity. 
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yses. Iq this way, it is believed, the real variations of 
composition are pretty truly exhibited, independently of 
the errors of analysis. 

The lowest and highest percentages are likewise given. 
These are doubtless in many cases exaggerated by errors 
of analysis, or by impurity of the material analyzed. 
Chloiine and sulphuric acid are for the most part too low, 
because they are liable to be dissipated in combustion, 
while sili«a is often too high, from the fact of sand and soil 
adhering to the plant. 

In two cases, single and perhaps incorrect analyses by 
Bichon, which give exceptionally large quantities of soda, 
are cited separately. 

A number of analyses that came to notice after making 
out the averages, are given as additional 

The following table includes both the kernel and straw 
of Wheat, Eye, Barley, Oats, Maize, Rice, Buckwheat, 
Beans, and Peas ; the tubers of Potatoes ; the roots and 
tops of Sugar Beets, Field Beets, Carrots, Turnips, and 
various parts of the Cotton Plant. 

For the average composition of other plants and vege- 
table products, the reader is referred to a table in the ap- 
pendix, p. 376, compiled by Pro£ Wolff, of the Royal 
Agricultural Academy of Wurtemberg. That table in- 
cludes also the averages obtained by Pro£ Wolff for most of 
the substances, cotton excepted, whose composition is rep- 
resented in the pages immediately following. Any dis- 
crepancies between Pro£ Wolff's and the author's figures 
are for the most part due to the use of fewer analyses by 
the foi*mer. 

In both tables, the carbonic add^ which occurs in most 
ashes, is excluded, from the fact that its quantity varies 
according to the temperature at which the ash is pre* 
pared. 
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The composition of the ash of a number of ordinary 
crops is concisely exhibited in the subjoined general 
statement. 

Grain*.... 90 IS 8 46 S S.5 1 

straw l»-27 8 7 5 50-70 S.5 % 

LXGUXXS— 

Kernel.... 44 7 5 85 1 4 % 

Straw 27-41 7 S5-«» 8 6 S-« 0-T 

Boot Cbops— 

Roots 80 8-0 6-lS 8-18 1—4 5-lS S-« 

Tope 87 8-16 10-86 8-8 8 6-18 5-17 

Gbasses— 

In flower.. 88 4 8 8 86 4 6 

3« I>iffereM parU of any platU tmiaUy exhibit decided 
differences in tJie composition of tJieir ash. This fact is 
made evident by a compaiison of the figures of the table 
above, and is more fully illustrated by the following anal- 
yses of the parts of the mature oat-plant, by Arendt, 1 to 6, 
{Die Saferpflanze^p. 107,) and Norton, 7 to 9, (Am. J<mr. 
8ci., 2 8er. 3, 318.) 

13 8 4 6 67 8 9 

Lower Middle Vmer Lc?wer Upper Boon. Chaff. Su9k.Kemel 

Stem. Stem. Stem. Lectvee.Leaoes. husked. 

Potash 81.2 68.8 65.9 86.9 24.8 18.0 tin a is ^ sat 

Soda 0.4 1.5 1.0 0.9 0.4 0.1 \^^'^ ^^'^ ^'^ 

Magnesia 2.1 3.6 8.9 8.8 8.9 8.9 1 2.3 8.6 

Lime 8.6 5.3 8.6 16.7 17.S 7.8 ! .. « 4.8 5.8 



3.9 8.8 8.9 8.9 1 

B.6 16.7 17.S 7.8 ! .. 

0.2 2.7 0.5 tracer" 

2.7 1.7 1.5 86.5 J 



3 



Oxide of Iron 1.0 0.0 0.2 2.7 0.5 tracer""* 0.8 0.8 

Phosphoric acid 2.7 1.4 2.7 1.7 1.5 86.5 J 0.6 49.1 

Snlihuricacid 0.0 1.3 1.1 8.2 7.5 4.9 5.8 4.8 0.0 

Silica 4.1 9.8 20.4 84.0 41.8 36.0 68.0 74.1 1.8 

Chlorine 8.6 11.7 7.4 1.6 2.4 8.8 8.1 1.4 0.3 

The results of Arendt and Norton are not in all respects strictly com- 
parable, having been obtained by different methods, bnt serre well to 
establish the fact in question. 

We see from the above figures that the ash of the lowef 
stem consists chiefly of potash, (81 "| ^.) This alkali is pre- 
dominant throughout the stem, but in the upper parts, 
where the stem is not covered by the leaf sheaths, silica 
and lime occur in large quantity. In the asb >f the leases, 
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silica, potash, and lime, are the principal ingredients. In 
the chaff and husk, silica constitutes three-fourths of the 
ash, while in the grain, phosphoric acid appears as the 
characteristic ingredient, existing there in connection with 
a large amount of potash, (32 ^| q,) and considerable mag* 
nesia. Chlorine acquires its maximum, (11.7'|„)in the 
middle stem, but in the kernel is present in small quantity, 
while sulphuric acid is totally wanting in the lower stem, 
and most abundant in the upper leaves. 

Again, the unequal distribution of the ingredients of 
the ash is exhibited in the leaves of the sugar beet, which 
have been investigated by Bretschneider, {Soff, Jahresbe* 
richtj 4, 89.) This experimenter divided the leaves of 6 
sugar beets into 5 series or circles, proceeding from the 
outer and older leaves inward. He examined each series 
separately with the following results: 

L n. in. IV. v. 

Potash 18.7 96.9 82.8 87.4 60.8 

Soda 16.2 14.4 16.8 16.0 U.l 

Chloride of Sodiom... 6.8 6.4 6.8 6.0 6JS 

lime 24.2 19.2 18.2 16.8 4.7 

Hagnesia 24.5 22.3 18.0 8.9 6.7 

Oxideoflron 1.4 0.6 0.6 0.6 OJi 

Phosphoric acid. 8.8 4.8 6.8 &4 12.7 

Snlphuric acid 6.4 6.6 6.6 6.2 6.9 

SiUca IZ 0.8 2.7 2.1 IJi 

From these data we perceive that in thje ash of the 
leaves of the sugar beet, potash and phosphoric acid reg- 
ularly and rapidly increase in relation to the other ingre- 
dients from without inward, while lime and magnesia as 
rapidly diminish in the same direction. The per cent of 
the other ingredients, viz., soda, chlorine, oxide of iron, 
sulphuric acid, and silica, remains nearly invariable 
throughout. 

Another illustration is furnished by the following anal- 
yses of the ashes of the various parts of the horse-chestnut 
tree, made by Wolf^ {Ackerbau, 2. At^f., 134) 
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Bark, Wood. Leqf^tmnt. lMWi4.Ftow0r^tmni,<Jal^ 

Fotash 12.1 S5.7 46.3 37.9 68.6 61.7 

Limo 7B.8 42.9 21.7 89.8 0.8 13.8 

Magnesia ...1.7 6.0 8.0 3.6 1.8 5.9 

Bnlphnric aeid...... trace trace 8.8 9.1 8.5 trace 

Phosphoric acid 6.0 19.8 14.8 33.4 17.1 16.6 

Biilca 1.1 8.6 1.0 4.9 0.7 1.7 ' 

Chlorine 8.8 6.1 13.8 5.1 4.7 8.4 

Stamtnt BOala, CfremJ^vit. Kemd, Green Braum 

SheB, BhsU. 

Potash ....60.7 61.3 68.7 61.7 75.9 54.6 

Lime 18.8 18.6 9.8 11.5 8.6 16.4 

Magnesia 8.1 8.8 8.4 0.6 1.1 8.4 

Sulphuric add trace trace 8.7 1.7 1.0 8.6 

Phosphoric acid ....190$ 17.0 80.8 82.8 5.3 lao 

Silica 0.7 1.5 0.9 0.3 0.6 0.8 

Chlorine. 8.8 8.8 4.8 8.0 7.6 5.2 

4. Similar hinds of plants^ and especiaHi/ ths same 
pa/rts of similar plants, exhibit a dose general agreement 
in the composition of their ashes/ while plants which are 
unlike in th^eir botanical characters are also unlike in the 
proportions of their fixed ingredients. 

The three plants, wheat, rye, and maize, belong, botanical- 
ly speaking, to the same natural order, graminece, and the 
ripe kernels yield ashes almost identical in composition. 
Barley and the oat are also graminaceous plants, and their 
seeds should give ashes of similar composition. That such 
is not the case is chiefly due to the fact, that, unlike the 
wheat, rye, and maize-kernel, the grains of barley and 
oats are closely invested with a husk, which forms a part 
of the kernel as ordinarily seen. This husk yields an ash 
which is rich in silica, and we can only properly compare 
barley and oats with wheat and rye, when the foimer are- 
hulled, or the ash of the hulls is taken out of the account. 
There are varieties of both oats and barley, whose husks 
separate from the kernel — ^the so-called naked or skinless 
oats and naked or skinless barley — ^and the ashes of these 
grains agree quite nearly in composition with those of wheat, 
rye, and maize, as may be seen from the following table: 
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WhtaL Bye, Maite, SldM&u 

Averagi Average Average oats. barter, 

(ft Of (f Analyeie Analmia 

eeveniy-nine twenty-one seven byJp'r, by Jrr. 

analyeet. analyeea. analyeee, S^ulze, Sehvlze, 

Potash 81.8 96.8 27.7 88.4 85.9 

Soda 8.2 4.8 4.0 1.0 

Magnesia 12.8 11.6 16.0 11.8 18.7 

lime 8.2 8.9 1.9 8.6 2.9' 

Oxideof Iron... 0.7 0.8 1.0 0.8 0.7 

Phosphoric acid.46.1 46.6 47.1 46.9 45.0 

Sulphuric acid... 1.2 1.9 1.7 — 

Silica 1.9 2.6 2.1 2.4 0.7 

Chlorine 0.2 0.7 0.1 — - 

By reference to the table, (p. 152,) it will "be observed 
that the pea and bean kernel, together with the allied vetch 
and lentil, (p. 379,)also nearly agree in ash-compodition. 

So, too, the ashes of the root-crops, turnips, carrots, and 
beets, exhibit a general similarity of composition, as may 
be seen in the table, (p. 154-5). 

The seeds of the oil-bearing plants likewise constitute a 
group whose members agree in this respect, p. 379. 

5« The ash of the same species of plant is more or less 
variable in composition^ according to circumstances. 

The conditions that have already been noticed as in- 
fluencing the proportion of ash are in general the same 
that affect its quality. Of these we may specially notice : 

a. The stage of growth of the plant. 

J. The vigor of its development. 

c. The variety of the plant or the relative development 
of its parts, and 

rf. The soil or the supplies of food. 

a. The stage of growths The facts that the different 
parts of a plant yield ashes of different composition, and 
that the different stages of growth are marked by the 
development of new organs or the unequal expansion of 
those already formed, are sufficient to sustain the point 
now in question, and render it needless to cite an^ytical 
evidence. In a subsequent chapter, wherein we shall at- 
tempt to trace some of the various steps in the progressive 
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development of the plant, numerons illustrations will be 
adduced, (p. 214.) 

b. Vigor of devehpmerU. Arendt, {Die Sa/erj^anze^ 
p. 18,) selected from an oat-field a number of plants in 
bl/Hsom, and divided them into three parcels — 1, composed 
of very vigorous plants ; 2, of medium ; and, 3, of very 
weak plants. He analyzed the ashes of each parcel, with 
results as below : 

1 s 8 

silica 97.0 89.9 42.0 

Salphnric add 4.8 4.1 5.6 

Phosphoric add &S 8.5 8.8 

Chlorine 6.7 5.8 4.7 

Oxide oflron. 0.4 0.5 1.0 

Lime 6,1 6.4 6.1 

Magnesia, Potash &Soda.46.8 84.3 80.4 

Here we notice that the ash of the weak plants contains 
15 per cent less of alkalies, and 15 per cent more of silica, 
than that of the vigorous ones, while the proportion of the 
other ingredients is not greatly different. 

Zoeller, {Ideblg^a Mmdhrung der VegetabUien^ p. 340,) 
examined the ash of two specimens of clover which grew 
on the same soil and under similar circumstances, save 
that one, from being shaded by a tree, was less fully devel- 
oped than the other. 

Six weeks after the sowing of the seed, the clover was 

out, and gave the following results on partial analysis : 

Shaded eUyoer, Vfuhaded dover, 

AlkaUee 54.9 86.3 

Lime 14.2 23.8 

Silica 6.5 13.4 

c The variety of the plant or the relative developmeni 
of its parts must obviously influence the composition of 
the ash taken as a whole, since the parts themselves are 
unlike in composition. 

Herapath, {Qu. Jour, Chem. /S»c., H,^. 20,) analyzed 
the ashes of the tubers of five varieties of potatoes, raised 
on the same soil and under precisely similar circumstances. 
His results are as follows : 
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WiUe Prinoe's Aasbrtdge Magpie. FbrMUM, 

Apple. Beauty. Kidney. 

Potash 69.7 66.2 70.6 70.0 62 1 

Chloride of Sodium. 2 5 

Lime 8.0 1.8 5.0 5.0 8.8 

Magnesia 6.5 5.5 5.0 2.1 8.6 

Phosphoric acid.... 17.2 20.8 14.9 14.4 20.T 

Bnlpharic acid 8.6 6.0 4.3 7.6 7.9 

BJaca 0.2 

rf. The soil, or the supplies of food, manures included^ 
have the greatest influence in varying the proportions of 
the ash-ingredients of the plant. It is to a considerable 
degree the character of the soil which determines the 
vigor of the plant and the relative development of its 
parts. This condition then, to a certain extent, includes 
those already noticed. 

It is well known that oats have a great range of weight 
per bushel, being nearly twice as heavy when grown on 
rich land, as when gathered from a sandy, inferior soiL 
According to the agricultural statistics of Scotland, for the 
year 1857, {IVans. Highland and Ag. Soc, 1857 — 9,ji?. 
213,) the bushel of pats produced in some districts weigh- 
ed 44 pounds per bushel, while in other districts it was as 
low as 35 pounds, and in one instance but 24 pounds per 
busheL Light oats have a thick and bulky husk, and an 
ash-analysis gives a result quite unlike that of good oats. 
Herapath, (Jour. Boy. Ag, Society, XL, p. 107,) has pub- 
lished analyses of light oats from sandy soil, the yield be- 
ing six bushels per acre, and of heavy oats from the same 
soil, after " warping,"* where the produce was 64 bushels 
per acre. Some of his results, per cent, are as foUows : 

lAgM oats. Heaxy oats. 

Potash 9.8 13.1 

Soda 4.6 7.2 

Lime. 6.8 4.3 

Phosphoric acid... 9.7 17.6 

Silica.... 56.6 45.6 

Wolff, {Jour, far Brake. Chem., 52, p. 103,) has anat 



• Thickly eorering with sediment from muddy tide-water. 
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jsed tho ashes of several plants, ciiltiyated in a poor soil, 
with the addition of various mineral fertilizers. The in- 
flnence of the added substances on the composition of the 
plant is very striking. The following figures comprise 
his results on the ash of buckwheat straw, which grew on 
the unmanured soil, and on the same, after application of 
the substances specified below : 

13 8 4 5 6 

Vhm(i- Chloride Nitrate Carbonate Sulphate Carbonats 



rwred, eocuum, potash, potash, magneda, Ume, 

Potash 81.7 81.0 89.6 40.6 88.2 88.9 

Chloride of potaBsium. 7.4 86.9 0.8 8.1 6.9 9.7 

Chloride of sodium... 4.6 8.0 8.3 8.8 8.4 1.7 

Lime 16.7 14.0 12.8 11.6 14.1 18.6 

Magnesia 1.7 1.0 8.8 1.4 4.7 4.3 

Sulphuric acid 4.7 2.8 2.7 4.8 7.1 8.5 

Phosphoric acid 10.8 9.5 6.6 8.9 10.9 10.0 

Carbonic acid 80.4 16.1 87.1 82.2 80.0 88.3 

Silica 8.6 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.8 5.3 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

It is seen from these figures that all the applications 
employed in this experiment exerted a manifest influence, 
and, in general, the substance added, or at least one of its 
ingredients, is found in the plant in increased quantity. 

In 2, chlorine, but not sodium ; in 3 and 4, potash ; in 
5, sulphm'ic acid and magnesia, and in 6, lime, are present 
in larger proportion than in the ash from the unmanured 
soil. 

6. What is tJie Normal Composition of the Ash of a 
Plant f It is evident from the foregoing facts and consid- 
erations that to pronounce upon the normal composition 
of the ash of a plant, or, in other words, to ascertain what 
ash-ingredients and what proportions of them are proper 
to any species of plant or to any of its parts, is a mattcf 
of much difficulty and unceiiiainty. 

The best that can be done is to adopt the average of a 
great number of trustworthy analyses as the approximate 
*^xpression of ash-composition. From such data, however, 
rre are still unable to decide what are the absolutely es- 
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sential, and what are really accidental ingredients, or what 
amount of any given ingredient is essential, and to what 
extent it is accidental. Wolff, who appears to have first 
suggested that a part of the ash of plants may be acci- 
dental, endeavored to approach a solution of this question, 
by comparing together the ashes of samples of the same 
plant, cultivated under the same circumstances in all re- 
spects, save! that they were supplied with unequal quantities 
of readily available ash-ingredients. The analyses of the 
ashes of buckwheat-stems, just quoted, belong to this in- 
vestigation. Wolff showed that, by assuming the presence 
in each specimen of buckwheat-straw of a certain excess 
of certain ingredients, and deducting the same from the 
total ash, the residuary ingredients closely approximated 
in their proportions to those observed in the crop which 
grew in an unmanured soil The analyses just quoted, 
(p. 163,) are here "corrected" in this manner, by the sub- 
traction of a certain per cent of those ingredients which 
in each case were furnished to the plant by the fertilizer 
applied to it. The numbers of the analyses correspond 
with those on the previous page. 

1 s 8 4 5 6 

90d. 0. 90 p. 0. 85v. 0. B.6p.e. 16.6j).0. 

Chloride Carbonate CanwnaU Sulphate Carbonatee 

Jfter deduction Of <^ (if of ^tbmanA 

qT. MffOng, poiasaitan. potash, potash, maaneeia, maaneeia. 

Poteah 81.7 27.0 82.6 88.5 80.6 28.0 

Chloride of potassium. 7.4 9.1 1.0 8.9 7.4 11.8 

Chloride of Bodiam.... 4.6 8.8 4.0 4.7 8.7 1.9 

Lime 15.7 17.8 16.0 14.5 15.8 14.6 

Magnesia 1.7 2.4 4.1 1.7 2.8 8.9 

Solpharicacid 4.7 8.5 8.4 5.4 2.1 4.1 

Phosphoric acid 10.8 11.7 8.1 11.2 11.8 11.7 

Carbonic acid 20.4 20.1 25.9 19.8 21.6 19.8 

SiUca.... 8.6 5.2 5.2 5.8 5.2 6.1 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100 100.0 

The correspondence in the above analyses thus *' cor 
rected," already tolerably close, might, as Wolff remarks, 
(loc cit.) be made much more exact by a further eoiTeo- 
tioUi in whidi the quantities of the two most variable in- 
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gvedients, viz. cUorioe and sulphiirio acid, should be re- 
duced to uniformity, and the analyses then be recalculated 
to per cent. 

In the first place, however, we are not warranted in 
assuming that the " excess" of chloride of potassium, car- 
bonate of potash, etc., deducted in the above analyses 
respectively, was aU accidental and unnecessary to the 
plant, for, under the influence of an increased amount of a 
nutritive ingredient, the plant may not only mechanically 
contain more, but may chemically employ more in the 
vegetative processes. It is well proved that vegetation 
grown under the influence of large supplies of nitrogenous 
manures, contains an increased proportion of nitrogen in 
the truly assimilated state of albumin, gluten, etc. The 
same may be equally true of the various ash-ingredients. 

Again, in the second place, we cannot say that in any 
instance the minimum qiuintity of any ingredient neces- 
sary to the vegetative act is present, and no more. 

It must be remarked that these great variations are only 
seen when we compare together plants produced on poor 
soilSy i, e, on those which are relatively deficient in some 
one or several ingredients. If a fertile soil had been em- 
ployed to support the buckwheat plants in these trials, we 
should doubtless have had a very different result. 

In 1859, Metzdorf, ( Wilda's CentralhlaU, 1862, 2, p. 
367,) analysed the ashes of eight samples of the red-onion 
potato, grown on the same field in Silesia, but differently 
manured. 

Without copying the analyses, we may state some of 
the most striking results. The extreme range of variation 
in potash was 5^ per cent. The ash containing the high- 
est percentage of potash was not, however, obtained from 
potatoes that had been manured with 50 pounds of this 
substance, but from a parcel to which had been applied a 
poudrette containing less than 3 pounds of potash for the 
quantity used. 
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The unmanured potatoes were relatiyely the richest ia 
lime, phosphoric acid, and sulphuric acid, although several 
parcels were copiously treated with manures containing 
considerable quantities of these substances. These facts 
are of great interest in reference to the theory of the action 
of manures. 

7. To what MOefU is each Ash-ingredient JSksentiai^ 
and how far may it he Accidental f Before the art of 
chemical analysis had arrived at much perfection, it was 
believed by many men of science, that the ashes of the 
plant were either unessential to growth, or else were the 
products of growth — ^were generated by the plant. 

Since the substances found in ashes are universally dis 
tributed over the earth's surface, and are invanably pres 
ent in all soils, it is not possible by analysis of the ash of 
plants growing under natural conditions, to decide whether 
any or several of their ingredients are indispensable to veg- 
etative life. For this pui-pose it is necessary to institute 
experimental inquiries, and these have been prosecuted 
with great pains-taking, though not with results that are in 
all respects satisfactory. 

Experlmeats in Artificial Soils.— The Prince Salm- 
Horstmar, of Germany, has been a most laborious student 
of this question. His plan of experiment was the follow- 
ing : the seeds of a plant were sown in a soil-like medium, 
(sugar-charcoal, pulverized quartz, purified sand,) which 
was as thoroughly as possible freed from the substance 
whose special influence on growth was the subject of study. 
All other substances presumably necessary, and all the 
usual external conditions of growth, (light, warmth, 
moisture, etc.,) were supplied. 

The results of 195 trials thus made with oats, wheat, 
barley, and colza, subjected to the influence of a great 
variety of artificial mixtures, have been described, the 
most important of which will shortly be given. 
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Experiments in Solntions.— Water-Cnltire.— Sacbs, 

W. Rnop, Stohmann, Nobbe, Siegert, and others have 
likewise studied this subject. Their method was like that 
of Prince SaLn-Horstmar, except that the plants were 
made to germinate and grow independently of any soil ; 
and, throughout the experiment, had their roots immersed 
in water, containing in solution or suspension the sub- 
stances whose action was to be observed. 

Water- Culture has recently contributed so much to our 
knowledge of the conditions of vegetable growth, that 
some account of the mode of conducting it may be proper* 
ly given in this place. Cause a 
number of seeds of the plant it is 
desired to experiment upon to ger- 
minate in moist cotton or coarse sand, 
and when the roots have become an 
inch or two in length, select the 
strongest seedlings, and support them, 
so that the roots shall be immersed in 
water, while the seeds themselves shall 
be just above the surface of the liquid. 

For this purpose, in case of a single 
maize plant, for example, provide a 
quart cylinder or bottle, with a wide 
mouth, to which a cork is fitted, as in 
Fig. 22. Cut a vertical notch in the 
cork to its center, and ^x therein the 
stem of the seedling by packing with 
cotton. The cork thus serves as a 
support of the plant. Fill the jar 
with pure water to such a height 
that when the cork is brought to its 
place, the seed, /S, shall be a little 
above the liquid. If the endosperm '^' ^' 

or cotyledons dip into the water, they will speedily 
mould and rot; they require, however, to be kept in 
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a moist atmosphere. Thus arranged, suitable warmth^ 
ventilation, and illumination, alone are requisite to con« 
tinue the growth until the nutriment of the seed is nearly 
exhausted. As regards illumination, this should be as full 
as possible, for the foliage ; but the roots should be pro- 
tected from it, by enclosing the vessel in a shield of black 
paper, as, otherwise, minute parasitic algsB would in time 
develop upon the roots, and disturb their functions. For 
the first days of growth, pure distilled water may advan- 
tageously surround the roots, but when the first green leaf 
appears, they should be placed in the solution whose nu- 
tritive power is to be tested. The temperature should be 
properly proportioned to the Ught, in imitation of what is 
observed in the skillful management of conservatory or 
house-plants. 

The experimenter should first learn how to produce 
large and well-developed plants, by aid of an appropriate 
liquid, before attempting the investigation of other prob- 
lems. For this purpose, a solution or mixture must be 
prepared, containing in proper proportions all that the 
plant requires, save what it can derive from the atmos- 
phere. The recent experience of Nobbe & Siegert, Wolff, 
and others, supplies valuable information on this point. 
Prof Wolff has obtained striking results with a variety of 
plants in using a solution made essentially as follows : 

Place 20 grams, (300 grains,) of the fine powder of well- 
burned bones with a half pint of water in a large glass 
flask, heat to boiling, and add nitric acid cautiously in 
quantity just sufficient to dissolve the bone-ash. In order 
to remove any injurious excess of nitric acid, pour into the 
hot liquid, solution of carbonate of potash until a slight 
permanent turbidity is produced; then add 11 grams, (180 
grains,) of nitrate of potash, 7 grams, (107 grains,) of 
crystallized sulphate of magnesia, and 3 grams, (60 grains,) 
of chloride of potassium, with water enough to make the 
solution up to the bulk of one litex^ (or quart.) Mix 30 
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ou1>ic cent, (one fluid otinoe,) of this liquid with a liter, 
(or quart,) of water and a single drop of strong solution 
of sulphate of iron, and employ this diluted solution to 
feed the plant. 

Wolff's solution, thus prepared, contained in 1000 parts 
as follows, exclusive of iron: 

Phosphpric acid - • 8.234 
lime .... 10.370 
Potash .... 9.123 
Magnesia - - - . 1.403 
Sulphuric acid - - . 2.254 
Chlorine - • . - 0.885 
Nitric acid - • - 29.703 

Solid Matters .... 61.972 

Water 938.028 



1000. 

This solution was diluted to a liquid containing but one 
part of solid matters to 1000 or 2000 parts of water. 

The solution should be changed every week, and as the 
plants acquire greater size, their roots should be trans- 
ferred to a larger vessel, filled with solution of the same 
strength. 

It is important that the water which escapes from the 
jar by evaporation and by transpiration through the plant, 
should be daily or oftener replaced, by filling it with pure 
water up to the original level. The solution, whose prep- 
aration has been described, may be turbid from the sepa- 
ration of a little white sulphate of lime before the last dilu- 
tion, as well as from the precipitation of phosphate of iron 
on adding sulphate of iron. The former deposit may be 
dissolved, though this is not needful ; the latter will not 
dissolve, and should be occasionally put into suspension by 
stirring the liquid. When the plant is half grown, further 
addition of iron is unnecessary. 

Li this manner, and with this soluticm, Wolff produced 
8 
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a maize plant, five and three quarters feet high, and equal 
in every respect, as regards size, to plants from similar 
seed, cultivated in the field. The ears were not, however, 
fully developed when the experiment was interrupted by 
the plant becoming unhealthy. 

With the oat his success was better. Four plants were 
brought to maturity, having 46 stems and 1535 well-devel* 
oped seeds. {Vs. St., VIII, 190-215.) 

In similar experiments, Nobbe obtained buckwheat 
plants, six to seven feet high, bearing three hundred plump 
and perfect seeds, and barley stools with twenty grain- 
bearing stalks. ( Vs. Sty Vn, 72.) 

In water-onlture, the composition of the solution is suf- 
fering continual alteration, from the fitct that the plant 
makes, to a certain extent, a selection of the matters pre- 
sented to it, and does not necessarily absorb them in the 
propoiiions in which they originally existed. In this way, 
disturbances arise which impede or become fatal to growth. 
In the early experiments of Sachs and Knop, in 1860, they 
frequently observed that their solutions suddenly acquired 
the odor of sulphydric acid, and black sulphide of iron 
formed upon the roots, in consequence of which they were 
shortly destroyed. This reduction of a sulphate to a sul* 
phide takes place only in an alkaline liquid, and Stohmann 
was the first to notice that an acid liquid might be made 
alkaline by the action of living roots. The plant, in fact, 
has the power to decompose salts, and by appropriat- 
ing the acids more abundantly than the bases, the latter 
accumulate in the solution in the free state, or as carbon* 
ates with alkaline properties. 

To prevent the reduction of sulphates, the solution must 
be kept slightly acid, best by addition of a very little free 
nitric acid, and if the roots blacken, they must be washed 
with a dilute acid, and, after rinsing with water, must be 
transferred to a fresh solution. 

On the other hand, K^bn has 9bo\vn that wb^n phloride 
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of ftmmoniiim is employed to supply maize with nitrogen, 
this salt is decomposed, its anmionia assimilated, and its 
chlorine, which the plant cannot use, accumulates in the 
solution in the form of chlorhydric acid, to such an extent 
as to prove fatal to the plant, (Henneberg^s Journal^ 1864, 
pp. 116 and 135.) Such disturbances are avoided by 
employing large volumes of solution, and by frequently 
renewing them. 

The concentration of the solution of is by no means a 
matter of indifference. While certain aquatic plants, as 
sea-weeds, are naturally adapted to strong saline solutions, 
agricultural land-plants rarely succeed well in water-cul- 
ture, when the liquid contains more than ' j,,,, of solid mat- 
ters, and will thrive in considerably weaker solutions. 

Simple well-water is often rich enough in plant-food to 
nourish vegetation perfectly, provided it be renewed suf- 
ficiently often. Sachs' earliest experiments were made with 
wdl-water. 

Bimer and Lucanus, in 1864, ( Vs. St,, Vlli, 154,) raised 
oat-plants in well-water, which in respect to entire weight 
were more than half as heavy as plants that grew simul- 
taneously in garden soil, and, as regards seed-production, 
fully equalled the latter. The well-water employed, con- 
tamed in 100.000 parts: 

Potash 2.10 

Lime 15.10 

Magnesia - • - - - 1.50 
Phosphoric acid - - • - 0.16 
Sulphuric acid . - - - 7.50 

Nitric acid 6.00 

Silica, Chlorine, Oxide of iron - - traces 

Solid Matters - 32.36 

Water 99,967.64 

100,000 
Nobbe, ( Vs. >&., Vlli, 337,) foimd that in a solution con- 
tainingbut *|„„, of solid matters, tohich was contintiaUy 
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renewed^ barley made no progress beyond gei miiiation, and . 
a buckwheat plant, which at first grew rapidly, was soon 
arrested in its development, and yielded but a few ripe 
seeds, and but 1.746 grm. of total dry matter. 

While water-culture does not provide all the normal 
conditions of growth — ^the soil having impoitant func- 
tions that cannot be enacted by any liquid medium— it 
is a method of producing highly-developed plants, under 
circumstances which admit of accurate control and great 
variety of alteration, and is, therefore, of the utmost value 
in vegetable physiology. It has taught important facts 
which no other means of study could reveal, and promises, 
to enrich our knowledge in a still more eminent degree. 

Potash, Lime, Magnesia, Phosphoric Acid, and Snl-^^ 
pharic Acid, are absolutely necessary for the life of 
Agricultural Plants, as is demonstrated by all the experi* 
ments hitherto made for studying their influence. 

It is not needM to recount here the evidence to this 
effect that is furnished by the investigations of Salm- 
Horstmar, Sachs, Knop, and others. (See, especially, 
Bimer & Lucanus, Vs. St., YJHy 128-161.) 

Is Soda Essential for Agricultural Plants! This 
question has occasioned much discussion. A glance at 
the table of ash-analyses, (pp. 150«-56,) will show that the 
range of variation is very great as regards this alkali 
Among the older analysts, Bichon found in the ash of 
the pea 13, in that of the bean 19, in that of rye 19, in that 
of wheat 27 per oent of soda. Hoxapath found 15 per cent 
of this substance in wheat-ash^ and ^0 per cent in ash of 
rya Brewer found 13 per cent in the ash of maize. In a 
few other analyses of the grains, we find similar high j»ejv 
centages. In most of the analyses, however, soda is pres^ 
cut in much smaller quantity. The average in the ashes 
of the grains is less than 3 per cent, and in not a few of 
the analyses it is entirely wanting. 
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In the older analyses of other elasses of agricaltanil 
plants, especially in root crops, similarly great variations 
occur. 

Some uncertamty exists as to these older data, for the 
ireason that the estimation of soda by the processes custom- 
arily employed is liable to great inaccuracy, especially 
with the inexperienced analyst. On the one hand, it is 
not easy, (or has not been easy until lately,) to detect, 
much less to estimate, minute traces of soda, when mixed 
with much potash; while on the other hand, soda, if pres- 
ent to the extent of a per cent or more, is very liable to 
be estimated too high. It has therefore been doubted if 
these high percentages in the ash of grains are correct. , 

Again, forthermore,,tbe processes formerly employed for 
•preparing the ash of plants for analysis were such as, by 
too elevated and prolonged heating, might easily occasion 
a partial or total expulsion of soda from a material which 
properly should contain it, and we may hence be in doubt 
whether the older atialyses, in which soda is not mention- 
ed, are to be altogether depended upon. 
- The later analyses, especially those by Bibra, Zoeller, 
Arendt, Bretschneider, Ritthausen, and others, who have 
employed well-selected and carefiilly-cleaned materials for 
their investigations, and who have been aware of all the 
various sources of error incident to such analyses, must 
therefore be appealed to in this discussion. From these 
recent analyses we are led to precisely the same conclusions 
as were warranted by the older investigations. Here fol« 
lows a statement of the range of percentages of soda in the 
ash of several field crops, according to the newest analyses : 
Aflh of Wheat kernel, none, Bibra, to &>|o Bibra. 

" "Potato tuber, none, | g^^^^J"^"^^ " 4o|o Wolff! 

«*•» Barley kernel \ i!!* 5!,^^,. " ^'m Veltmann. 

i ^1, Zoeller, ^„, Zoeller. 

u 4- ia„«.,K-.«f j 4. 7o|o Ritthausen, " 29.8» « Ritthanflen. 

Bugaroeei;, j 5.7*1 o Bretschneider'* 16.6«|, Bretechneldet 

•« •* Turnip root, 7.70(0 Anderson, " 17.lo|a Audorsou 
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Although, as just indicated, soda has been found want* 
ing in the wheat kernel and in potato tubers, in some i»- 
Btances, it is not certain that it was absent from other 
parts of the same plants, nor has it been proved, so &r as 
we know, that soda is wanting in any entire plant which 
has grown on a natural soiL 

Weinhold found in the ash of the stem and leaves of the 
common live-for-ever, {Sedum telephium^ no trace of soda 
detectable by ordinary means ; while in the ash of the 
TOots of the same plant, there occurred 1.8 per cent of this 
substance. ( Vs. St., IV, p. 190.) 

It is possible, then, that, in the above instances, soda 
really existed in the plants, though not in those parts 
which were subjected to analysis. It should be added 
that in ordinary analyses, where soda is stated to be ab- 
sent, it is simply implied that it is present in untoeighcMe 
quantity^ if at all, while in reality a minute amount may 
be present in all such cases.f 

The grand result of all the analytical investigations 
hitherto made, with regard to cultivated agricultural 
plants, then, is that soda is an extremely variable ingre- 
dient of the ash of plants^ and though generally present 
in some proportion, and often in large proportion, has 
been observed to be absent in xoeighable q^tantity in the 
seeds of grains and in the tubers of potatoes. 

Salm-Horstmar, Stohmann, Knop, and Nobbe & Sie- 
gert, have contributed certain synthetical data that boar 
on the question before us. 

The investigations of Salm-Horstmar were made with 
the greatest nicety, and especial attention was bestowed 
on the influence of very minute quantities of the various 



• Unwelghable qoantitieB are designated as ** trace " or " traces.'* 

t The newly discovered methods of spectral analysis, by which ,^pf^_.„^ 
of a grain of soda may be detected, have demonstrated that this element it so 
Bniversally distributed that it is next to impossible to ilnd or make anything tiiat 
is tkm ttom it 
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«abstances employed. He gives as the resnlt of numerous 
experiments, that for wheat, oats, and barley, in the earhi 
vegetative stages of growth^ soda^ while advantageoU'S 
%8 not esaenticd^ hut thai for the perfection of fruit an a^h 
preciable though minute quantity of this substance is in 
dispensable, ( Versiiche und BesnUate iiber die JiTahrun^ 
der PJlamen, pp. 12, 27, 29, 36.) 

Stohmann's single experiment led to the similar condii" 
sion, that maize may dispense with soda in the earlier 
stages of its growth, but requires it for a fiill development. 
{Simneberg^s Jinar, fUr Landwirthschaft^ 1862, p. 25.) 

Knop, on the other hand, succeeded in bringing the 
maize plant to Ml perfection of parts, if not of size, in a 
solution which was intended and asserted to contain no 
soda. ( Vs. St., m, p. 301.) Nobbe & Siegert came to 
the same results in similar trials with buckwheat. ( Vs, 
St., IV, p. 339.) 

The experiments of Knop, and of Nobbe & Siegert, 
while they prove that much soda is not needful to maize 
and buckwheat, do not, however, satisfactorily demon- 
strate that a trace of soda is not necessary, because the 
solutions in which the roots of the plants were immersed 
stood for months in glass vessels, and could scarcely 
fail to dissolve some soda from the glass. Again, 
slight impurity of the substances which were employed in 
making the solution could scarcely be avoided without 
extraordinary precautions, and, finally, the seeds of these 
plants might originally have contained enough soda tc 
supply this substance to the plants in appreciable quantity. 

To sum up, it appears from all the facts before us : 

1. Tiiat soda is never totally absent from plants, but 
that, 

2. If indispensable, but a minute amount of it is re- 
quisite 

3. That the foliage and succulent portions of the plant 
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may include a considerable amount of soda that is not ne6* 
essary to the plant, that is, in other words, accidental* 

Can Soda replace Potash t— The close similarity of pot- 
ash and soda, and the variable quantities in which the 
latter especially is met with in plants, has led to the as- 
sumption that one of these alkalies can take the place of 
the other. 

Salm-Horstmar, and, more recently, Knop & Schreber, 
have demonstrated that soda cannot entirely take the place 
of potash — ^in other words, potash is indispensable to plant 
life. Cameron concludes from a series of experiments, 
which it is unnecessary to describe, that soda gzh partiaUy 
replace potash. A partial replacement of this kind would 
appear to be indicated by many facts. 

Thus, Herapath has made two analyses of asparagus, 
one of the wild, the other of the cultivated plant, both 
gathered in flower. Tiie former was rich in soda, the lat- 
ter almost destitute of this substance, but contained cor- 
respondingly more potash. Two analyses of the ash of 
the beet, one by Wolfl^ (1.,) the other by Way, (2.,) ex- 
hibit similar differences : 

Asparagfis, Fidd Beet, 

WUd. Cultivated, L 2. 

Potash 18.8 50.5 57.0 35.1 

Soda 16.2 trace 7.3 311 

Lime 28.1 21.3 5.8 2.3 

Magnesia 1.5 4.0 2.1 

Chlorine 16.5 8.3 4.9 34.8 

Sulphuric acid. 9.3 4.5 3.6 3.6 

Phosphoric acid 12.8 12.4 13.9 1.9 

Silica 1.0 3.7 3.7 1.7 

These results go to show — ^it being assumed that only a 
very minute amount of soda, if any, is absolutely neces- 
sary to plant-life — that the soda which appears to replace 
potash is accidental, and that the replaced potash is acci- 



^ Sods appears to be essential «o animal life • since all the food of animal* if 
derived, indirectly at least, from the vegetable kingdom, it is a wire provisiaa 
Uiat soda is contained <n, if it be not indispensable to plants. 
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dental also, or in excess above what is really needed by 
the plant, and leaves us to infer that the quantity of 
these bodies absorbed, depends to some extent on the com- 
position of the soil, and is to the same degree independent 
of the wants of vegetation. 

Alkattes tai Strani aii Marine Plants*— The above 
conclusions cannot as yet be accepted in case of plants 
-'^hich grow only near or in salt water. Asparagus, the 
be^ and carrot, though native to saline shores, are easily 
*ts&pab1e of inland cultivation, and indeed grow wild in 
total or comparative absence of soda-compounds.* 

The common saltworts, Salsolaj and the samphire, Soli' 
eamiaj are plants, which, unlike those just mentioned, 
never stray inland. Grobel, who has analyzed these plants 
as occurring on the Caspian steppes, found in the soluble 
part of the ash of the Salsola hrachicOa^ 4.8 per cent of 
potash, and 30.3 per cent of soda, and in the ScUicomia 
herbaeea^ 2.6 per cent of potash and 36.4 per cent of soda; 
the soda constituting in the first instance no less than ^| ^^ 
and in the latter *|,4 of the entire weight, not of the ash, 
but of the air^dry plant. Potash is never absent in these 
forms of vegetation. {AgrtctUtur-Chemie, Zte Auf,, p. 66.) 

According to Cadet, {Liehig's Mmdhrung der Veg., p. 
' 100,) the seeds of the ScUsola Jealiy sown in common garden 
soil, gave a plant which contained both soda and potash ; 
from the seeds of this, sown also in garden soil, grew plants 
in. which only potash-salts with traces of soda could be 
found. 

Another class of plants — ^the sea-weeds, (o^o^,)— derive 

their nutriment exclusively from the sea-water in which 

they are immersed. Though the quantity of potash in sea^ 

water is but * |,j that of the soda, it is yet a fact, as shown 

- by the analyses of Forchhammer, {Jour far JPtakt. Ghern^y 



« This is not, indeed, proved by analysis, in case of the carrot, bat is doubl 
less true. 

8* 
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86, p. 391,) and Anderson, {T^ans. High, and Ag, Sac^ 
1855-7, p. 349,) that the adi of sea-weeds is, in general, 
as rich, or even richer, in potash than in soda. In 14 
analyses, by Forchhammer, the average amount of soda 
in the dry weed was 3.1 per cent ; that of potash 2.6 per 
cent. In Anderson's results, the percentage of potash i 
invariably higher than that of soda.* 

Analogy with land-plants would lead to the inference 
that tho soda of the sea-weeds is in a great degree acci* 
dental, although, necessarily, special investigations are re- 
quired to establish a point Uke this. 

Oxide of Iron is essentia! to plants.— It is abundant- 
ly proved that a minute quantity of oxide ofirorty Fe, O,, 
is essential to growth, though the agricultural plant 
may be perfect if provided with so little as to be 
discoverable in its ash only by sensitive tests. Accord 
ing to Salm-Horstmar, the protoxide of iron is indispen- 
sable to the colza plant. ( Versuche, ete.y p. 35.) Enop as 
^iM^s that maize, which refuses to grow in entire absence 
of oxide of iron, flourishes when the phosphate of iron, 
which is exceedingly insoluble, is simply suspended in the 
solution that bathes its roots for the first four weeks only 
of the growth of the plant. {Vs. St. V,p. 101.) 

We find that the quantity of oxide of iron given in the 
analyses of the ashes of agricultural plants is small, being 
usually less than one per ceiit. 

Here, too, considerable variations are observed. In the 
analyses of the seeds of cereals, oxide of iron ranges from 
an unweighable trace to 2 and even 3" |^. In root crops it 
has been found as high as 5"! ^. Eekule found in the ash 
of gluten from wheat 7.1* [^ of oxide of iron. {Jahrea 
bericht der Chem,^ 1851, p. 715.) Schulz-Fleeth found 
17.5* 1^ in the ash of the albumin from the juice of the 



* Donbtlees dne to the Act that the material nsed by Anderson was freed bf 
washing from adhering common salt. 
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potato tuber. The proportion of (Mh is, however, so small 
that in case of potato-albumin, the oxide of iron amounts 
to but 0.12 per cent of the dry substance. (Der BationelU 
AcJcerhau^ p. 82.) 

In the wood, and especially in the bark of trees, oxide 
of iron often exists to the extent of S-IO'I^. The largest 
percentages have been found in aquatic plants. In the asli 
of the duck-meat, {Zemna trisvlca^ Liebjg found 7.4' |„. 
Gorup-Besanez found in the ash of the leaves of the Trapa 
natans 29. 6" |^, and in the ash of the fruit-envelope of the 
same plant 68.6"|,. (Ann. Ch. Ph., 118. p. 223.) 

Probably much of the iron of agricultural and land 
plants is accidental. In case of the Trapa natans^ we 
cannot suppose all the oxide of iron to be essential, be- 
cause the larger share of it exists in the tissues as a brown 
powder, which may be extracted by acids, and has the ap- 
pearance of having accumulated there mechanically. 

Doubtless a portion of the oxide of iron encountered in 
analyses of agricultural vegetation has never once existed 
within the vegetable tissues, but comes from the soil which 
adheres with great tenacity to all parts of plants. 

Oxide of MaHganese^ Mn, 0,9 is anessential to Agri- 
CuUaral Plants* — ^This oxide is commonly less abundant 
than oxide of iron, and is often, if not usually, as good as 
wanting in agricultural plants. It generally accompanies 
oxide of iron where the latter occurs in considerable quan- 
tity. Thus, in the ash of IVapa^ it was found to the extent 
of 7.5-14.7"! ,. Sometimes it is found in much larger quan- 
tity than oxide of iron; e. g., C. Fresenius found 11.2" |, 
of oxide of manganese in ash of leaves of the red beech, 
{Fagus sylvatica^ that contained but 1" 1^ of oxide of iron. 
In the ash of oak leaves, ( Quercus rohir^ Neubauer found, 
of the former 6.6, of the latter but 1.2" |.. 

In ash of the wood of the larch, {Larix Europma^ 
Bottinger found 13.5" I, ^ O4 a^* ^-^l. F®. 0„ and in 
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ash of wood of Pinm sylvestrU 18.2® |, Mn, 0„ and 3.5* |^ 
Fe, O,. In ash of the seed of colza, Nitzsch found 16.1* | 
Mn, O^, and 6.5 Fe, O,. In case of land plants, these high 
percentages are accidental, and specimens of mo«t of tho 
plants just named have been analyzed, which were free 
from all but traces of oxide of manganese. 

Salm-Horstmar concluded from his experiments that 
oxide of manganese is indispensable to vegetation. Sachs, 
Knop, and most other experimenters in water-culture, make 
no mention of this substance in the mixtures, which in 
their hands have served for the more or less perfect devel- 
opment of a variety of agricultural plants. Birner & 
Lucanus have demonstrated that manganese is not needful 
to the oat-plant, and cannot take the place of iron. ( Fi. 
St., Vm, p. 43.) 

Is Chlorine indispensable to Crops t— What has 
been written of the occurrence of soda in plants ap- 
pears to apply in most respects equally well to chlo- 
rine. In nature, soda, or rather sodium, is generally 
associated with chlorine as common salt. It is most prob- 
ably in this form that the two substances usually enter 
the plant, and in the majority of cases, when one of them 
is present in large quantity, the other exists in correspond- 
ing quantity. Less commonly, the chlorine of plants is in 
combination with potassium exclusively. 

Chlorine is doubtless never absent from the perfect agri- 
cultural plant, as produced under natural conditions, though 
its quantity is liable to great variation, and is often very 
small — so small as to be overlooked, except by the careful 
analyst. In many analyses of grain, chlorine is not men- 
tioned. Its absence, in many cases, is due, without doubt, 
to the fact that chlorine is readily dissipated from the ash 
of substances rich in phosphoric, silicic, or sulphuric acids, 
on prolonged exposure to a high temperature. In the 
later analyses, in which the vegetable substance, instead 
of being at once burned to ashes, at a high red heat, is 
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iSrst cbarred at a lieat of low iiedness, and then leached 
with water, which dissolves the chlorides, and separates 
them from the unburned carbon and other matters, chlo- 
rine is invariably mentioned. In the tables of analyses, 
the averages of chlorine are undeniably too low. This is 
especially trae of the grains. 

The average of chlorine in the 26 analyses of wheat by 
Way & Ogston, p. 150, isbnt 0.08" |„, it not being found at all 
in the ash of 21 samples. In Zoeller's later analyses, chlorine 
is found in every instance, and averages 0.7" |^. Weber's 
analysis, as compared with the others, would indicate a 
considerable range of variability. Weber extracted the 
charred ash with water, and found 6*|, of chlorine, which 
is six times as much as is given in any other recorded anal- 
ysis of the wheat kernel This result is in all probability 
erroneous. 

like soda, chlorine is particularly abundant in the stems 
and leaves of those kinds of vegetation which grow in soils 
or other media containing much common salt. It accom- 
panies soda in strand and marine plants, and, in general, 
the content of chlorine of any phint may be largely in- 
creased or diminished by supplying it to, or withholding 
it from the roots. 

As to the indispensableness of chlorine, we have some- 
what conflicting data. Salm-Horstmar concludes that a 
trace of it is needful to the wheat plant, though many of 
his experiments in reference to the importance of this ele- 
ment he himself regards as unsatisfactory. Nobbe & 
Siegert, who have made an elaborate investigation on the 
nutritive relations of chloiine to buckwheat, were led to 
conclude that while the stems and foliage of this plant are 
able to attain a considerable development in the absence 
of chlorine, (the minute amount in the seed itself excepted,) 
presence of chlorine is essential to the perfection of the 
kernel. 

On the other hand, Knop excludes chlorine from th^ 
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list of necessary ingredients of maize, and from not yet 
folly described experiments doubts that it is necessary for 
buckwheat. 

Leydhecker, in a more recent investigation, has come to 
the same conclusions as Nobbe & Siegert, regarding the 
mdispensableness of chlorine to the perfection of buck- 
wheat. ( Vs. St., VIII, 177.) 

From a series of experiments in water^julture, Bimer 
&.Lucanus, {Vs. /SI^., VIII, 160,) conclude that chlorine 
is not indispensable to the oat-plant, and has no specific 
effect on the production of its fruit. Chloride of potassium 
increased the weight of the crop, chloride of sodium gave 
a larger development of foliage and stem, chloride of mag- 
nesium was positively deleterious, under the conditions 
of their trials. 

Lucanus, ( Vs. St., Vll, 363-71,) raised clover by wa- 
ter-culture without chlorine, the crop, (dry,) weighing in 
the most successful experiments 240 times as much as the 
seed. Addition of chlorine gave no better result. 

Nobbe, (notes to above paper,) has produced normally 
developed vetch and pea plants, but only in solutions con- 
taining chlorine. Knop, still more recently, {Lehrbuch 
der Agriculture Chemie, p. 615,) gives his reasons for not 
crediting the justness of the conclusions of Nobbe & 
Siegert and Leydhecker. 

Until further more decisive results are reached, we are 
warranted in adopting, with regard to chlorine as related 
to agriculture^ plants, the following conclusions, viz.: 

1. Chlorine is never totally absent. 

2. If indispensable, but a minute amount is requisite in 
case of the cereals and clover. 

3. Buckwheat, vetches, and perhaps peas, require a not 
inconsiderable amount of chlorine for full development. 

4. The foliage and succulent parts may include a con- 
siderable quantity of ch orine that is not indispensable to 
the life of the plant. 
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Necessity of Chlorine for Strani Plaits.— A mngle 
obsenration of Wiegmann and Polstorf, (JPrei8$chr}fl^ 
indicates that Salsola kali requires chlorine, though 
whether it be united to potassium or sodium is indiffer- 
ent These experimenters transplanted young salt-worts 
into a pot of garden soil which contain^ but traces of 
chlorine, and watered them with a weak solution of chlo- 
ride of potassium. The plants grew most luxuriantly 
tlossomed, and completely filled the pot. They were 
then put out into the earth, without receiving further ap- 
plications of chlorine-compounds, but the next year they 
became unhealthy, and perished at the time of blossoming. 

Silica is not iniispensaUe to Crops.— The numerous 
analyses we now possess indicate that this substance is 
always present in the ash of all parts of agricultural 
plants, when ihey grow in nciturcU soils. 

In the ash of the wood of trees, it usually ranges firom 
1 to 3'|„but is often found to the extent of 10-20" |^, 
or even 30*| ,, especially in the pine. In leaves, it is usually 
more abundant than in stems. The ash of turnip-leaves 
contains 3-10"| /, of tobacco-leaves, 5-18" |,; of the oat, 11- 
68' |„. (Arendt, Norton.) In ash of lettuce, 20" |„ ; of beech 
leaves, 26"| , ; in those of oak, 31" |^ have been observed. 
(Wicke, Benneberfs Jour.^ 1862, p. 156.) 

The bark or cuticle of many plants contains an extraor- 
dinary amount of silica. The Cauto tree, of South America, 
{JTirteUa siliceay) is most remarkable in this respect. Its 
bark is very firm and harsh, and is difficult to cut, having the 
texture of soft sandstone. In Trinidad, the natives mix 
its ashes with clay in making pottery. The bark of the 
Cauto yields 34" |„ of ash, and of this 96" |, is silica. (Wicke, 
Henneberg's Jour., 1862, p. 143.) 

Another plant, remarkable for its content of silica, is the 
bamboo. The ash of the rind contains TO" |^, and in the 
joints of the stem are often found concretions of siliea, re» 
sembling flint — ^the so-called Tabashir, 
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The ash of the common scoaring rash, {JEgitieekim Aytf> 
mcUe^) has been found to contain 97,5' |, of silica. The 
straw of the cereal grains, and the stems and leaves of 
grasses, both belonging to the botanical family OraminecB, 
are specially characterized by a large content of silica, 
ranging from 40 to 70*^ |^. The sedge and rash families 
likewise contain much of this substance. 

The position of silica in the plant T^ould appear, &om 
the percentages above quoted, to be, in general, at the sur« 
face. Although it is found in all parts of the plant, yet 
the cuticle is usually richest, and this is especially true in 
cases where the content of silica is large. Davy, in 1799, 
drew attention to the deposition of silica in the cuticle, and 
iadvanced the idea that it serves the plant an office of sup 
port similar to that enacted in animals by the bones. 

In the ash of the pine, {Pinua sylveatris^ Wittstein has 
obtained results which indicate that the age of wood or 
bark greatly influences the content of silica. He found in 

Wood of a tree, 230 years old, 82.6»|r 
it (t t( i( -^ijQ t( i( 24.1 
i4 »t t( ct 135 ii tt 15 1^ and in 

Bark " " " 320 " " 30.3 

«c Ct « i4 185 *« " 11.9 

In the ash of the straw of the oat, Arendt found the per- 
centage of silica to increase as the plant approached maturi- 
ty. So the leaves of forest trees, which in autumn are rich 
in silica, are nearly destitute of this substance in spring 
time. Silica accumulates then, in general, in the older and 
less active parts of the plant, whether these be external or 
internal, and is relatively deficient in the younger and 
really growing portions. 

This rule is not without exceptions. Thus, the chaff of 
wheat, rye, and oats, is richer in silica than any other part 
of these plants, and Bottinger found the seeds of the pine 
richer in silica than the wood. 

In numerous instances, silica is so deposited in or upon 
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ibe eoll-trall, that when the organic matters are destroyed 
by burning, or removed by solvents, the form of the cell 
is preserved in a silicious skeleton. This has long been 
known in case of the Eqnisetums and Deutzias. Here, the 
rongbnesses of the stems or leaves which make these plants 
nsefu] for scouring, are fully incrusted or interpenetrated 
by silica, and the ashes of the cuticle present the same ap- 
pearance under the microscope as the cuticle itself. 

Lately, Kindt, Wicke, and Mohl, have observed that the 
hairs of nettles, hemp, hops, and other rough-leaved plants, 
are highly silicious. 

The bark of the beech is coated with silica — Whence the 
smooth and undecayed surface which its trunk preseutsi 
The best textile materials, which are bast-fibers of various 
plants, viz., common hemp, manilla-hemp, {Musa textUia^ 
aloe-hemp, {Agave Americana^ common flax, and New 
Zealand flax, {Phormium tenax,) are completely incrusted 
with silica. In jute, {Corchorus textilis^) some cells are 
partially incrusted. The cotton fiber is free from silica, 
Wicke, (loc. cit,) suggests that the durability of textile 
fibers is to a degree dependent on their content of silica. 

The great variableness observed in the same plant, and 
in the same part of the plant, as to the content of silica, 
would indicate that this substance is at least in some de- 
gree accidental. 

In the ashes of ten kinds of tobacco leaves, Fresenius 
& Will found silica to range from 6.1 to 18.4 per cent. 
The analysis of the ash of 13 samples of pea^traw, grown 
on diflerent soils from the same seed during the same year, 
under direction of the "Landes Oeconomie Collegium," of 
Prussia, gave the following percentages of silica, viz.: 
0.66; 0.75; 2.30; 2.32; 2.80; 3.29; 3.5T; 5.15; 5.82; 
8.03 ; 8.32 ; 9.77 ; 21.35. Analyses of the ash of 9 samples 
of colza-straw, all produced from the same seed on differ* 
ent soils, gave the following percentages : 1.00 ; 1.14 ; 3.02 ; 
8.57; 4.65 ; 5 08; 7.81 ; 11.88 ; 17.12. {Jaismal fOrprakt. 
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Chem.^ xlviii, 474-7.) Such instances might be greatly 
niultiplied. 

The idea that a part of the silica is accidental is farther 
sustained by the fact observed by Saussure, the earliest in- 
restigmtor of the composition of the ash of plants, (JJd- 
iJierchea mar la Vegetation^ p. 282,) that crops raised on a 
ttlioious soil are in gwieral richer in silica than those grown 
on a calcareous soil Norton found in the ash of the chaff 
of the Hopeton oat from a light loam 56.7 per cent, from 
« poor peat soil 50.0 of silica, while the chaff of tibe pototo- 
oat from a sandy soil gave 70.9 per cent. 

Salm-Horstmar obtained some remarkable results in the 
coarse of his synthetical experiments on the mineral food 
of plants, which fully confirmed him in the opinion that 
silica is indispensable to vegetation. He found that an 
oat plant, having for its soil pure quartz, (insoluble silica,) 
with addition of the elements of growth, soluble silica ex- 
cepted, not only grew well, but contained in its ash 23® |^ 
of silica, or as great a proportion as exists in the plant 
raised under normal conditions. This silica may, how;ever, 
have been mostly derived from the husk of the seed, for 
the plant was a very small one. 

Sachs, in 1862, was the first to publish evidence indi- 
cating strongly that silica is not a necessary ingredient of 
maize. He obtained in his early essays in water-cnltnre >a 
maize plant of considerable development, whose ashes con* 
tained but 0.7* |j of silica. Shortly afterwards, Knop pro- 
duced a maize plant with 140 ripe seeds, and a dry-weight 
of 50 grammes, (nearly 2 oz. av.,) in a medium so free from 
silica that a mere trace of this substance could be found in 
the root, but half a milligramme in the stem, and 22 milli- 
grammes in the 15 leaves and sheaths. It was altogether 
absent fix>m the seeds. The ash of the leaves of this plant 
thus containcl but 0.54 per cent of silica, and the stem 
but 0.07 per cent Way & Ogston found in the ash of 
maize, leaf and stem together, 27.98 per cent of silica. 
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Knop inclined to believe that the little silica he found 
in his maize plant was due to dust, and did not belong to 
the tissues of the plant. He remarked, ^ I believe that 
silica is not to be classed among the nutritiye elements of 
the GraminesB, since I hare made similar observations in 
the analysis of the ashes of barley." 

In the numerous experiments that have been made more 
recently upon the growth of plants in aqueous solutions, 
by Sachs, Knop, Nobbe & Siegei-t, Stohmann, Rauten- 
berg & Etihn, Bimer & Lucanus, Leydhecker, Wolfl^ 
and Hampe, silica, in nearly all cases, has been excluded, so 
far as it is possible to do so in the use of glass vessels. 
This has been done without prejudice to the development 
of the plants. Nobbe & Siegert and Wolff especially 
have succeeded in producing buckwheat, maize, and th^ 
oat, in full perfection of size and parts, with this exclusion 
.of silica. 

Wolff, (Vb. 8t, Vm, p. 200,) obtained it the ash of 
maize thus cultivated, 2-3" |, of silica, while the same two 
varieties from the field contained in their ash 11|— 13*|^. 
The proportion of ash was essentially the same in both 
cases, viz., about 6'|,. Wolff's results with the oat plant 
were entirely similar. Bimer & Lucanus, ( Vs. St,^ VUJ, 
141,) found that the supply of soluble silicates to the oat 
made its ash very rich in silica, (40® !„,) but diminished the 
growth of straw, without affecting that of the seed, as 
compared with plants nearly destitute of silica. 

While it is not thus demonstrated that utter absence of 
silica is no hindrance to the growth of plants which are 
ordinarily rich in this substance, it is certain that Yery 
little will sufiice their needs, and highly probable that it 
is in no way essential to their physiological development. 

The Ash-Ingredients, which are indispensable to Crops, 
may be taken up in lai^er quantity than is essential.— 
More than sixty yeara ago, Saussure described a simpla 
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experim^it which is eondusive on this point. He gathered 
a number of peppermint plants, and in somo determined 
the amount of dry-matter, which was 40.3 per cent. The 
roots of others were then immersed in pure water, and tne 
plants were allowed to vegetate 2^ months in a place ex* 
posed to air and light, but sheltered from rain. 

At the termination of the experiment, the plants, which 
originally weighed 100, had increased to 216 parts, and 
the dry matter of these plants, which at first was 40.3, had 
become 02 parts. The plants could have acquired from 
the glass vessels and pure water no considerable quantity of 
mineral matters. It is plain, then, that the ash-ingredients 
which were contained in two parts of the peppermint were 
sufficient for the production and existence of three parts. 
We may assume, therefore, that at least one-third of the 
ash of the original plants was in excess, and accidental 

The fact of excessive absorption of essential ash-in- 
gredients is also demonstrated by the precise experiments 
of Wolff on buckwheat, already described, (see p. 164,) 
where the point in question is incidentally alluded to, and 
the difficulties of deciding how much excess may occur, 
are brought to notice. (See also pp. 176 and 179 in regard 
to potash and oxide of iron.) 

As a fiirther striking instance of the influence of the 
nourishing medium on the quantity of ash-ingredients in 
the plant, the following is adduced, which may serve to 
put in still stronger light the fact that a plant does not 
always require what it contains. 

Nobbe & Siegert have made a comparative study of 
the composition of buckwheat, grown on the one hand in 
garden soil, an^ on the other in an aqueous solution of 
saline matters. (The solution contained sulphate of mag- 
.nesia, chloride of calcium, phosphate and nitrate of potash, 
with phosphate of iron, which together constituted 0.316* | 
of the liquid.) The ash-percentage was much higher in 
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tihs water-plants than in the garden-plants, as shown bj the 
subjoined figures. ( Vs. iSt.^ V, p. 132.) : 

Ih' cent qfcuh in 

Stems and Leaves. Boots, Seeds, Entire Tlant 

Water-plant 18.6 16.3 2.6 16.7 

Garden-plant.... a? 6.8 2.4 7.1 

We have seen that well-developed plants contain a 
larger proportion of ash than feeble ones, when they grow 
side by side in the same medium. In disregard of this 
general rule, the water-plant in the present instance has, 
an ash-percentage double that of the land-plant, although^ 
the former was a dwarf compared with the latter, yielding 
but *|, as much dry matter. The aeedsj however, ara 
scarcely different in composition. 

Disposition by the Plant of excessive or snperllnonsr 
ash-ingre<UentS« — ^The ash-ingredients taken up by a plant- 
in excess beyond its actual wants may be disposed of in 
three ways. The soluble matters — ^those soluble by them* 
selves, and also incapable of forming insoluble combina- 
tions with other ingredients of the plant — ^viz., the alkali 
chlorides, sulphates, carbonates, and phosphates, the 
chlorides of calcium and magnesium, may — 

1«9 Remain dissolved in, and diffused throughout, the 
juices of the plant; or, 

2*9 May exude upon the surface as an efflorescence, and 
be washed off by rains. 

Exudation to the surface has been repeatedly observed 
in case of cucumbers and other kitchen vegetables, grow- 
ing in the garden, as well as with buckwheat and barley 
in water-culture. ( Fi. 8t.^ VT, p. 37.) 

Saussure found in the white incrustations upon cucum- 
ber leaves, besides an organic body insoluble in water 
and alcohol, chloride of calcium, with a trace of chlo- 
ride of magnesium. The organic substance so enveloped 
the chloride of calcium as to prevent deliquescence ot 
the latter. (BecJierches 9ur la Veg.j p. 266.) j 
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Saossore proved that foliage readily yields np saline 
matters to water. He placed hazel leaves eight successive 
times in renewed portions of pure water, leaving them 
therein 15 minutes Qach time, and found that by this treat- 
ment they lost *|j, of their ash-ingredients. The por- 
tion thus dissolved was chiefly alkaline salts; but con* 
sisted in part of earthy phosphates, silica, and oxide of 
iron. {HechercheSj p. 287.) 

Ritthausen has shown that clover which lies exposed to 
rain after being cut, may lose by washing more than *|, 
of its ash-ingredients. 

Mulder, {Ghemie der Ackerhrume^ 11, p. 305,) attributes 
to loss by rain a considerable share of the variations in per- 
centage and composition of the fixed ingredients of plants^ 
We must not, however, forget that all the experiments 
which indicate great loss in this way, have been made on 
the cut plant, and their results may not hold good to the 
same extent for uninjured vegetation, which certainly does 
not admit of soaking in water. Further investigations 
must decide this point. 

3« The insoluble matters, or those which become insolu- 
ble in the plant, viz., the sulphate of lime, the oxalates, phos- 
phates, and carbonates of lime and magnesia, the oxides of 
iron and manganese, and silica, may be deposited as crys* 
tals or concretions in the cells, or may incrust the cell- 
walls, and thus be set aside from the sphere of vital 
action. 

In the denser and comparatively juiceless tissues, as in 
bark, old wood, and ripe seeds, we find little variation in 
the content of soluble matters. These are present in large 
and variable quantity only in the succulent organs. 

In bark, (cuticle,) wood and seed envelopes, (husks, 
Bhells, chaf^) we often find silica, the oxides of iron and 
manganese, and carbonate of lime — all insoluble substances 
—accumulated in considerable amount. In bran — ^the 
tfaticle of the kernels of cereals — phosphate of magnesia 
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exists in comparatiyely large quantity. In the dense teak 
wood, concretions of phosphate of lime have been noticed. 
Of a certain species of cactus, ( Cactus senilis,) 80" |,^ of 
the dry matter consists of crystals, probably a lime salt. 

That the quantity of matters thus segregated is in some 
degree proportionate to the excess of them in the nourish- 
ing medium in which the plant grows has been observ- 
ed by Nobbe & Siegert, who remark that the two por- 
tions of buckwheat, cultivated by them in solutions and 
in garden soil respectively, (p. 188,) both contained crys- 
tals and globular crystalline masses, consisting probably 
of oxalates and phosphates of lime and magnesia, depos- 
ited in the rind and pith; but that these were by far most 
abundant in the water-plants, whose ash-percentage was 
twice as great as that of the land-plants. 

These insoluble substances may either be entirely unes- 
sential, as appears to be the case with silica, or, having 
once served the wants of the plant, may be rejected as no 
longer useful, and by assuming the insoluble form, are re- 
moved from the sphere of vital action, and become as good 
as dead matter. They are, in fact, excreted, though not, 
in general, formally expelled be- 
yond the limits of the plant. They 
are, to some extent, thrown off into 
the bark, or into the older wood 
or pith, or else are virtually en- 
cysted in the living cells. 

The occurrence of crystallized 
salts thus segregated in the cells 
of plants is illustrated by the 
following cuts. Fig. 23 represents 
a crystallized concretion of oxalate ^^^' ^* 

of lime, having a basis or skeleton of cellulose, from a leaf 
of the walnut. (Payen, Chimie IndustrieUe PI. XIL) Fig. 
24 is a mass of crystals of a lime salt, from the leaf stem 
of rhubarb. Fig. 25, similar crystals from the beet root. 
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In the root of the young bean, Sachs found a ring of cefls, 
containing crystals of sulphate of lime. {Sitzungaberichte 

der Wien.Akad., 37, p. 106.) 
Bailey observed in certain 
partsof the inner bark of the 
locust a series of cells, each 
of which contained a crystal. 
In the onion-bulb, and many 
Fig. 34. Fig. 25. other plants, crystals are 

abundant {Gray's Struct Botany, 5th Ed., p. 69.) 

Instances are not wanting in which there is an obvious 
excretion of mineral matters, or at least a throwing of 
them off to the surface. Silica, as we liave seen, is often 
found in the cuticle, but it is usually imbedded in the cell- 
walL In certain plants, other substances accumulate in 
considerable quantity without the cuticle. A striking ex- 
ample is furnished by Saxifraga cirustata^ a low European 
plant, which is found in lime soils. 
The leaves of this saxifrage are 
entirely coated with a scaly in- 
crustation of carbonate of lime j 
and carbonate of magnesia. At 
the edges of the leaf, this incrusta- 
tion acquires a considerable thick- 
ness, as is illustrated by figure 26, 
a. In an analysis made by Unger, 
to whom these facts are due, the 
fresh, (undried,) leaves yielded to 
a dilute acid 4.14* |, of carbonate 
of lime, and 0.82' |, of carbonate ^^ ^. 

of magnesia. ^j) ^\#) 

Unger learned by microscopic Fig. 26. 

investigation that this excretion of carbonates proceeds 
mostly from a series of glandular expansions at the margin 
of the lea^ which are directly connected with the sap-ducts 
of the plant. {Sitz'beriehie <fer Wfc». Akad.j 43, p. 519.> 
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In figure 26, a represents the appearance of a leal^ ma^Ified 4)^ dUm« 
eteis. Around the borders are seen the scales of carbonate of lime; 
some of these have been detached, leaving round pits on the surface of 
tlie leaf: c, dy exhibit the scales themselves, e in profile : b shows a leaf, 
freed from its incrustation by an acid, and from its cuticle by potash- 
■olution, so as to exhibit the veins, (ducts,) and glands, whose course 
the carbonate of lime chiefly takes in its passage through the plant. 

Farther as to the state of ash-iHsredleflts.— It is by no 
means true that the ash-ingredients always exist in plants 
in the forms under whieh they are otherwise familiar 
to us. 

Arendt and Hellriegel have studied the proportions of 
soluble and insoluble matters, the former in the ripe oat 
plant, and the latter in clover at various stages of growth. 

Arendt extracted from the leaves and stems of the oat- 
plant, after thorough grinding, the whole of the soluble 
matters by repeated washings with water.* He found that 
all the sulphuric acid and all the chlorine were soluble. 
Nearly all the phosphoric acid was removed by water. The 
larger share of the lime, ms^ne^i^ soda, and potash, was 
soluble, though a portion of each escaped solution. Oxide 
of iron was found in both the soluble and insoluble state. 
In the leaves, iron was found among the insoluble matters 
after all phosphoric acid had been removed. Finally, silica 
was mostly insoluble, though in all cases a small quantity 
occurred in the soluble condition, viz., 3-8 parts in 10,000 
of the dry plant. ( Wac?isthum der Haferpflanoie^ pp. 168, 
183-4. See, also, table on p. 198.) 

Weiss and Wiesner have found by microchemical investi- 
gation that iron exists as insoluble compounds of protox- 
ide and sesquioxide, both in the cell-membrane and in the 
cell-contents. {Sitz^berichte der Wiener Akad.j 40, 278.) 

Hellriegel found that a larger proportion of the various 
bases was soluble in young clover than in the mature 
plant. As a rule, the leaves gave most soluble matters^ 



• To extract the solable parts of the ffrabi in this way was impossible. 

9 
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the leaf-stalks less, and tlie steins least. He obtained, 
among others, the following results. ( Vs. St.^ IV, p. 59.) 
Of 100 parts of the following fixed ingredients of clover, 
were dissolved in the sap, and not dissolved — 

In young leavu. InfuU-grofum Imt m , 

T>«*«fl* i dissolved 76.2 37.3 

roiasf j undissolved 218 62.7 

T ,„« j dissolved 69.6 73.4 

^^™® 1 undissolved 80.5 27.6 

xro«.« %oi« i disr'Olved 43.6 78.3 

Magnesia ^ undtesol ved 56.4 21.7 

Phosphoric \ dissolved 20.9 19.9 

acid "( nmlissolved 79.1 80.1 

flni^ i dissolved 26.8 16.1 

°*"^ 1 undissolved 73.2 83.9 

These researches demonstrate that potahh and soda-* 
bodies, all of whose commonly occurring compounds, sili- 
cates excepted, are readily soluble in water — enter into 
insoluble combinations in the plant ; while phosphoric acid, 
which forms insoluble salts with lime, magnesia, and iron, 
is fireely soluble in connexion with these bases in the sap. 

It should be added that sulphates may be absent ftom 
the plant or some parts of it, although they are found in 
the (zshes. Thus Arendt discovered no sulphates in the 
lower joints of the stem of oats after blossom, though in 
the upper leaves, at the same period, sulphuric acid, (S 0„) 
formed nearly T |^ of the sum of the fixed ingredients. 
( Wachsthum der Haferpf,, p. 157.) Ulbricht found that 
sulphates were totally absent fix>m the lower leaves and 
stems of red clover, at a time when they were present 
in the upper leaves and blossom. ( Vs, 3t.^ IV, p. 30, 7b- 
belle.) Both Arendt and Ulbricht observed that sulphur 
existed in all parts of the plants they experimented upon ; 
in the parts just specified, it was, however, no longer com- 
bined to oxygen, but had, doubtless, become an integral 
part of some albuminoid or other complex organic body. 
Thus the oat sten^ s^t the period above cited, contained a 
quantity of sulphur, which, had it been converted into 
Bulphuric aoid, would have amounted to W\^ of the fixed 
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ingredients. In the dovar leaf, at a time when it was 
totally destitute of sulphates, there existed an amount of 
sulphur, which, in the form of sulphuric acid, would have 
made 13.7° 1^ of the fixed ingredients, or one per oent of 
the dry leaf itself* 

Other ash-iflgredlentS.— Salm-Horstmar has describe<l 
iome experiments, from which he infers that a minvte 
amaurU of IMhia and Fluorine^ (the latter as fluoiide of 
potassium,)* are indispensable to the fruiting of barley. 
(Jour, fur prakt. Chem,^ 84, p. 140.) The same observer, 
some years ago, was led to conclude that a trace of Titanic 
add is a necessary ingredient of plants. The later results 
of water-culture would appear to demonstrate that these 
conclusions are erroneous. 

It is, however, possible, as Mulder has suggested, ( Che 
mie der Ackerkrume^ II, 341,) that the failure of certain 
crops, after long-continued cultivation in the same soil, 
may be due to the exhaustion of some of these less abun- 
dant and usually overlooked substances. Land not unfre* 
quently becomes " cloveivsick," i, «., refuses to produce 
good crops of clover, even with the most copious manur- 
ings. In Vaucluse, according to Mulder, the madder crop 
has suffered a deterioration in quality — the coloring effect 
of the root having diminished one-fourth — as an apparent 
result of long cultivation on the same soil, although the 
seed is annually renewed from Asia Minor, and great care 
is bestowed on its culture. 

The newly discovered element, Hubidium, has been 
found in the sugar-beet, in tobacco, coffee, tea, and the 

* Arendt was the first to estimate flnlpharlc acid in vegetable matters with 
accnracy, and to discriminate it from the snlphar in organic componuds. Thlv 
chemist determined the sulpharic acid of the oat-plant by extracting the pnlver* 
iased material with acidulated water. He likewise estimated the total sulphar by 
a special method, and by subtracting the snlphar of the salpbnric acid from the 
total, he obtained as a difference that portion of snlphnr which belonged to the 
albominoids, etc. In his analyses of clover, VUnicht followed a similar plan. 
{V», 8t., m, p. 147.) As has already been stated, many of the older analywg 
we wholly nntmstworthy as *eis<u^B snlphar and snlphoric acid. 
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grape. It doubtless occurs perhaps, together with Cbd* 
siunij in many other plants, though ixx very minute quan- 
tity. It is not unlikely that small quantities of these 
i^kali-metals may be found to be of decided influence on 
the growth of plants.* 

The late inye^igations of A. Braun and of Ris^^ (Sachs, 
Mtp. PAy^Jotoj^fe, 153,) show that Zlnc\a a usual ingre- 
dient of plants growing about zinc mines, where the soil 
contains carbonate or silicate of this metal. Certain mark- 
ed varieties of plants are peculiar to, and appear to have 
been produced by, such ^oils, viz., a violet, ( Viola tricolor^ 
var. ecUamin€iriSy)\ and a shepherd's purse, {Thlaspi al- 
pe^tre^ var, caiaming^ris.) In the ash of the leaves of the 
latter plant, Risse found 13** 1^ of os^ide.of zinc; in other 
plants he found from 0.3 to 3.3' |,. 

Copper is (rf^en or commonly found in the ashes of 
plants ; and other elements, viz.. Arsenic^ Baryta^^n^ Lead^ 
have been discovered therein, but as yet we are not fairly 
warranted in assuming that any of these substances are of 
importance to agricultural vegetation. The same is true 
of Iodine^ which, though an invariable and probably a 
necessary constituent of many algae, is not known to eadst 
to any considerable extent or to be essential in any culti- 
vated plants. 

§4. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE ASH-INGREDIENTS. 

But little is certainly known with refei-ence to the 
subject of this section. 

Sulphates* — ^The albuminoids, which contain sulphur as 
an essential ingredient, obviously cannot be produced in 
absence of sulphuric acid, which, so far as we know, is the 

* Since the above was written, Biraer & LncanuB 1 ave foand that theM 
bodieSfin^ oftflsnctf ^ jx)to«A, act as poisons to the oat ( T^. /S!f.» Vni, p. 1«P 
t Vj some botanista ranked at a distinct speclea. 
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Angle source of snlphur to plants The sulphorized oils 
of the onion, mustard, horseradish, turnip, etc., likewise 
require sulphates for their organization. 

Pbospbates* — ^The phosphorized oils (protagon) require 
to their elaboration that phosphates or some source of 
phosphorus be at the disposal of the plant. The physio- 
logicjil function of the phosphates, so abundant in the ce- 
reals, admits of partial explanation. The soluble albumi- 
noids which are formed in the foliage must pass thence 
through the cells and ducts of the stem into growing palrts 
of the plant, and into the seed, where they accumulate in 
large quantity. But the albuminoids penetrate membranes 
with great difficulty and slowness when in the pure state* 
According to Schumacher, {Fhysik der Pflanze^ p. 128,) 
the phosphate of potash considerably increases the diffu- 
sive rate of albumin, and thus facilitates its translocation 
in the plant. 

Alkalies aad alkali-earths.— The organic acids, viz. : 
oxalic, malic, tartaric, citiic,^ etc., require alkalies and al- 
kali-earths to form the salts which exist in plants, e. g. bi- 
tartrate of potash in the grape, oxalate of lime in beet- 
leaves, malate of lime in tobae^^o ; and without these bases 
it is, perhaps, in most cases impossible for the acids to be 
formed, though in the orange and lemon, citric acid exists 
in the uncombined or free state, and in various plants, as 
Sempervivum arboreum, and Cacaiia ficoidea^ acids are 
foiTDied during the night which disappear in the day. The 
leaves of these plants are sour in the morning, tasteless at 
noon, and bitter at night. (Heyne & Link).) 

Siilca*— The function of silica might appear to be, in case 
of the grasses, sedges, and equisetums, to give rigidity to 
the slender stem^ of these plants, and enable them to sustain 
the often heavy weight of the fruit. Two circumstances, 
however, embarrass the unqualified acceptance of this no- 
lion. The first is, that the proportion of silica is not great 
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est in those parts of the plant which, on this view, would 
most require its presence. Thus Norton, {Am. Jour, of 
Sci.y [2,] vol. iii, pp. 235-6,) found that in the sandy oat 
the upper half of the dry leaf yielded 16,2 per cent ash, 
while the lower half gave but 13.6 per cent. The ash of 
the upper pait contained 52.1 per cent of silica, while that 
from the bottom part had but 47.8 per cent of this ingre- 
dient. According to Arendt, {D<zs Wachathum der Hor 
ferpflanze^ p. 180,) the different parts of the oat contain 
the following quantities of silica lespectively : 

Amowtt ofsUiea in 1000 jsartff of dry siibstane$. 

Removed Insoluble 

by toater. in loater. TotaL 

Lower part of the stem 0.33 1.4 1.7 

Middle part of the stem . . . .0.30 4.S 5.1 

Upper part of the stem 0.36 13.0 . 13.3 

Lower leaves 0.86 34.3 85i2 

Upperleavcs 0.53 43.8 43.S 

We see then, plainly, that the upper part of the stem 
and leaves contains more silica than the lower parts, while 
the lower parts certainly need to possess the greatest 
degree of strength. 

We must not forget, however, as Knop has remarked, 
that the lower part of the leaf of most cereals and grasses 
which envelopes the stem like a sheath, is really the support 
of the plant as much as, or even more, than the stem itself 

The results of the many experiments in water-culture 
by Sachs, Knop, Wolff, and others, (see p. 186,) in which 
the supply of silica has been reduced to an extremely 
small amount, without detriment to the development of 
plants, commonly rich in this substance, would seem to 
demonstrate that silica does not essentially contribute to 
the stiffness of the stem. 

Wolff distinctly informs us that the maize and oat plants 
produced by him, in solutions nearly free from silicai 
were is firm in stalk, and as little inclined to lodge of 
lay/ as those which grew in the field. 
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The recommendation to supply silex to grain crops, i.i 
order to stiffen the straw and prevent falling of the croji 
Defore it ripens, either by directly applying alkali-silicatts, 
or by the use of fertilizers and amendments that may 
render the silica of the soil soluble, must, accordingly, i..- 
considered entirely futile from the point of view of the nevd 
of the crop, as it is from that of the resources of the suii. 

Cbloriae* — ^As has been mentioned, both Nobbe a.ii 
Leydhecker found that buckwheat grew quite well up to 
the time of blossom without chlorine. From that perio 1 
on, in absence of chlorine, remarkable anomalies appeare^l 
in the development of the plant. In the ordinary course 
of growth, starch, which is organized in the mature leaves, 
does not remain in them to much extent, but is transferred 
to the newer organs, and especially to the fruit, where it 
also accumulates in large quantities. In absence of chlo- 
rine, in the experiments of Nobbe and Leydhecker, the 
.teiminal leaves became thick and fleshy, from extraordinary 
development of cell-tissue, at the same time they curled 
together and finally fell off, upon slight disturbance. The 
stem became knotty, transpiration of water was suppress- 
ed, the blossoms withered without fructification, and the 
plant prematurely died. The fleshy leaves were full of 
starch-grains, and it appeared that in absence of chlorin ? 
the transfer of starch from the foliag<». to the flower and 
fruit was rendered impossible ; in other words, chlorine (in 
combination with potassium or calcium) was concluded t«» 
be necessary to, was, in fact, the agent of this transfer. 
Knop believes, however, that these phenomena are due tc 
some other cause, and that chlorine is not essential to tlit 
perfection of the fruit of buckwheat, (see p. 182). 

IrOA* — ^We are in possession of some interesting facts, 
which appear to throw light upon the function of ihu 
metal in the plant. In case of the deficiency of this ele- 
ment, foliage loses its natural green color, and becomes pale 
or white even in the fiill sunshine. In absence of iron a 
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plant may unfold its buds at the expense of already organ* 
ized matters, as a potato-sprout lengthens in a dark cellar, 
or in the manner of fungi and white vegetable parasites ; 
but the leaves thus developed are incapable of assimilating 
carbon, and actual growth or increase of total weight \s 
impossible. Salm-Horstmar showed that plants which 
grow in soils or media destitute of iron, are very pale in 
color, and that addition of iron-salts very speedily gives 
them a healthy green. Sachs found that maize-seedlings, 
vegetating in solutions free from iron, had their first three 
or four leaves green ; several following were white at the 
base, the tips being green, and afterward, perfectly white 
leaves unfolded. On adding a few drops of sulphate or 
chloride of iron to the nourishing medium, the foliage was 
plainly altered within 24 hours, and in 3 to 4 days the 
plant acquired a deep, lively green. Being afterwards 
transferred to a solution destitute of iron, perfectly white 
leaves were again developed, and these were brought to a 
normal color by addition of iron. 

E. Gi is was the first to trace the reason of these efiecte^ 
and first found, (in 1843,) that watering the roots of plants 
with solutions of iron, or applying such solutions exter- 
nally to the leaves, shortly developed a green color where 
it was previously wanting. By microscopic studies he 
found that in the absence of iron, the protoplasm of the 
leaf-cells remains a colorless or yellow mass, destitute of 
visible organization. Under the influence of iron, grains 
of cMorophi/U hegin at once to appear, and pass through 
the various stages of normal development. We know 
that the power of the leaf to decompose carbonic acid and 
assimilate carbon, resides in the cells that contain chloro- 
phyll, or, we may say, in the chlorophyll-grains themselves. 
We understand at once, then, that in the absence of iron, 
which is essential to the formation of chlorophyll, there 
can be no proper growth, no increase at the expense of the 
eitemal atmospheric food of vegetation. 
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SissG, under Sacbs' direction, (JSxp. Physiclogie^ 148,) 
demonstrated that manganese cannot take the place of 
iron in the office just described. 

FuHCtions of other Ash-Ing^retients.— As to the spe- 
cial uses of the other fixed matters we know little. It ap- 
pears to be proved beyond doubt that potash, lime, aikl 
magnesia, are indispensable to the life and health of ani- 
mals, and since all animals derive the chief part of their 
i^stenanee from the vegetable world, it is obvious that 
these Substances must be ingredients of plants in order to 
fit the latter for their nutritive office; but why no vegeta- 
ble cell can be elaborated without potash, why lime and 
magnesia are imperative necessities to plants, we are as 
yet not able to comprehend. 



CHAPTER m 
§1. 

QUANTITATIVE RELATIONS AMONG THE INGREDIENTS 
OF PLANTS. 

Various attempts have been made to exhibit definite 
numerical relations between certain diffisrent ingredients 
of plants. 

^EqaJyalent Replacenent of Bases,— In 1840, Liebig, 
in his Chemistry applied to Agriculture^ suggested that 
the various bases might displace each other in equivalent 
•quantities, i e., in the ratio of their molecular weights, 
and that were such the case, the discrepancies to be observ- 
ed among analyses should disappear, if the latter were in- 
terpreted on this view. Liobig instanced two analyses of 
the ashes of fir-wood and two of pine-wood made by Ber- 
thier and Saussure, as illustrations of the coiTectncss of 
this theory Tn the fir of Mont Breven, carbonate of 
9* 
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magnesia was present ; in that of Mont La Salle, it was alv 
sent. In the former existed but half as mnch carbonate 
of potash as in the latter. In both, however, the same 
total percentage of alkali and earthy carbonates was 
found, and the amount of oxygen in these bases was the 
•ame in both instances. 

Since the unlike but equivalent quantities of potash, lime, 
and magnesia, contain the same quantity of oxygen, these 
bases, in the case in question, do displace each other in 
equivalent proportions. The same was true for the ash of 
pine-wood, from AUevard and fix)m Norway. On apply- 
ing this principle to other cases it has, however, signally 
failed. The fact that the plant can contain accidental or 
unessential ingredients, renders it obvious that, however 
truly such a law as that of Liebig may in any case apply 
to those substances which are really concerned in the vital 
actions, it will be impossible to read the law in the results 
of analyses. 

RelatioH of Phosphates to AlbanlHoids,— Liebig like- 
wise considers that a definite relation must and does exist 
between the phosphoric acid and the albuminoids of the 
ripe grains. That this relation is not constant, is evident 
from the following statement of the data, that have been 
as yet obtained, bearing on the question. In the table, 
the amount of nitrogen (N), representing the albuminoids 
(see p. 108) found in various analyses of rye and wheat 
grain, is compared with that of phosphoric acid (POJ, 
the latter being taken as unity. 

PO5 N. 

Ill 7 Samples of Bye-kerael Fehling & Faiszt foand the ratio of < • « 

POs to N to range from 1 : 1.9T— 3.06 

do do Mayer do do do 1 : 2.04—3.88 

do do Bibra do do do 1 : 1.68—2.81 

do do Siegert do do do 1 : 2.85—2.96 

do do the extreme range waa flrom 1 : 1.68—8.06 

of Wheat-kernel Fehling A FaUzt foand the ratio of 

PO5 to N to range (h>m 1 : 2.71—2.86 

do dc Mayer do do do 1 : 1.88—2.19 

do do Zoeller do do do 1 : 2.02—2 16 

do do Bibra do do do 1 : 1.87—8.65 

do do Siegert do do do 1 : 2.80—8.38 

do do the extreme range waa flrom «... J : 1.8^—8.51 
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Siegert, who bas collected these data, ( Vs. St.^ HI, 147,) 
and who experimented on the influence of phosphatic 
and nitrogenous fertilizers upon the composition of wheat 
and rye, gives as the general result of his special inquiries, 
that JPhosphoric acid and Nitrogen stand in no cotistani 
relation to each other, Jfttrogenoics manures increase tht 
per cent of nitrogen and diminish that of phosphoric 
acid. 

Other Relations* — ^AU attempts to trace simple anl 
constant relations between other ingredients of plants, 
viz. : between starch and alkalies, cellulose and silica, etc., 
etc., have proved firuitless. 

It is much rather demonstrated that the proportions of 
the constituents is constantly changing from day to day 
as the relative mass of the individual organs themselves 
undergoes perpetual variation. 

In adopting the above conclusions, it is not asserted 
that such genetic relations between phosphates and al- 
buminoids, or between starch and alkalies, as Liebig first 
suggested and as various observers have labored to show, 
do not exist, but simply that they do not appear from 
the analyses of plants. 

§2. 

THE COMPOSITION OF THE PLANT IN SUCCESSIVE 
STAGES OF GBOWTH. 

We have hitherto regarded the composition of the plant 
mostly in a relative sense, and have instituted no compari- 
sons between the absolute quantities of its ingredients at 
different stages of growth. We have obtained a series of 
bolated views of the entire plant, or of its paits at some 
certain period of its life, or when placed under certain con- 
ditions, and have thus sought to ascertain the peculiarities 
of these periods and to estimate the influence of these con- 
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ditions. It now remains to attempt in some degree tbe 
combination of these sketches into a panoramic picture— - 
to give an idea of the composition of the plant at the 
mcceaaim steps of its development. We shall thus gain 
some insight into the rate and manner of its growth, and 
acquire data that have an important bearing on the requi* 
sites for its perfect nutrition. For this purpose we need 
to study not only the relative (percentage) composition 
of the plant and of its parts at various stages of its exist- 
ence, but we must also inform ourselves as to the total 
quantities of each ingredient at these peiiods. 

We shall select from the data at hand those which illus- 
trate the composition of the oat-plant. Not only the ash- 
ingredients, but also the organic constituents, will be no- 
ticed so far our information and space permit. 

Tbe CompositioH aad Growth of the Oat-Plant may 

be studied as a type of an important class of agricultural 
plants, viz. : the annual cereals — ^plants which complete 
their existence in one summer, and which yield a large 
quantity of nutritious seeds — ^the most valuable result of 
culture. The oat-plant was first studied in its various 
parts and at different times of development by Prof John 
Pitkin Norton, of Yale College. His laborious research 
published in 1846, {Trans, Highland andAg, Soc. 1845-7, 
also Am. Jour, of Set. and Arts, Vol. 3, 1847,) was the 
first step in advance of the single and disconnected anal- 
yses which had previously been the only data of the agri- 
cultural physiologist. For several reasons, however, the 
work of Norton was imperfect. The ianalytical methods 
employed by him, though the best in use at that day, and 
handled by him with great skill, were not adapted to fur- 
nish results trustworthy in all particulars. Fourteen years 
later, Arendt,* at Moeckem, and Bretschneider,f at Saarao, 
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in Germany, at the same time, but independently of each 
other, resumed the subject, and to their labors the sub- 
joined figures and conclusions are due. 

Here follows a statement of the Periods at which the 
plants were taken for analysis. 

1 Jnne 18, Arendt— Three lower leaves unfolded, two upper still eloied. 
let Period j- « jg^ Bretschneider— Poar to five leaves developed. 
9d Period l^^^^ ^* (^^ days,) At— Shortly before the plants were Ailly baaded. 

) *^ S9, (10 days,) Br.— The plants were headed. 
8d Period i^^^^ ^0' (^^ days,) At.— Immediately after bloom. 

J " 8, (9 days,) Br.— Pull bloom. 
dth PftHod i^^^y ^' (11 ^*y*'> At— Beginning to ripen. 

) " 28, (30 days,) Br.- 

fith Period I'^^^y ^' (1^ ^y^'> At.-Pnlly ripe. 
J Aug. 6, (9 days,) Br.— " 

It will be seen that the peiiods, though differing some- 
what as to time, correspond almost perfectly in regard to 
the development of the plants. It must be mentioned 
that Arendt carefully selected luxuriant plants of equal 
size, so as to analyze a uniform material, (see p. 210,) and 
took no account of the yield of a given surface of soil 
Bretschneider, on the other hand, examined the entire 
pioduce of a square rod. The former procedure is best 
adapted to study the composition of the well-nourished 
individual plarU ; the latter gives a truer view of the crcp. 

The unlike character of the material as just indicated is 
but one of the various causes which might render the two 
series of observations discrepant. Thus, differences in 
soil, weather, and seeding, would necessarily influence the 
relative as well as the absolute development of the two 
crops. The results are, notwithstanding, strikingly accord- 
ant in many particulars. In all cases the roots were not 
and could not be included in the investigation, as it is im* 
possible to free them from adhering soiL 

The Total Weight of Crop per English acre, at tlio 
end of each period, was as follows : 
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Tablb I.— Br. 
1st Period, 6,858 lbs. avoirdapdU. 
2d " 10,603 " " 

8d »» 16,523 " " 

4th " 14,»81 " " 

6th " 10,622 " " 

The Total Welgrhts of Water and Dry Matter for all 

bat the 2d Period — the material of which was accidentally 

lost — ^were : 

Table II.— Br. 

Dry Matter^ Water ^ 
lbs. ay. per acre. lbs. av. per acre. 

1st Period, 1,284 6,074 

8d ** 4,383 12,240 

4th *< 6,427 14,963 

6th ♦* 6,886 8,786 

1. — ^From Tab. I it is seen : That the weight of the live 
crop is greatest at or before the time of blossom.* After 
this period the total weight diminishes as it had previously 
increased. 

2. — ^From Tab. 11 it becomes manifest : That the organic 
tissue (dry matter) continually increases in quantity up to 
the maturity of the plant; and 

3. — ^The loss after the 3d Period falls exclusively upon 
the water of vegetation. At the time of blossom the plant 
has its greatest absolute quantity of water, while its least 
absolute quantity of this ingredient is found when it is 
ftilly ripe. 

By taking the difference between the weights of any 
two Periods, we obtain : 

The Increase or Loss of Dry Matter and Water 
4nring each Period. 

Tablb III.~Br. 

Dry Mattery WcOer^ 

lbs. per acre. lbs. per acre. 

Ist Period, 1,284 Gain. 6,073 Gala. 

8d " 8,099 " 7,166 " 

4th « 1,044 •« 2,684 Lobs. 

6th ** 1,469 « 6,820 " 

• In Arendt's Eiperiment^ at the time of " beading out,'* 8d Period. 
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On dividing the above quantities by the number of-dajs 
of the respective periods, there results : 

The Average Daily Gain or Loss per Acre 4arliig 
each Period. 

'Tabls rV.—Br. 
Dry Matter. Water. 

1st Period, 22 lbs. Gain. 87 lbs. Gain. 

8d ** 168 ♦♦ ** 882 " '• 

4th " 65 " •« 167 " Lobs. 

6th " 112 " " 447 «• " 

4. — ^Table HE, and especially Tab. IV, shovr that the gain 
of organic matter in Bretschneider's oat-crop vrent on 
most rapidly at or before the time of blossom, (according 
to Arendt at the time of heading out.) This was, then, the 
period of most active growth. Afterward the rate of 
growth diminished by more than one-half, and at a later 
period increased again, though not to the maximum. 

Absolate (taantities of Carbon, Hydrogen, Oxygen, 
Nitrogen, and Ash, in the dry oat crop at the conclusion of 
the several periods; {lbs. per acre.) 

Table V.— Br. 

Carbon. Hudrogen. Oxygen. XfUrogen. Ash.^ 

Ist Period, 593 80 455 ^46 110 

8d " 2,187 286 1,575 122 263 

4th << 2,600 843 2,043 150 . 291 

6Ui " 8,229 405 2,713 167 872 

Relative (tnantities of Carbon, Hydrogen, Oxygen, 
Nitrogen, (Organic Matter,) and Ash in the dry oat crop, 
at the end of the several Periods ; {per cent.) 

TABI.B VI.— Br. 

Hydrogen. Oxygen. Nitrogen. {Organic Matter.) Ash, 

6.28 85.89 

6.53 85.96 

6.83 87.65 

5.88 89.40 

* In Bretschnelder^s analyses, " ash " signifies the residne left after careAUly 
burning the plant. In Arendt's Investigation the sulphur and chlorine were (l» 
termined in the onhumed plant. 





Carbon. 


Ist Period, 


46.22 


8d •♦ 


48.76 


4th " 


47.91 


6th « 


46.89 



8.59 


9L43 


a57 


2.79 


94.04 


5.96 


2.78 


94.67 


5.83 


2.43 


94.60 


5.40 
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RelatlTe (taantltles of Carbon, Hyirogen, Oxygen, 

and Nitrogen, in dry substance, after deducting the sonie- 
wbat variable ampunt of SLeih, {per cent). 





Tablb 


Vll.— Br. 








Corbon* 


Bydfogm, 


Oxygen, 


NUrOQtiik, 


Ist Period, 


50.55 


6.81 


88.71 


a98 


8d *» 


51.85 


6.95 


8a24 


2.86 


4th " 


50.55 


6.96 


S9.83 


. 2.98 


5th « 


49.59 


6.21 


4L64 


2.56 



5.— The Tables V, VI, and VII, demonstrate that while 
the absolute quantities of the elements of the diy oat 
plant continually increase to the time of ripening, they do 
nt)t increase in the same proportion. In other words, the 
plant requires, so to speak, a change of diet as it advances 
in growth. They further show that nitrogen and ash are 
relatively more abundant in the young than in the mature 
plant ; in other words, the rate of assimilation of Nitrogen 
and fixed ingredients falls behind that of Carbon, Hydro- 
gen, and Oxygen. Still otherwise expressed, the plant as it 
approaches maturity organizes relatively more amyloids 
and relatively less albuminoids. 

The relations just indicated appear more plainly when 
we compare the (tuantities of Nitrogen, Hydrogen, an4 
Oxygen, assimilated during eaeli period, calculated upon 
the amount of Carbon assimilated in the same time and 
assumed at 100. 





Tabi.b 


Vm.— Br. 








Carbon, 


NUrogen, 


ffydrogen. 


OxygmL 


l8t Period, 


100 


7.8 


184 


78.6 


8d " 


100 


4.9 


13.3 


72.5 


4th *• 


100 


6.1 


12.8 


100.8 


5th " 


100 


2.6 


10.6 


106.5 



From Table VUI we see that the ratio of Hydrogen to 
Carbon regularly diminishes as the plant matures ; that of 
Kitrogen &lls greatly from the infancy of the plant to the 
period of full bloom, then strikingly increases during tha 
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fiist stages of ripening, but falls off at last to minimam. 
The ratio of Oxygen to Carbon is the same during the 1st 
and 3d periods, but increases remarkably from the period 
of full blossom until the plant is ripe. 

As already stated, the largest absolute assimilation of 
all ingredients — ^most rapid growth — takes place at the 
time of heading out, or blossom. At this period all the 
volatile elements are assimilated at a nearly equal rate, 
and at a rate equal to that at which the fixed matters (ash) 
are absorbed. In the first period Nitrogen and Ash; in 
the fourth period Nitrogen and Oxygen ; in the fifth pe- 
riod Oxygen and Ash are assimilated in largest propor- 
tion. 

This is made evident by calculating for each period the 
Daily Increase of Each Ing^redient^the amount of the in- 
gredients in the ripe plant being assumed at 100 as a point 
of comparison. The figures resulting from such a calcula- 
tion are given in 

Table IX.— Br. 





Cartfon. 




Oxygen. 


Nitrogen, 


Ash. 


l8t Period, 


0.81 


0.33 


0.28 


0.47 


0.50 


8d " 


2.51 


2.68 


2.17 


2.89 


2.13 


4th " 


0.80 


0.88 


1.07 


1.06 


0.47 


6th " 


1.40 


1.16 


1.89 


0.75 


1.70 



The increased assimilation of the 5th over the 4th period 
is, in all probability, only apparent. The results of anal- 
ysis, as before mentioned, refer only to those parts of the 
plant that are above ground. The activity of tiie foliage 
in gatheiing food from the atmosphere is doubtless greatly 
diminished before the plant ripens, as evidence>d by the 
leaves turning yellow and losing water of vegetation. 
The increase of weight in the plant above ground probably 
proceeds from matters previously stored in the roots, which 
now are transferred to the fruit and foliage, and maintain 
the growth of these parts after their power of ansimilatirg 
moiganic food (CO., H,0, NH„ N.OJ is lost. 
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The following statement exhibits the Average Dally Il« 
crease of Carbon, Hydrogen, Oxygen, Nltri^en, an4 Ash, 

(in lbs. per acre) during the several periods. 

Table X.— Br. 

Carbon, Hydrogen, Oxygen. NUrogen, Ath, 

Ut Period, 8.43 1.13 6.30 0.65 1.56 

8d '* 66.95 8.94 48.06 8.30 6.55 

4th «* 23.84 2.95 24.06 147 1.44 

5th '< 39.85 3.89 42.44 1.04 5.23 

Turning now to Arendt's results, which are canied more 
into detail than those of Bretschneider, we will notice 

A«— The Relatlye {percentage) Composition of the 
Entire Plant and of Its Parts* during the several periods 
of vegetation. 

It Fiber \ is found in greatest relative quantity — ^0*|,— 
in the lower joints of the stem, and from the time when 
the grain " heads out," to the period of bloom. Relatively 
considered, there occur great variations in the same part 
of the plant at different stages of growth. Thus, in the 
ear, which contains the least fiber, the quantity of this 
substance regularly diminishes, not absolutely, but only 
relatively, as the plant becomes older, sinking from 27* |„ 
at heading, to 12" 1^, at maturity. In the leaves, which, as 
regards fiber, stand intermediate between the stem and 
ear, this substance ranges from 22" [^ to 38" |^. 'Previous 
to blossom, the upper leaves, afterwards the lower leaves, 
are the richest in fiber. In the lower leaves the maximum. 



• Arendt selected large and well-deyeloped plants, divided them into six parts, 
and analyzed eacti part separately. His divisions of the plants were 1, the throe 
lowest Joints of the stem ; 3, the two middle Joints ; 8, the upper Joint ; 4, the 
three lowest leaves ; 6, the two upper leaves ; 6, the ear. The stems were cut 
Just above the nodes, the leaves included the sheaths, the ears were stripped 2h>m 
the stem. Arendt rejected all plants which were not perfect when gathered. 
When nearly ripe, the cereals, as is well known, often lose one or more of their 
lower loaves. For the numerous analye w on which these conclaslons are \ 
we must refer to the originaL 

t L €., ChkUceUukm; tee p. 60. 
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(33' 1^,) is found in the 4th; in the upper leaves, (^*lo>) ^ 
the 2d period. 

The apparent dimiuuiion in amount of fiber is due in 
all cases to increased production of other ingredients. 

2« J?at and Wax are least abundant in the stem. Their 
proportion increases, in general, in the upper parts of the 
stem, as well as in the later stages of its growth. The 
range is from 0.2* |, to 3* |,. In the ear the proportion in- 
creases from 2* lo to B,T \^. In the leaves the quantity is 
much larger and is mostly wax. The smallest proportion 
b 4.8" |„ which is found in the upper leaves, when the 
plant is ripe. The largest proportion, (10* |„,) exists in 
the lower leaves, at the time of blossom. The relative 
quantities found in the leaves undergo considerable varia- 
tion from one stage of growth to another. 

3« Jfon-nitrogenotM matters^ other than fiber ^ — eitarch^ 
engar^ etc.^ — ^undergo great and iiTegular variation. In 
the stem the largest percentage, (57^1,,) is found in the 
young lower joints; the smallest, (43"]^,) in ripe upper 
straw. Only in the ear occurs a regular increase, viz., 
from 54 to 63* I,. 

4t The Albuminoido,^ in Arendt^s investigation, exhibit 
a somewhat different relation to the vegetable substance, 
from what was observed by Bretsclineider, as seen from 
the subjoined comparison of the percentages found at the 
different periods. 

Ihiods, 
I. II. III. IV. V. 

Arendt 20.93 11.65 10.86 13.67 14.80 

Bretschiielder 23.73 17.67 17.61 15 8» 

These differences may be variously accounted for. They 
are due, in part, to the fact that Arendt analyzed only 
large and perfect plants. Bretschneider, on the other 

* What remains after deducting fat and wax, albuminoids, fiber, and aah, 
itom the dry substance, is here included. 

t Calculated by multiplying the percentage of nitrogen bj 6.88. 
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handy examined all the plants of a given plot, large and 
small, perfect and injured. The differences illustrate what 
has been already insisted on, viz., that the development 
of the plant is greatly modified by the circumstances of itft 
growth, not only in reference to its external figure, but also 
as regards its chemical composition. 

The relative distribution of nitrogen in the parts of the 
plant at the end of the several periods is exhibited by the 
following table, simple inspection of which shows the fluc- 
tuations, (relative,) in the content of this element. The 
percentages are arranged for each period separately, pro- 
ceeding from the highest to the lowest: 

FEBIODS. 

L IL IIL IV. V. 

Upper leaves. Lower leaves. Upper leaves. Ears. Ears. 

8.74 2.89 2.27 2.85 8.04 

Lower leaves. Upper leaves. Lower leaves. Upper leaves. Upper leaves. 

2.18 1.91 L74 

Ears. Lower leaves. Upper stem. 
1.85 1.63 1.56 

Upper stem. Upper stem. Lower leavef. 

1.84 1.60 L48 

Middle stem. Middle stem. Middle stem. 

0.98 _ L20 1.17 

Lower stem. Lower stem. Lower stem. 

0.88 0.83 0.79 

5« Ash. — ^The agreement of the percentages of ash in the 
entire plant, in coiTesponding periods of the growth of the 
oat, in the independent examinations of Bretschneider and 
Arendt is remarkably close, as appears from the figures 
below* 



a88 


2.19 


Lower leaves. 


Ears 


2.15 


2.06 




Middle stem. 




1.52 




Upper stem. 




0.87 




Lower stem. 




0.80 









nSBIODS. 


V 






L 


n. 


m. 


IV. 


V. 


Bretschneider . . . 


...8.57 




5.96 


5.83 


5.40 


Arendt 


...&03 


5.24 


5.44 


5.20 


5.17 



The diminution at the 2d, increase at the 3d, and sub- 
sequent diminution at the 4th period, are observed to run 
parallel in both cases. 

As regards the several parts of the plant, it was found 
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by Arendt that of the stem the upper portion was richest in 
asli throughout the whole period of growth. Of the leaves^ 
on the contrary^ the lower contained most fixed matters. 
Ip the ear there occurred a continual decrease from its 
first appearance to its maturity, while in the stem and 
leaves there was, in general, a progressive increase towards 
the time of ripening. Tlie greatest percentage, (10.5* |„) 
was found in the ripe leaves ; the smallest, (0.78" 1^,) in the 
ripe lower straw. 

Far more interesting and instructive than the relative 
proportions are 

J&— The absolate fnantities of tbe Ingredients fonnd 
In the plant at the eonelnsion of the sereral periods of 
growth*^ — These absolute quantities, as found by Arendt, 
in a givem number of carefully selected and vigorous 
plants, d*". not accord with those obtained by Bretschnei- 
der fron a given area of ground, nor could it be expected 
that tbey should, because it is next to impossible to cause 
the &^.rae amount of vegetation to develope on a number 
of distinct plots. 

Though the results of Bretschneider more nearly rep- 
resent the crop as obtained in farming, those of Arendt give 
a truer idea of the plant when situated in the best possible 
conditions, and attaining a uniformly high development. 
We shall not attempt to compare the two sets of observa- 
tions, since, strictly speaking, in most points they do not 
admit of comparison. 

From a knowledge of the absolute quantities of the sub* 
stances contained in the plant at the ends of several periods, 
we may at once estimate the rate of growth, i, e., the rapid- 
iti with which the constituents of the plant are either taken 
up or organized. 

The accompanying table, which gives in alternate col- 
mnns the total weights of 1,000 plants at the end of the 
several periods, and, (by subtracting the first fi*om the 
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second, the second from the third, etc.,) the gain J¥om 
matters 4zbsorbed or produced during each perio<^ wil. 
serve to justify the deductions that follow, which are taken 
from the treatise of Arendt, and which apply, of course, 
only to the plants examined by this investigator. 

1,000 Entirb Plants, (wateb-fbbe.) 






p 



9=^ 



Hi 






\U 



Itr 



Period I. 

3 leaves 

open, 



Period ir. 

Heading 

oat. 



Period III. 
Blossomed. 



Period IV. 
Begin iilni^ 
to ripen. 



Period V. 
Ripe. 



Fiber 

Fat [matters 

Other non • nitrogenoas 
Albuminoids 



106.8 
20.1 

201.4 
95.4 



4S.9 
6>4.6 
1.58.9 



Organic matter 419.2 



42:^3 
63.5 



82.9 
916.7 
202.8 



105.1 
34.0 

292.1 
43.9 



5«.0 

97.6 

1242.6 

817.8 



1292.2 873.01767.2 475.12208.0 435.8 2831.6 



LOHH 

14.7 
825.9 
115.0 



S00.6 

89.8 

1840.0 

851.6 



L099 

Losn 

97.4 
34.3 



128.6 



Silica 

Sulpharic acid..., 
PhORphoric acid.. 
Oxide of iron..... 

Lime 

l^lHgnesia 

Chlorine 

Soda 

Potash 



Pry Matter 435.8 



6.89 
1.U6 
8.27 
0.20 
4.48 

2.28 
0.86 
17.05 



36.60 



15.82 
2.71 
5.99 
0.46 
8.50 
2.71 
3.62 
1.28 

81.11 



70.08 



9.43 
1.65 
2.T2 
0.26 
4.02 
1.18 
1.34 
0.42 
14.06 



25.45 
2.6S 

10.8J 
0.61 

ll.6i> 
8 71 
5.32 
1.47 

40.20 





4.a_ 

0.15 
3 10 
1.01 
1.70 
0.19 



83.48 100.41 30.33 r^.Tp 20.34 



907.81867.6 504.0 23^8.8 456.2 



34.66 
4 

12.90 
0.S3 

14.49 
5.42 
5.96 
l.li 

44.33 



9.21 

2.12 

2 - 

0. 

2.89 

1.71 

0.64 

ZOM 

4.13 



86.82 
5.84 

14.28 
0.58 

14.71 
6.45 
5.78 
0.87 

43.76 



126.93 



2458.5 



1.6S 
0.41 
IM 
L099 
0.22 
1.08 
Lovt 
Los9 
Lovi 



7.18 



134 7 



It The plant increases in tota^ weight, (dry matter,) 
through all its growth, but to unequal degrees in different 
periods. The greatest growth occurs at the time of head- 
ing out ; the slowest, within ten days of maturity. 

"We may add that the increase of the oat after blossom 
takes place mostly in the seed, the other organs gaining 
but little. The lower leaves almost cease to grow after 
the 2d period. 

3t Iiiber is produced most largely at the time of head- 
ing out, (2d period.) "When the plant has finished blos- 
soming, (end of 3d period,) the formation of fiber entii-ely 
ceases. Afterward there appears to occur a slight diminu- 

• The weights in this table are grama. One gram = 15.434 grains. As ttaa 
weights have mostly a comparative valae, redoction to the Bnglish standard if 
ttmecessaiy 
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tion of this substance, probably dne to nnavoidable loss 
of lower leaved, but not to a resorption or metamorphosis 
in the plunt. 

3t JFat is formed most largely at the time of blossom. It 
ceases to be produced some weeks before ripening. 

4« The formation of Albuminoids is irregular. The 
greatest amount is organized during the 4th period, (after 
blossoming.) The gain in albuminoids within this period 
is two-fifths of the total amount found in the ripe plant, 
and also is nearly two-fifths of the entire gain of organic 
substance in the same period. The absolute amount or- 
ganized in the 1st period is not much less than in the 4th, 
but in the 2d, 3d, and 5th periods^ the quantities are con- 
siderably smaller. 

Bretschneider gives the data for comparing the produc- 
tion of albuminoids in the oat crop examined by him with 
Arendt's results. Taking the quantity found at the conr 
elusion of the 1st period as 100, the amounts gained during 
the subsequent periods are related as follows : 

FEBIODS. 

I. iL in. (II & III.) IV. (II, III & rv.) V. 

Arendt. 100 67 46 (118) 120 (233) 36 

Bretschneider... 100 ? ? (165) 63 (227) 85 



We perceive striking differences in the comparison, //i 
Bretschneider's crop, the increase of albuminoids goes on 
most rapidly in the 3d period, and sinks rapidly during 
the time when in Arendt's plants it attained the maximum. 
Curiously enough, the gain in the 2d, 3d, and 4th periods, 
taken together, is in both cases as good as identical, (233 
and 227,) and the gain during the last period is also equaU 
This coincidence is doubtless, however, merely accidental. 
Comparisons with other crops of oats,examined,though very 
incompletely, by St5ckhardt, {Chemischer Ackersmann^ 
1855,) and Wolff, {Die Erachopfung dee Bodena durch die 
OuUuTy 1856,) demonstrate that the rate of assimilation is 
not related to any special times or periods of developn ^nt^ 
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ha depends upon the stores of food accessible to theplani 
and the favorableness of the weather to growth. 

The following figures, which exhibit for each period of 
both crops a comparison of the gain in albuminoids with 
the increase of the other organic matters, further demon- 
strate that in the act of organization, the nitrogenous prin- 
ciples have no close quantitative relations to the non-ni- 
trogenous bodies, (amyloids and fats.) 

The quantities of albuminoids gained during each period 
being represented by 10, the amounts of amyloids, etc, 
are seen from the subjoined ratios : 

PBSIOD8. 









Jtatioin 


L 


11 &m. 


IV. 


V. Mpe Bant 


Arendt 10 : 34 


10 : 114 


10: 28 


10 : 25 10 : 60 


Bretschneider. .10 : 80 


10: 50 


10 : 46 


10 : 120 10 : 61 



5« The Ashringredients of the oat are absorbed through- 
out its entire growth, but in regularly diminishing quan- 
tity. The gain during the 1st period being 10, that ih the 
2d period is 9, in the 3d, 8, in the 4th, 5^, in the 5th, 2 
nearly. 

The ratios of gain in ash-ingredients to that in entire 
dry substance, are as follows, ash-ingredients being as* 
sumed as 1, in the successive periods : 

1 : 12i, 1 : 27, 1 : 16, 1 : 23, 1 : 19. 
Accordingly, the absorption of ash-ingredients is not pro- 
portional to the growth of the plant, but is to some degree 
accidental, and independent of the wants of vegetation. 

Iiecapitulaiion.^A9>%\xm\ng the quantity of each proxi- 
mate element in the ripe plant as 100, it contained at the 
end of the several periods the following amounts : 





Fiber. 


Fat, 


Amjfioids, 




AO^, 


L Period, 
IT. " 
UL " 
IV. « 

V. •* 


18«lo 

81" 

100" 

100" 

100" 


200 lo 

60" 

85" 

100" 

100" 


16-U 
47" 
70" 
92" 


270I0 
45" 
67" 
90" 
100" 
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290U 
65" 
79" 
95" 

100 •* 
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The gain 


dating 


each period 


was accordingly 


as fol- 


lows: 














Ifber. 


I^. AmyMdi, 


AJBlMmkiuM», 


AOi, 


I. Period, 


180 lo 


2O0I0 


15" U 


2701, 


290 u 


n. " 


63" 


80" 


83" 


18" 


26" 


IIL " 


19" 


85" 


23" 


13" 


24" 


IV. « 


0" 


15" 


23 " 


83" 


16" 


V. '* 


0" 


0" 


8" 


10" 


6" 



100" 100" 100" 100" 100" 

6« — ^As regards the indimdual ingredients of the aah^ 
the plant contained at the end of each period the follow- 
ing amounts, — ^the total quantity in the ripe plant being 
taken at 100. Corresponding results from Bretschneider 
enclosed in ( ) are given for comparison, 

mica, ^f^!^ ^^2SS!^ ^"*»* MoffMHa. AftwA. 

Percent. Percent Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. 

I. Period, 18 (22) 20 ( 42) 23 ( 28) 80 ( 81) 24 ( 81) 89 ( 42) 

m: " 7o[(«^ i}c**> ra}<«3) g}(88) g}(73) JJ}(80) 

JV. " 98 ( 72) 90 ( 89) 91 ( 74) 99 ( 74) 84 ( 77) 100 (100) 

V. " 100 (100) 100 (100) 100 (100) 100 (100) 100 (100) 100 (9S*> 

The gain (or loss, indicated by the minus sign — ) in 
these ash-ingredients during each period is given below. 

Siltca. ^"j^f^ ^^dS^ ^"^' MagneHa. Potatth, 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
I. Period, 18 ( 22) 20 ( 42 ) 23 ( 28) 80 ( 81 ) 24 ( 81) 89 ( 42 ) 

& ". ih«) ■?}(« ^»h«) !?}(«> i?^«') Ei}(«) 

IV. " . 28 ( m 88 (-5«) 18 ( 10) 20 (-%*) 26 ( 4 ) 9 ( 11 ) 
V. " 7 (28) 10 (56) 9 (27) 1 ( 17 ) 16 ( 28) (-5») 



100 (100) 100 (100) 100 (100) 100 (100) 100 (100) 100 (100) 

These two independent investigations could hardly give 
all the discordant results observed on comparing the above 
figures, as the simple consequence of the unlike rao.de of 
conducting them. We observe, for example, that in the 
last period Arendt's plants gathered less silica than in any 
other— only T\^ oi the whole. Qn the other hand, Bret- 
schneider's crop gained more silica in this than in any 

* In these instances Bretschnelder's later crops contained less snlphnric acid, lime. 
Mid potash, than the earlier. This result may be dne to the washing of the crdp by 
r«ins, but is orobably caused by unequal derelopment of the several plots. 

10 
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other siogle period, viz.: 28* |^. A similar statement is 
tme of phosphoric acid. It is obvious that Bretschnei- 
der's crop was taking up fixed matters much more vigor- 
ously in its last stages of growth, than were Arendt's 
plants*. As to potash we observe that its accumulation 
ceased in the 4th period in both. cases. 

It is, on the whole, plain that we cannot safely draw from 
these interesting researches any very definite conclusions 
as to the rate and progress of assimilation and growth in 
the oat plant, beyond what have been already pointed out, 

C«— Transloeatlon of substances in the Plant*— The 
translocation of certain matters from one part of the plant 
to another is revealed by the analyses of Arendt, and 
since such changes are of interest from a physiological 
point of view, we may recount them here briefly. 

It has been mentioned already that the growth of the 
stem, leaves, and ear, of the oat plant in its later stages 
probahly takes place to a great degree at the expense of 
the roots. It is also probable that a transfer of amyloids^ 
and certain that one of aUmminoids^ goes on from the 
leaves through the stem into the ear. 

Silica appears not to be subject to any change of posi- 
tion after it has once been fixed by the plant. CMorine 
likewise reveals no noticeable mobility. 

On the other hand phosphcyric acid passes rapidly from 
the leaves and stem towards or into the fiuit in the earlier 
as well as in the later stages^ of growth, as shown by the 
following figures : 

1,000 plants contained in the various periods, quantities 
(gr^ms^ of phosphoric acid as follows : 

l8t JPMod. 2d Period. ZdPtriod, WtPHHod. SthPsrkKL 



Q lQW0r joints of 6^m 


0.47 


020 


0.21 


0.20 


0.19 


Snjiddle " 


it 


. 


6.39 


1.14 


0.46 


0.18 


Upper joint 


(( 


— 


p.66 


1.73 


0.31 


0.39 


8 lower leaves 


it 


1.05 


Q.70 


0.69 


0.51 


0.85 


9 upper leaves 


4C 


1.75 


1.67 


1.18 


0.74 


0.50 


>ftr 






9.96 


58Q 


iO.67 
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« 

Observe that these absolute quantities diminLsh in the 
stem and leaves after the 1st or 3d period in all cases, and 
increase very rapidly in the ear. 

Arendt found that aiUphuric acid existed to a much 
greater degree in the leaves than in the stem, throughout 
the entire growth of the oat plant, and that after bios* 
somiiig the lower stem no longer contained sulphur in the 
form of sulphuric acid at all, though its total in the plan't 
considerably increased. It is almost certain, then, that 
sulphuric acid originateSy eithet partially or wholly, by 
oxidation of sulphur or some sulphurized compound, in 
the upper organs of the oat. 

Magnesia is translated from the lower stem into the 
ipper organs, and in the ftnit, especially, it constantly in- 
creases in quantity. 

There is no evidence that lime moves upward in the 
plant. On the contrary, Arendt^s analyses go to shoW: 
that in the ear during the last period of growth, it dimin* 
ishes in quantity, being, perhaps, replaced by magnesia. . 

As to potaahy no transfer is fairly indicated except frora 
the ears. These contained at blossoming (period III) a. 
maximum of potash. During their subsequent growth 
the amount of potash diminished, being probably displao-. 
ed by magnesia. 

The data furnished by Arendt's analyses, while they inn 
dicate a transfer of matters in the cases just named and in 
most of them with great certainty, do not and cannot from 
their nature disprove the fact of other similar changes, and 
cannot fix the real limits of the movements which they 
point out. 
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DIVISION II 

THE STRUCTURE OF THE PLAINT AND 
OFFICES OF ITS ORGANS. 

CHAPTER L 

GENERALITIES. 

We have given a brief description of those elements 
and compounds which constitute the plant in a chemical 
sense. They are the materials —the stones and timbers, so 
to speak— out of which the vegetable edifice is built. It 
is important in the next place to learn how these building 
materials are put together, what positions they occupy, 
what purposes they serve, and on what plan the edifice is 
constructed. 

It is impossible for the builder to do his work until he 
has mastered the plans and specifications of the architect. 
So it is hardly possible for the farmer with certainty to 
contribute in any great, especially in any new degree, to 
the upbuilding of the plant, unless he is acquainted with 
the mode of its structure and the elements that form it 
It is the happy province of science to add, to the vague and 
general information which the observation and experience 
of generations has taught, a more definite and particular 
knowledge, — a knowledge acquired by study purposely 
and carefully directed to special ends. 

An acquaintance with the parts and structure of the plant 
is indispensable fcr understanding the mode by which 
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it derives its food from external sources, while tbe ingtii* 
lOQS methods of propagation practiced in fruit and flower 
culture are only intelligible by the help of this knowledge. 

Obganism of the Plant. — We have at the outset 
spoken of organic matter, of organs and organization. 
It is in the world of life that these terras have their fittest 
application. The vegetable and animal consist of numer« 
ous parts, differing greatly from each other, but each essen* 
tial to the whole. The root, stem, leaf, flower, and seed, 
are each instruments or organs whose co-operation is need- 
ful to the perfection of the plant. The plant (or animal), 
being thus an assemblage of organs, is called an Organism; 
it is an Organized or Organic Structure, The atmos- 
phere, the waters, the rocks and soils of the earth, are 
mineral matters ; they are inorganic and lifeless. 

In inorganic nature, chemical affinity rules over the 
transformations of matter. A plant or animal that is 
dead, under ordinary circumstances, soon loses its form and 
characters ; it is gradually consumed by the atmospheric 
oxygen, and virtually burned up to air and ashes. 

In the organic world a something, which we call the 
Vital Principle^ resists and overcomes or modifies the af- 
finities of oxygen, and ensures the existence of a con- 
tinuous and perpetual succession of living forms. 

The organized structure is characterized and distinguish^ 
ed from mineral matter by two particulars : 

!• It builds up and increases its own mass by appropri* 
ating external matter. It aaaimilates surrounding sub- 
stances. It grows by the absorption of food. 

2« It reproduces itselC It comes from, and foims agaiii 
a seed or genu. 

TJltimatk and Complex Obgan& — ^In our account of 
the Structure of the Plant we shall first consider the ele* 
ments of that structure — ^the Primary Organs or Vegetable 
Cells — ^which cannot be divided or wounded without ex- 
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4;iiigaislimg their life, and' by whose expansion or mnliipU* 
cation all growth takes place. Then will follow an account 
of the complex paits of the plant — ^its Compound Organs 
— which are built up by the juxtaposition of numerous 
cells. Of these we have one class, viz. : the Roots, Stems, 
and Leaves, whose office is to sustain and nourish the Indi* 
vidual Plant. These may be distinguished as the Vege^ 
tative Organs. The other class, comprising the Flower 
and Fruit, are not essential to the existence of the individ- 
ual, but their function is to maintain the Race. They are 
the JSeproductive Organs, 



CHAPTER n. 
THE PRIMARY ELEMENTS OF ORGANIC STRUCTURBb 

§1. 

THE VEGETABLE CELL. 

One of the most interesting discoveries that the micro- 
scope has revealed, is, that all organized matter originates 
in the form of minute vesicles or cells. If we examine by 
the microscope a seed or an egg, we find nothing but a 
cell structure — ^an assemblage of little globular bags or 
vesicles, lying closely together, and more or less filled 
with solid or liquid matters. From these cells, then, comes 
the frame or structure of the plant, or of the anhnal. In 
the process of maturing, the original vesicles are often 
greatly modified in shape and appearance, to suit various 
purposes; but still, it is always easy, especially in the 
plant, to find cells of the same essential characters as thoat 
^occurring in the seed. 
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ELEMENTS OF ORGANIC STBUCTXTRB. 

Cellular Plants* — In those classes of vegetation which 
depart structurally to the least degree from the seed, and 
which belong to what are called the " lower orders,"* we 
find plants which consist entirely of cells throughout 
all the stages of their life, and indeed many are known 
which are but a single cell. The phenomenon of red snow, 
frequently observed in Alpine and Arctic regions, is due to 
a microscopic one-pelled plant which propagates with great 
rapidity, and gives its color to the 
surface of the snow. In the chem- 
^ — /I 1/ 1 1 ist's laboratory it is often observed 
^ Jl L/^ II *^^^» ^^ *^® clearest solutions of 
W ^ salts, like the sulphates of soda and 

Fig. 27. magnesia, a flocculent mould, some- 

times red, sometimes green, most often white, is formed, 
which, under the microscope, is seen to be a vegetation 
consisting of single cells. Brewer's yeast, fig. 27, is nothing 
more than a mass of one or few-celled plants. 

In the mushrooms and sea- weeds, as well as in the moulds 
that grow on damp walls, or upon bread, cheese, etc., and 
in the brand or blight which infests many of the farmer's 
crops, we have examples of plants formed exclusively of 
cells. 

All the plants of higher orders we find likewise to con- 
sist chiefly of globular or angular cells. 
All the growing parts especially, as the 
tips of the roots, the leaves, flowers, and 
fruit, are, for the most part, aggregations 
of such minute vesicles. 

If we examine the pulp of fruits, as that 
of a ripe apple or tomato, we are able, by 
means of a low magnifier, to distinguish 
the cells of which it almost entirely con- ^*^' ^* 

gists. Fig. 28 represents a bit of the flesh of a ripe pippin, 

* Viz. : the Cryptogams, including Moulds, and Mushrooms, {Ftmgi^i Mosses, 
Ferns, and Sea- Weeds, {Alga), 
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magnified 50 diameters. The cells mostly cohere together, 
but readily admit of separation. 

Stractare of the Ceil.— By the aid of the microscope 
it is possible to learn something with regard to the inter- 
nal structure of the cell itself. Fig. 29 exhibits the ap- 
pearance of a cell from the flesh of the Jerusalem Arti- 
choke, magnified 230 diameters ; externally the membrane, 
or wall of the cell, is seen in section. This membrane is 
filled and distended by a transparent 
liquid, the sap or free water of vegetation. 
Within the cell is observed a round body, 
> hj which is called the nucletis, and upon 
this is seen a smaller nucleohia, c. Lining 
the interior of the cell-membrane and 
connected with the nucleus, is a yellowish, 
turbid, semi-fluid substance of mueilagi- 
^' ^' nous consistence, a, wldc'h is designated 

the protoplasm J or formative layer. This, when more 
highly magnified, is found to contain a vast number of 
excessively minute granules. 

By the aid of chemistry the microscopist is able to dis- 
sect these cells, which are hardly perceptible to the unas- 
sisted eye, and ascertain to a good degree how they are 
constituted. On moistening them with solution of iodine, 
and afterward with sulphuric acid, the outer membrane — 
the cell^ioaU — shortly becomes of a fine blue color. It is 
accordingly ceUtdoae^ the only vegetable substance yet 
known which is made blue by iodine after^ and only after, 
the action of sulphuric acid. At the same time we obser>'e 
that the interior, half^liquid, protoplasm^ has coagulated 
and shrunk together, — has therefore separated from tha 
cell-wall, and including with it the nucleus and the smallei 
granules, lies in the center of the cell like a collapsed 
bladder. It has also assumed a deep yellow or brown 
color. If we moisten one of these cells with nitric acid, 
the cell-wall is not affected, but the liquid penetrates it^ 
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eoagulates the inner membrane, and colors it yellow. 
In the same way this membrane is tinged yiolet-blue 
by chlorhydric acid. These reactions leave no room 
to doubt that the slimy inner lining of the cell is chiefly 
an albuminoid. It has been termed by vegetable physiol- 
ogists the protoplasm or formative layer^ from the feet 
that it is the portion of the cell first formed, and that from 
which the other parts are developed. The protoplasm is 
not miscible with or soluble in water. It is contractile, 
and in the living cell is constantly changing its figure, 
while the granules commonly suspended in it move and 
circulate as in a stream of liquid. 

If we examine the cells of any other plant we find al- 
most invariably the same structure as above described, 
provided the cells are young, i e., belong to grousing 
parts. In some cases cells consist only of protoplasm and 
nucleus, being destitute of cell-walls during a portion or 
the whole of their existence. 

In studying many of the maturer parts of plants, viz. : 
such as have ceased to enlarge, as the full-sized leaf^ the 
perfectly formed wood, etc., we find the cells do not cor- 
respond to the description just given. In external shape, 
thickness, and appearance of the cell-wall, and especially 
in the character of the contents, there is indefinite variety. 
But this is the result of change in the original cells, which, 
so fiur as our observations extend, are always, at first, 
formed closely on the pattern that has been explained. 

Vegetable Tissue* — ^It does not, however, usually hap- 
pen that the individual cells of the higher orders of plants 
admit of being obtained separately. They are attached 
together more or less firmly by their outer surfaces, so as 
to form a coherent mass of cells — a tissue^ as it is termed. 
In the accompanying cut, fig. 30, is shown a highly 
magnified view of a portion of a very thin slice across a 
young cabbage stalk. It exhibits the outline of the ir* 
10* 
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regular empty cells, the walh of which are, for the most 
part, externally united and appear as one, a. At the points 
indicated by b, cavities between the cells are seen, called 
intercellular spaces, A slice across the potato-tuber, (see 
fig. 52, p. 277,) has a similar appearance, except that the 

cells are filled with starch, 
and it would be scarcely 
possible to dissect them 
apart; but when a pota- 
to is boiled, the starch- 
grains swell, and the cells, 
in consequence, separate 
from each other, a practi- 
cal result of which is to 
make the potato mealy. 
A thin slice of vegetable 
ivory (the seed of i%y- 
telephas macrocarpa)^ 




Fig. 30. 



under the microscope, dry or moistened with water, pre- 
sents no trace of cell-structure, the cells being united as 
one ; however, upon soaking in sulphuric acid, the mass 
softens and swells, and the individual cells are at once 
revealed, their surfaces separating in six-sided outlines. 

Form of Cells.— In the soft, succulent parts of plants, 
the cells lie loosely together, often with considerable inter- 
cellular spaces, and have mostly a rounded outline. In 
denser tissues^ the cells are crowded together in the least 
possible space, and hence often appear six-sided when seen 
in cross-section, or twelve-sided if viewed entire. A piece 
of honey-comb is an excellent illustration of the appear- 
ance of many fonns of vegetable cell-tissue. 

The pulp of an orange is the most evident example of 
cell-tissue. The individual cells of the ripe orange may 
be easily separated from each other, as they are one-fourth 
of an inch or more in length. Being mature and incapa- 
ble of further growth, they possess neither protoplasm nor 
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naclens, but are filled with a sap or juice containmg citric 

acid and sugar. 

In the pith of the rush, star-shaped cells are found. In 
common mould the cells are long and 
thread-like. In the so-called frog-spittle 
they are cylindrical and attached end to 
end. In the bark of many trees, in the 
stems and leaves of grasses, they are 
square or rectangular. 

Cotton-fiber, flax and hemp consist of 
long and slender cells, fig. 31. Wood is 
mostly made up of elongated cells, tapered 
at the ends and adhering together by 
their sides. Fig. 49, c. A., p. 271. 

Each cotton- fiber is a Biugle cell which forms an 
exterDal appendai^e to the seed-vessel of the cot- 
ton plant. When it has lost its free water of 
vegetation and become air-dry, its sides collapse 
and it resembles a twisted strap. A^ in fig. 31, 
exhibits a portion of a cotton-fiber highly magnified. 
The flax-fiber, from the inner baric of the flax- 
*^ ' stem, 6, fig. 31, is a tube of thicker walls and 

smaller bore than the cotton-fiber, and hence is more durable than cot- 
ton. It is very fiexible, and even when crushed or bent short, retains 
much of its original tenacity. Hemp-fiber closely resembles flax-fiber in 
appearance. 

Thickening; of* tlie CeII-]fIembrane«— The growth of the 
cell, which, when young, always has 
a very delicate outer membrane, often 
results in the thickening of its walls 
by the interior deposition of cellu- 
lose and lignin. This thickening may 
take place regularly and uniform- 
ly, or interruptedly. The flax-fiber, 
&, flg. 31, is an example of nearly 
uniform thickening. The irregular 
deposition of cellulose is shown in 
fig. 32, which exhibits a section from Fig, 82. 

the seeds (cotyledons) of the com- 
mon nasturtium, {TropcBolum majua). The original membrane is coated 
interiorly with several distinct and successively-formed linings, which 
are not continuous, but are irregularly developed. Seen in section, the 
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thickening has ft wayed ontline, and nt points, the original cell-meiii-' 
brane is bare. Were these cells viewed entire, we shoald see at the«« 
points, on the exterior of the cell, dots or circles appearing like oriflciA^ 
bnt being simply the unthiekened portions of the cell-wall. The colls 
in fig. 32 exhibit each a central nucleus sarrounded by grains of aleurone. 

Ceil Contents* — Besides the protoplasm and nncleus, 
the cell usually contains a variety of bodies, which have 
been, indeed, noticed already as ingredients of the plant, 
but which may be here recapitulated. Many cells are al- 
together empty, and consist of nothing but the cell-wall. 
Such are found in the bark or epidermis of most plants, 
and often in the pith, and although they remain connected 
with the actually living parts, they have no proper life in 
themselves. 

All living or active cells are distended with liquid. This 
consists of water, which holds in solution gum, dextrin, 
inulin, the sugars, organic acids, and other less important 
vegetable principles, together with various salts, and 
constitutes the sap of the plant. In oil-plants, droplets of 
oil occupy certain cells, fig. 17, p. 90 ; while in numerous 
kinds of vegetation, colored and milky juices are foimd in 
certain spaces or channels between the cells. 

The water of the cell comes from the soil, as we shall 
hereafter sea The matters, which are dissolved in the sap 
or juices of the plant, together with the semi-solid proto- 
plasm, undergo transformations resulting in the production 
of solid substances. By observing the vaiious parts of a 
plant at the successive stages of its development, under 
the microscope, we are able to trace within the cells the 
formation and growth of starch-grains, of crystalloid and 
granular bodies consisting chiefly of vegetable casein, and 
of the various matters which give color to leaves and 
flowers. 

The circumstances under which a cell developes deter- 
mine the character of its contents, according to laws that 
are hidden from our knowledge. The outer cells of the 
potato-tuber are incrusted with corky matter, the innei 
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ones, most of* them, are occupied entirely with starch, fig. 
52, p. 277. In oats, wheat, and other cereals, we find, just 
within the empty cells of the skin or epidermis of the 
grain, a few layers of cells that contain scarcely anything 
but albuminoids, with a little fat ; while the interior cells 
are chiefly filled with starch ; fig. 18, p. 106. 

Transformations in Ceil Contents.— The same cell may 
exhibit a great variety of aspect and contents at different 
periods of growth. This is especially to be observed in 
the seed while developing on tiie mother plant. Hartig 
has traced these changes in numerous plants under the mi* 
croscope. According to this observer, the cell-contents of 
the seed (cotyledons) of the common nasturtium, (2V(>p- 
molum rnqfus,) run through the following metamorphoses. 
Tip to a certain stage in its development the interior of 
the cells are nearly devoid of recognizable solid matters, 
other than the nucleus and the adhering protoplasm. 
Shortly, as the growth of the seed advances, green grains 
of chlorophyll make their appearance upon the nucleus, 
completely covering it from view. At a later stage, these 
grains, which have enlarged and multiplied, are seen to 
have mostly become detached from the nucleus, and lie 
near to and in contact with the cell-walL Again, in a 
short time the grains have lost their green color and have 
assumed, both as regards appearance and deportment with 
iodine, all the characters of starch. Subsequently, as the 
seed hardens and becomes firmer in its tissues, the micro- 
scope reveals that the starch-grains, which were situated 
near the- cell-wall, have vanished, while the cell-wall itself 
has thickened inwardly — ^the starch having been convert- 
ed into cellulose. Again, later, the nucleus, about which, 
in the meantime, more starch-grains have been formed, 
undergoes a change and disappears ; then the starch-grains, 
some of which have enlarged while others have vanished, 
are found to be imbedded in a pasty matter, which has the 
reftctions of an albuminoid. From this time on, the 
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starch-grains are gradually converted from their snr&ces 
inwardly into smaller grains of aleurone, which, finally, 
when the seed is mature, completely occupy the cells. 

In the sprouting of the seed similar changes occur, but 
in reversed order. The nucleus reappears, the aleurone dis- 
solves, and even the cellulose stratified upon the interior 
of the cell, fig. 32, wastes away and is converted into 
soluble food (sugar?) for the seedling. 

The Dimensions of Tef^etaMe Ceils are very various. 
A creeping marine plant is ino wn — ^the Cavlerpaprolifera^ 



Fig. 83. 

fig. 33, — which consists of a single cell, though it is often 
a foot in length, and is branched with what have the ap- 
pearance of leaves and roots. The pulp of the orange con- 
sists of cells which are one-quarter of an inch or more in 
diameter. Every fiber of cotton is a single cell. In most 
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oases, however, the cells of plants are 80 small as to re* 
quire a powerful microscope to distinguish them, — are, in 
fact, no more than l-1200th to l-200th of an inch in diam* 
eter ; many are vastly smaller. 

Crowtht — ^The growth of a plant is nothing more than 
the aggregate result of the enlargement and multiplication 
of the cells which compose it. In most cases the cells at- 
tain their full size in a short time. The continuous growth 
of plants depends, then, chiefly on the constant and rapid 
formation of new cells. 

. CeiKmaitiplication* — ^The young and active cell always 
pontains a nucleus^ (fig. 34, b.) Such a cell may produce 
a new cell by division. In this process 
the nucleus, from which all cell-growth 
appears to originate, is observed to re- 
solve itself into two parts, then the 
protoplasm, a, begins to contract or in- 
fold across the cell in a line correspond- 
ing with the division of the nucleus, until 
the opposite infolded edges meet — like 
Fig 34* ^i^Q gi^iji q{ a sausage where a string is 

tightly tied around it, — thus separating the two nuclei and 
inclosing each within its new cell, which is completed by 
a further external growth of cellulose. 

In one-celled plants, like yeast, (fig. 35,) the new cells 
thus formed, bud out from the side 
of the parent-cell, and before they 
obtain full size become entirely 
detached from it, or, as in higher 
plants, the new cells remain adher- 
ing to the old, forming a tissue. 

In free cell-formation nuclei are observed to develope 
in the protoplasm of a parent cell, which enlarge, surround 
themselves with their own protoplasm and cell-membrane, 
and by the resorption or death of the parent cell become 
independent of the latter* 
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The rapidity with which the vegetable cells may mnlti^ 
ply and grow is illustrated by many familiar facts. The 
most striking cases of quick growth are met with in the 
mushroom family. Many will recollect having seen on the 
morning of a June day, huge puf^balls, some as large as a 
peck measure, on the surface of a moist meadow, where 
the day before nothing of the kind was noticed. In such 
sudden growth it has been estimated that the cells are 
produced at the rate of three or four hundred millions per 
hour. 

Permeability of Cells to Lifnids.— Although the high- 
est magnifying power that can be brought to bear upon 
the membranes of the vegetable cell fails to reveal any 
apertures in them, — ^they being, so far as the best-assisted 
vision is concerned, completely continuous and imperforate, 
— ^they are nevertheless readily permeable to liquids^ 
This fact may be elegantly shown by placing a delicate 
slice from a potato-tuber, immersed in water, under the 
microscope, and then bringing a drop of solution of iodine 
in contact with it. Instantly this reagent penetrates the 
walls of the unbroken cells without perceptibly affecting 
their appearance, and being absorbed by the starch-grains, 
at once colors them intensely purplish-blue. The particles 
of which the cell-walls and their contents are compose<l, 
must be separated from each other by distances greater 
than the diameter of the particles of water or of other 
liquid matters which thus permeate the cells, 

§2. 

THE VEGETABLE TISSUES. 

As already stated, the cells of the higher kinds of plants 
are united together more or less firmly, and thus consti- 
tute what are known as Vegetable Tissues. Of these, 
a large number have been distinguished by vegetable anair 
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omists, the distinctions being based either on peculiarities 
of form or of function. For our purposes it will be neces- 
sary to define but a few varieties, viz , Cellular Tissue^ 
Woody Tissue^ BastrTisBue^ and Ya^cvdar Tissue. 

Cellniar or Ceii-Tissae is the simplest of all, being 
a mere aggregation of globular or polyhedral cells whose 
walls are in close adhesion, and whose juices commingle 
more or less in virtue of this connection. Cellular tissue 
is the groundwork of all vegetable structure, being the 
only form of tissue in the simpler kinds of plants, and 
that out of which all the others are developed. The 
term parenchyma is synonymous with cell-tissue. 

Wood-Tissae^ in its simplest form, consists of cells that 
are several or many times as long as they are broad, and 
that taper at each end to a point. These spindle-shaped 
cells cohere firmly together by their sides, and " break 
jointa" by overlapping each other, in this way forming 
the tough fibers of wood. Wood-cells are often more 
or less thickened in their walls by depositions of cellulose, 
lignin, and coloring matters, according to their age and 
position, and are sometimes dotted and pei*forated, as will 
be explained hereafter, fig. 53, p. 278. 

Bast-Tissae is made up of long and slender cells, similar 
to those of wood-tissue, but commonly more delicate and 
fexible. The name is derived from the occurrence of this 
tissue in the bast, or inner bark. Linen, hemp, and all 
textile materials of vegetable origin, cotton excepted, con- 
sist of bast-fibers. Bast-cells occupy a place in rind, corres- 
ponding to that held by wood-cells in the interior of the 
stem, fig. 49, p. 271. Prosenchyma is a name applied to 
all tissues composed of elongated cells, like those of wood 
and bast. Parenchyma and prosenchyma insensibly shade 
into each other. 

Tascalar Tissue is the term applied to those unbranched 
Tubes and Ducts which are found in all the higher orders 
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of plants, interpenetrating the cellular ti&me. There are 
several varieties of ducts, viz., dotted dU'Cts^ ringed or ar¥ 
nular ductSy and spiral ductSj of which illustrations will 
be given when the minute structure c f the stem comes 
under notice, fig. 49, p. 271. 

The formation of vascular tissue takes place by a simple 
alteration in cellular tissue. A longitudinal series of ad- 
hering cells represents a tube, save that the bore is ob- 
structed with numerous transverse partitions. By the 
removal or perforation of these partitions a tube is devel- 
oped. This removal or perforation actually takes place 
in the living plant by a process of absorption. 



CHAPTER m. 
THE VEGETATIVE ORGANS OP PLANTa 

§1. 

THE ROOT. 

The Roots of plants, with few exceptions, from the first 
moment of their development grow downward, in obe- 
dience to the force of gravitation. In general, they require 
a moist medium. They will form in water or in moist cot- 
ton, and in many cases originate from branches, or even 
leaves, when these parts of the plant are buried in the 
earth or immersed in water. It cannot be assumed that' 
they seek to avoid the light, because they may attain a 
full development without being kept in darkness. The 
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action of light upon them, however, i^pears to be onfavor- 
able to their functions, 

Tbe Growth of Roots occui-s mostly by lengthening, 
and very little or very slowly by increase of thickness. 
The lengthening is chiefly manifested toward the outer 
extremities of the roots, as was neatly demonstrated by 
Wigand, who divided the young root of a sprouted pea 
into four equal parts by ink-marks. After three days, the 
first two divisions next the seed had scarcely lengthened 
at all, while the third was double, and the fourth eight 
times its previous length. Ohlerts made precisely similar 
observations on the roots of various kinds of plants. The 
growth is confined to a space of about * |, of an inch from 
the tip. {Linnea, 1837, pp. 609-631.) This peculiarity 
adapts the roots to extend through the soil in all direc- 
tions, and to occupy its smallest pores, or rifts. It is 
likewise the reason that a root, which has been cut off in 
transplanting or othei-wise, iiever afterwards extends in 
length. 

Although the older parts of the roots of trees and of 
the so-called root-crops acquire a considerable diameter, 
the roots by which a plant feeds are usually thread-like 
and often exceedingly slender. 

SpOBgioleSi — ^The tips of the rootlets have been termed 
spongioles, or spongelets, from the idea that their texture 
adapts them especially to collect food for the plant, and 
that the absorption of matters from the soil goes on exclu- 
sively through them. In this sense, spongioles do not 
exist. The real living apex of the root is not, in fact, the 
outmost extremity, but is situated a little within that 
point. 

Root-€ap« — ^The extreme end of the root usually consists 
of cells that have become loosened and in part detached 
from the proper cell-tissue of the root, which, therefore, 
ihortly perish, and serve merely as an elastic cushion or 
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cap to protect the true termination or living point of the 
root in its act of penetrating the soil Fig. 36 represents 
a magnified section of part of a 
barley root, showing the loose 
cells which slough off from the tip. 
11 These cells are filled with air in- 
stead of sap. 
A most strik- 
ing illustra- 
^ tion of the 

root - cap is 
furnished by 
the air-roots 
of the so- 
called Screw 
'"^^ 'Pine,{Panda' 

'^" ^* ntis odoratia- 

simtiSj) exhibited in natural dimen- 
sions, in fig. 37. These air-roots issue 
from the stem above the ground, and, 
growing downwards, enter the soil, 
and become roots in the ordinary sense. 
When fresh, the diameter of the 
root is quite uniform, but the parts 
above the root-cap shrink on drying, 
while the root-cap itself retains nearly 
its original dimensions, and thus 
reveals its different structure. 

Distinction between Root and 

Stem. — ^Not all the subterranean parts 
of the plant are roots in a proper Pig. 87. 

sense, although commonly spoken of as such. The tubers 
of the potato and artichoke, and the fleshy horizontal parts 
of the sweet-flag and pepper-root, are merely underground 
atema^ of which many varieties exist. 

These and all other stems are easily distinguished from 
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trae roots by the imbricated buds^ of which indications 
may usually be found on their surfaces, e, g,^ the eyes of 
the potato-tuber. The side or secondary roots are indeed 
marked in their earliest stages by a protuberance on the 
primary root, but these have nothing in common with the 
stnicture of true buds. The onion-bulb is itself a fleshy 
bud, as will be noticed subsequently. Tlie true roots of 
the onion are the fibers which issue from the base of the 
bulb. The roots of many plants exhibit no buds upon their 
surface, and are incapable of developing them under any 
conditions. Other plants may produce them when cut off 
from the parent plant during the growing season. Such 
are the plum, apple, poplar, and hawthoni. The roots of 
the former perish if deprived of connection with the stem 
and leaves. The latter may strike out new stems and 
leaves for themselves. Plants like the plum are, therefore, 
capable of propagation by rooirCuUingB^ i. e., by placing 
pieces of their roots in warm and moist earth. 

Tap-RootS« — All plants whose seeds readily divide into 
two parts, and whose stems increase externally by addi- 
tion of new rings of growth — the so-called dicotyledonous 
plants^ or Mcogena^ have, at first, a single descending axis, 
the tap-root^ which penetrates vertically into the ground. 
From this central tap-root, lateral roots branch out more 
or less regularly, and these lateral roots subdivide again 
and again. In many cases, especially at first, the lateral 
roots issue from the tap-root with great order and regu- 
larity^ as much as is seen in the branches of the stem of a 
fir-tree or of a young grape vine. In older plants, this 
order is lost, because the soil opposes mechanical hindrances 
to regular development. In many cases the tap-root grows 
to a great length, and forms the most striking feature of 
the radication of the plant. In others it enters the ground 
but a little way, or is surpassed in extent by its side 
branches. The tap-root is conspicuous in the Canada 
thistle, dock, {^Rumex^ and in seedling fruit trees. The 
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tipper portion of the tap-root of the beet, tamip, carrot,^ 
and radish, expands tinder caltivation, and becomes a 
fleshy, nutritive mass, in which lies the value of these 
plants for agriculture. The lateral roots of other plants,' 
as of the dahlia and sweet potato, swell out at their ex- 
tremities to tubers. 

Crown Roots. — MonocotyledonouB plants^ or MidogenM^ 
t. e., plants whose seeds do not split with ease into two 
nearly equal parts, and whose stems increase by inside 
growth, such as the cereals, grasses, lilies, palms, etcy 
have no single tap-root, but produce crown roots, ue.y 
a number of roots issue at once in quick succession from 
the base of the stem. This is strikingly seen in the onioii 
and hyacinth, as well as in maize. 

Rootlets. — ^This term we apply to the slender roots, 
usually not larger than a knitting needle, and but a few 
inches long, which are formed last in the order of growth, 
and correspond to the larger roots as twigs correspond to 
the branches of the stem. 

The Opfiobs op the Root are threefold: 

1. To fix the plant in the earth and maintain it, in most 
cases, in an upright position. 

2. To absorb nutriment from the soil for the growth of 
the entire plant, and, 

3. In case of many plants, especially of those whose 
terms of life extend through several or many years, to 
serve as a store-house for the ^ture use of the plant, 

1. The JEirmneaa with which a Plant is fixed in the 
Ghround depends upon the nature of its roots. It is easy 
to lift an onion from the soil, a carrot requires much more 
force, while a dock may resist the full strength of a pow- 
erful man. A small beech or seedling apple tree, which 
has a tap-root, withstands the force of a wind that would 
prostrate a maize-plant or a poplar,which has only side roots. 
In the nursery it is the custom to cut off the tap-root of 
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a{iple, peach, and ottier trees, when veiy young, ua order 
that they may be readily and safely transplanted as occi^ 
sion shall require. The depth and character of the soil, 
however, to a certain degree influence the extent of the 
roots and the tenacity of their hold. The roots of maize, 
which in a rich and tenacious earth extend but two or three 
feet, have been traced to a length of ten or even fifteen 
feet in a light, sandy soil. The roots of clover, and espe- 
cially those of lucem, extend very deeply into tlie soil, 
and the latter acquire in some casbs a length of 30 feet. 
The roots of the ash have been known as many as 95 feet 
long. (Jour. Roy. Ag. Soc.^ VI, p. 342.) 

2« itoot-aheorption. — The Office of ahaorhing Plant 
Food from the Soil is one of the utmost importance, and 
one for which the root is most wisely adapted by the fol- 
lowing particulars, viz.: 

a. The Delicacy of Its StntctorC) especially that of the 

newer portions, the cells of which are very soft and absor- 
bent, as may be readily shown by immersing a young 
seedling bean in solution of indigo, when the roots shortly 
acquire a blue color from imbibing the liquid, while the 
stem, a portion of which in this plant extends below the 
seed, is for a considerable time unaltered. 

It is a common but erroneous idea that absorption from 
the soil can only take place through the ends of the roota 
— ^through the so-called spongioles. On the contrary, the 
extreme tips of the rootlets cannot take up liquids at alL 
(Ohlerts, loc. cit., see p. 249.) All other parts of the roots 
which are still young and delicate in surface-texture, are 
constantly active in the work of imbibing nutriment from 
the soiL 

In most perennial plants, indeed, the larger branches of 
the roots become after a time coated with a corky or oth- 
erwise nearly impervious cuticle, and the function of aV 
sorption is then transferred to the rootlets. This is demon' 
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Btrated by placing tlie old, brown-colored roots of a plant 
in water, but keeping the delicate and nnindurated ex- 
tremities above the liquid. Thus situated, the plant with- 
ers nearly as soon as if its root-suiface were all exposed to 
the air. 

b. Its RapM Extension in Length, an4 the Tast Sur- 
face which it puts in contact with the soil, further adapts 
the root to the work of collecting food. The length of 
roots in a direct line from the point of their origin is not, in- 
deed, a criterion by which to judge of the efficiency where- 
with the plant to which they belong is nourished; for 
two plants may be equally flourishing — ^be equally fed by 
their roots — when these organs, in one case, reach but one 
foot, and in the other extend two feet from the stem to 
which they are attached. In one case, the roots would be 
fewer and longer ; in the other, shorter and more numer- 
ous. Their aggregate length, or, more correctly, the ag- 
gregate absorbing surface, would be nearly the same in 
both. 

The Hetinm in whieli Roots Grow has a great influence 
on their extension. When they are situated in concen- 
trated solutions, or in a very fertile soil, they are short, 
and numerously branched. Where their food is sparse, 
they are attenuated, and bear a comparatively small num;- 
ber of rootlets. Illustrations of the former condition are 
often seen. Bones and masses of manure are not infre- 
quently found, completely covered and penetrated by a 
fleece of stout roots. On the other hand, the roots which 
grow in poor, sandy soils, are very long and slender. 

Nobbe has described some experiments which com- 
pletely establish the point under notice. {Vs. St.^ IV, p. 
212.) He allowed maize to grow in a poor clay soil, con- 
tained in glass cylinders, each vessel having in it a quan- 
tity of a fertilizing mixture disposed in some peculiar man- 
ner for the purpose of observing Us influence on the roots. 
When the plants had been nearly four months in growth^ 
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the vessels were placed in water tinta the earth was soft- 
ened, so that by gentle agitation it could be completely 
removed from the roots. The latter, on being suspended 
in a glass vessel of water, assumed nearly the position they 
had occupied in the soil, and it was observed that where 
the fertilizer had been thoroughly mixed with the soil, 
the roots uniformly occupied its entire mass. 

Where the fertilizer had been placed in a horizontal 
layer at the depth of about one inch, the roots at that 
depth foimed a mat of the finest fibers. Where the fer- 
tilizer was situated in a horizontal layer at half the depth 
of the vessel, just there the root-system was spheroidally 
expanded. In the cylinders where the fertilizer formed a 
vertical layer on the interior walls, the external roots were 
developed in numberless ramifications, while the interior 
roots were comparatively unbranched. In pots, where 
the fertilizer was disposed as a central vertical core, the 
inner roots were far more greatly developed than the outer 
ones. Finally, in a vessel where the fertilizer was placed 
in a horizontal layer at the bottom, the roots extended 
through the soil, as attenuated and slightly branched 
fibers, until they came in contact with the lower stratum, 
where they greatly increased and ramified. In all eases, 
the principal development of the roots occurred in the 
immediate vicinity of the material which could furnish 
them with nutriment. 

It has often been observed that a plant whose aerial 
branches are synmietrically disposed about its stem, has 
the larger share of its roots on one side, and again we find 
roots which are thick with rootlets on one side, and nearly 
devoid of them on the other. 

Apparent Search for Food. — ^It would almost appear, 
on superficial consideration, that roots are endowed with a 
kind of intelligent instinct, for they seem to go in search 
of nutriment. 
11 
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The roots of a plant make their first issue independently 
of the nutritive matters that may exist in their neighbor- 
hood. They are organized and put forth from the plant 
itself, no matter how feitile or sterile the medium that 
surrounds them. When they attain a certain develop- 
ment, they are ready to exercise their office of collecting 
food. If food be at hand, they absorb it, and, together 
with the entire plant, are nourished by it — they grow in 
consequence. The more abundant the food, the better they 
are nourished, and the more they multiply. The plant 
sends out rootlets in all directions; those which come in 
contact with food, live, enlarge, and ramify ; those which 
find no nourishment, remain undeveloped or peiish. 

The <taailtitf of Roots actually attached to any plant 
is usually far greater than can be estimated by roughly 
lifting them from the soiL To extricate the roots of 
wheat or clover, for example, from the earth, completely, 
is a matter of no little difficulty. Schubart has made the 
most satisfactory observations we possess on the roots of 
several important crops, growing in the field. He sepa- 
rated them from the soil by the following expedient : An 
excavation was made in the field to the depth of 6 feet, and 
a stream of water was directed against the vertical wall 
of soil until it was washed away, so that the roots of the 
plants growing in it were laid bare. The roots thus ex* 
posed in a field of rye, in one of beans, and in a bed of gar-' 
den peas, presented the appearance of a mat or felt of white 
$bers, to a depth of about 4 feet from the surface of Iho 
ground. The roots of winter wheat he observed as deep 
as 7 feet, in a light subsoil, forty-seven days after sowing. 
The depth of the roots of winter wheat, winter rye, and 
winter colza, as well as of clover, was 3-4 feet. The roots 
of clover, one year old, were Si feet long, those of two- 
year-old clover but 4 inches longer. The quantity of roots 
in per cent of the enti^ plant in the dry state was found 
to be as follows* {Chem, Ack^smQn^^ I| p- 19^) 
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Winter wheat— ezAininM last of April 40ah 

*» ♦« «* »« »* May 23'* 

*• rye *• " "April 84 »• 

Peas examined four weeks after sowing^. 41 ** 

** " at the time of blossom 24 " 

Hellriegel has likewise studied the radication of barley 
and oats, {Soff^ Jahreahericht^ 1864, p. 106.) He raised 
plants in large glass pots, and separated their roots from 
the soil by careftil washing with water. He observed that 
directly from the base of the stem 20 to 30 roots branch 
off sideways and downward. These roots, at their point 
of issue, have a diameter of * |„ of an inch, but a little 
lower the diameter diminishes to about * \^^^ of an inch. 
Retaining this diameter, they pass downward, dividing 
and branching to a certain depth. From these main roots 
branch out innumerable side roots, which branch again, 
and so on, filling every crevice and pore of the soiL 

To ascertain the total length of root, Helliiegel weighed 
and ascertained the length of selected average portions. 
Weighing then the entire root-system, he calculated the 
en.tire length. He estimated the length of the roots of a 
vigorous barley plant at 128 feet, that of an oat plant at 
150 feet.* He found that a small bulk of good fine soil 
sufficed for this development ; * \^^ cub. foot, (4 x 4 x 2* |^ in.,) 
answered for a barley plant ; * I,, cub. foot for an oat plant, 
in these experiments. 

Helliiegel observed also that the quality of the soil in- 
fluenced the development. In rich, porous, garden-soil, a 
barley plant produced 128 feet of roots, but in a coarse- 
grained, compacter soil, a similaV pant had but 80 feet of 
roots. 

Root-Hairs* — ^The real absorbent surface of roots Is, in 
most cases, not to be appreciated without microscopic aid. 
The roots of the onion and of many other bulbs, i. e., the 
fibers which issue from the base of the bulbs, are perfectly 



* Bhenith feet. 
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smooth and nnbranched throughout their entire length. 
Other agricultural plants have roots 
which are not only visibly branched, 
but whose finest fibers are more or 
less thickly covered with minute 
hairs^ scarcely perceptible to the un- 
assisted eye. These root-hairs consist 
always of tubuLir elongations of the 
external root-cells, and through them 
the actual root-surface exposed to the 
soil becomes something almost incal- 
culable. The accompanying figures 
illustrate the nppearance of root-hairs. 
Fig. 38 represents a young, seed- 
ling, mustard-plant. A is the plant, 
as carefully lifted from the sand in 
which it grew, and B the same plant, 
freed from adhering soil by agitating 
in water. The entire root, save the 
tip, is thickly beset with hair.^. In 
fig. 39 a minute portion of a barley- 
root is shown highly magnified. The 
hairs are seen to be slender tubes that 
proceed from, and form part of* the 

outer cells of the root. 
The older roots lose their 

hairs, and suffer a thickening of 

the outermost layer of cells by 

the deposition of cork. These 

dense-walled and nearly imper- 
vious cells cohere together and 

constitute a rind, which is not 

found in the young and active 

roots. 
As to the development of 

the root-hairs, they are more Fig. 89. 



Fig. 38. 
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abundant in poor than in good soils, and appear to be 
most numerously produced from roots which have other- 
wise a dense and unabsorbent surface. The roots of those 
plants which are destitute of hairs are commonly of con« 
siderable thickness and remain white and of delicate tex* 
ture, preserving their absorbent power throughout the 
whole time that the plant feeds from the soil, as is the case 
with the onion. 

The Silver Fir, {Abies pectinata,) has no root-hairs, but 
its rootlets are covered with a very delicate cuticle highly 
favorable to absorption. The want of root-haii-s is further 
compensated by the great number of rootlets which are 
formed, and which, perishing mostly before they become 
supei*ficially indurated, are continually replaced by new 
ones during the growing season. (Schacht, Der JBaum^ 
p. 165.) 

Contact of Roots with the Soil.— The root-hairs, as 
they extend into the soil, are naturally brought into close 
contact with its particles. This contact is much more in- 
timate than has been usually supposed. If we carefully 
lift a young wheat-plant from dry earth, we notice that 
each rootlet is coated with an envelope of soil. This ad- 
heres with considerable tenacity, so that gentle shaking 
fails to displace it, and if it be mostly removed by vigor* 
ous agitation or washing, the root-hairs are either found 
to be broken, or in many places inseparably attached to 
the particles of earth. 

Fig. 40 exhibits the appearance of a young wheat- 
plant as lifted from the soil and pretty strongly shaken. 
8y ihe seed ; d, the blade ; 6, roots covered with hairs and 
ei^eloped in soiL Only the growing tips of the roots, w, 
which have not put forth hairs, come out clean of soil. 
Fig. 41 represents the roots of a wheat-plant one month 
older than those of the previous figure. In this instance 
not only the root-tips are naked as before, but the older 
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Fig. 40. Fig. 4L 
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parts of the primaiy roots, e, and of the secondary rootg, 
w, no longer retain the particles of soil ; the hairs upon 
them being, in fact, dead and decomposed. The newer 
parts of the root alone are clothed M'ith active hairs, and 
to these the soil is firmly attached as before. The next il- 



Fig.42. 

lustration, fig. 42, exhibit^ the appearance of root-hairs 
with adhering particles of earth, when magnified 800 di- 
ameters — A, root-hairs of wheat-seedling like fig. 40; -S, 
of oat-plant, both from loamy soil. Here is plainly seen 
the intimate attachment of the soil and root-hairs. The 
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latter, in forcing their way against considerable pressure, 
often expand around, and partially envelope, the particles 
of earth. 

Imbibition of Water hj the Root.— The degree of 
force with which active roots imbibe the water of tlie soil 
is very great, is, in fact, sufficient to force the liquid upward 
into the stem and to exert a con- 
tinual pressure on all parts of the 
plant. When the stem of a plant 
in vigorous growth is cut off near 
the root, and a pressure-gauge is 
attached to it as in fig. 43, we 
have the means of observing and 
measuring the force with which 
the roots absorb water. The pres- 
sure-gau2re contains a qnantity of 
mercury in the middle reservoir, 
b, and the tube, c. It is attached 
to the stem of the plant, />, by a 
stout india-rubber pipe, g'.* For 
accurate measurements the space, 
a and b, should be filled with wa- 
ter. Tims arranged, it is found 
that water will enter a through 
the stem, and the mercury will 
rise in the tube, e, until its pres- 
jig. «j. sure becomes sufficient to balance 

the absorptive power of the roots. Hales, who first ex- 
perimented in this manner 140 yeai*s ago, found in one 
instance, that the pressure exerted on a gauge attached in 
spring-time to the stump of a grape vine, supported a 
column of mercury 32^ inches high, which is equal to a 
column of water of 36^ ft. Hoftneister obtained on other 
plants, rooted in pots, the following results : 



* For experimenting on small plants, a simple tube of glass may be a^nsted 
to the stnmp vertically by help of a rubber connector. 
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Bean {Phasedus muUiJhrus) 6 inches of mercury. 
Nettle .... 14 " " 

Vine 29 ** " 

Seat of AbsorptlTe Force.— Datrochet demonstrated 
that this power resides in the surface of the young and 
active roots. At least, he found that absorption was ex* 
erted with as much force when the gauge was applied to 
near the lower extremity of a root, as when attached in 
the vicinity of the stem. In fact, when other conditions 
are alike, the column of liquid sustained by the roots of a 
plant is greater, the less the length of stem that remains 
attached to them. The stem thus resists the rise of liquid 
in the plant. 

While the seat of absorptive power in the root lies near 
the extremities, it appears from the experiments of Ohlerts 
that the extremities themselves are incapable of imbibing 
water. In trials with young pea, flax, lupine, and horse- 
radish plants with unbranched roots, he found that they 
withered speedily when the tips of the roots were immers- 
ed for about one-fourth of an inch in water, the remaining 
parts being in moist air. Ohlerts likewise proved that 
these plants flourish when only the middle part of their 
roots is immersed in water. Keeping the root-tips, the 
so-called spongioles, in the air, or cutting them away alto- 
gether, was without apparent effect on the freshness and 
vigor of the plants. The absorbing surface would thus 
appear to be confined to those portions of the root upon 
which the development of root-hairs is noticed. 

The absorbent force is manifested by the active rootlets, 
and most vigorously when these are in the state of most 
rapid development. For this reason we find, in case of the 
vine, for example, that during the autumn, when the plant 
is entering upon a period of repose from growth, the ab- 
sorbent power is trifling. The effect of this forcible en. 
trance of water into the plant is oftentimes to cause the 
11* 
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exudation of it in drops upon the foliage. This may be 
noticed upon newly sprouted maize, or other cereal plants, 
wliere the water escapes from the leaves a^ their extreme 
tips, especially when the geimination has proceeded under 
the most favorable conditions for rapid development. 

The bleeding of the vine, when severed in the spring- 
time, the abundant flow of sap from the sugar-maple, and 
the water-elm, are striking illustrations of this imbibition 
of water from the soil by the roots. These examples are, 
indeed, exceptional in degree, but not in kind. Hofmeister 
has shown that the bleeding of a severed stump is a gen- 
eral fact, and occurs with all plants when the roots are 
active, when the soil can supply them abundantly with 
water, and when the tissues above the absorbent parts are 
full of this liquid. When it is otherwise, water may be 
absorbed from the gauge into the stem and large roots^ un- 
til the conditions of activity are renewed. 

Of the external circumstances that influence the absorp^ 
tive power of the root, may be noticed that of tempera-^ 
ture. By observing a gauge attached to the stump of 
a plant during a clear sunmier day, it will be usually no- 
ticed that the mercury begins to rise in the morning as 
the sun warms the soil, and continues to ascend for a num- 
ber of hours, but falls again as the sun declines. Sachs 
found in some of his expenments that at a temperature of 
4V F., absorption, in case of tobacco and squash plants, 
was nearly or entirely suppressed, but was at once renewed 
by plunging the pot into warm water. 

The external supplies of water, — ^in case a plant is sta- 
tioned in the soil, the degree of moisture contained in this 
medium, — obviously must influence, not perhaps the im- 
bibing, force, but its manifestation* 

The Rate of Absorption is subject to changes depend- 
ent on other causes not well understood. Sachs observed 
that the amount of liquid which issued from potato stalki 
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cat ofF just above the ground, underwent great and con- 
tinual variation from hour to hour (during rainj weather) 
when the soil was saturated with water and when the 
thermometer indicated a constant temperature. Hofmeister 
states that the formation of new roots and buds on the 
Btump is accompanied by a sinking of the water in the 
pressure-gauge. 

Absorption of Nutriment from the Soil.— The food of 
the plant, so far as it is derived from the soil, enters it in 
a state of solution, and is absorbed with the water which is 
taken up by the force acting in the rootlets. The absorp- 
tion of the matters dissolved in water is in some degree 
independent of the absorption of the water itself, the plant 
having, to a certain extent, a selective power. 

3. The Hoot as a Magazine. — In fleshy roots, like 
those of the carrot, beet, and turnip, the absorption of 
nutriment from the soil takes place principally, if not en- 
tirely, by means of the slender rootlets which proceed 
abundantly from all parts of the main or tap-root, and es- 
pecially from its lower extremity ; while the fleshy portion 
serves as a magazine in which large quantities of pectose, 
sugar, etc., are stored up during the first year's growth 
of these, (in our latitude,) biennial plants, to supply the 
wants of the flowers and seed which are developed the 
second year. When one of these roots is put in the 
ground for a second year and produces seed, it is found to 
be quite exhausted of the nutritive matters which it pre- 
viously contained in so large quantity. 

In cultivation, the farmer not only greatly increases the 
rize of these roots and the stores of organic nutritive ma* 
terials they contain, but by removing them from the 
ground in autumn, he employs to feed himself and his cat- 
tle the substances that nature primarily designed to nour- 
ish the gra wth of flowers and seeds during another som- 
mer. 
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SoU-Roots: Water-Roots: Air-Roots,— We may dis- 
tinguish, according to the medium in which they are formed 
and grow, three kinds of roots, viz. : soil-roots^ water-rooU^ 
and air^oots. 

Most agricultural plants, and indeed by far the greater 
number of all plants found in temperate climates, have 
roots adapted exclusively to the soil, and which peiish by 
drying, if Ipng exposed to air, or rot, if immersed for a 
time in water. 

Many aquatic plants, on the other hand, die if their 
roots be removed from water, or Jfrom earth saturated 
with water. 

Air-roots are not common except among tropical plants. 
Indian com, however, often throws out roots from the 
lower joints of the stem, which extend through the air 
several inches before they reach the soil. The Banyan of 
India sends out roots from its branches, which penetrate 
the earth in like manner. Many tropical plants, especially 
of the tribe of Orchids, emit roots which hang free in the 
air, and never come in contact with water or soil. 

A plant, known to botanists as the 2jamia spiralis^ not 
only throws out air-roots, c c. Fig. 44, from the crown of 
the main soil-root, but the side rootlets, d, after extending 
some distance horizontally in the soil, send from the same 
point, roots downward and upward, the latter of which, 
d^ pass into and remain permanently in the air. A is the 
stem of the plant. (Schacht, Anatomie der Gewdchse^ Bd« 
II, p. 151.) 

Some plants have roots which are equally able to exist 
and perform their functions, whether in the soil or sub- 
merged in water. Many forms of vegetation found in 
our swamps and marshes are of this kind. Of agiicul- 
tural plants, rice is an example in point. Rice will grow 
in a soil of ordinary character, in resi>ect of moisture, as 
the upland cotton-soils, or even the pine-barrens of the 
Carolinas. It flourishes admirably in the tide swamps of 
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the coast, where the land is laid under water for weeks at 
a time during its growth, and it succeeds equally well in 
fields which are flowed from the time of planting to that 
of harvesting. (Russell. North America^ its Agriculture 
and Climate^ p. 176.) The willow and alder, trees which 
grow on the margins of streams, send a part of their roots 
into soil that is constantly saturated with water, or into 



Fig. 44. 

the water itself; while others occupy the merely moist or 
even dry earth; 

Plants that customarily confine their growth to the soil, 
occasionally throw out roots as if in search of water, and 
sometimes choke up drain-pipes or even wells, hy the pro- 
fusion of water-roots which they emit. 

At Welbeck, England, a drain was completely stopped 
by roots of horseradish plants at a depth of 7 feet. At 
Tbomsby Park, a drain 16 feet deep was stopped en- 
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tirely by the roots of gorse, growing at a distance of 6 
feet from the drain. {Jour. Moy, Ag, 8oc,^ 1. 364.) 

In New Haven, Conn., certain wells are so obstructed by 
the aquatic roots of the elm trees, as to require cleaning 
out every two or three years. 

This aquatic tendency has been repeatedly observed in 
the poplar, cypress, laurel, turnip, mangel-wurzel, and 
grasses. 

Henrici sunnised that the roots which most cultivated 
plants send down deep into the soil, even when the latter 
is by no means porous or inviting, are designed especially 
to bring up water from the subsoil for the use of the plant. 
The following experiment was devised for the purpose of 
testing the truth of this view. On the 13th of May, 
1862, a young raspberry plant, having but two leaves, 
was transplanted into a large glass funnel filled with gar- 
den soil, the throat of the funnel being closed with a paper 
filter. The funnel was supported in the mouth of a large 
glass jar, and its neck reached nearly to the bottom of the 
latter, where it just dipped into a quantity of w.iter. The 
soil in the funnel was at first kept moderately moist by 
occasional waterings. The plant remained fresh and 
slowly grew, putting forth new leaves. After the lapse 
of several weeks, four strong roots penetrated the filter 
and extended down the empty funnel-neck, through which 
they emerged, on the 21st of June, and thenceforward 
spread rapidly in the water of the jar. From this time 
on, the soil was not watered any more, but care was taken 
to maintain the supply in the jar. The plant continued to 
develope slowly ; its leaves, however, did not acquire a 
vivid green color, but remained pale and yellowish ; they 
did not wither until the usual time late in autumn. The 
roots continued to grow, and filled the water more and 
more. Near the end of December the plant had 7-8 
leaves, and a height of 8 inches. The water-roots were 
vigorous, very long, and beset with numerous fibrils and 
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buds. In the funnel tube the roots made a perfi.ct tissue 
of fibers. In the dry earth of the funnel they were 
less extensively developed, yet exhibited some juicy buds. 
The stem and the young axillary leaf-buds were also full 
of sap. The water-roots being cut away, the plant was 
put into garden soil and placed in a conservatory, where 
it grew vigorously, and in May bore two offshoots. 

The experiment would indicate that plants may extend 
a portion of their roots into the subsoil chiefly for the pur- 
pose of gathering supplies of water. {IIenneberg*8 Jour, 
far Landwirthachafty 1863, p. 280.) This growth towards 
water must be accounted for on the principles asserted in 
the paragraph — ^Apparent Search for Food, (p. 241). 

The seeds of many ordinary land plants — of plants, in- 
deed, that customaiily grow in a dry soil, such as the bean, 
squash, maize, etc., — will readily germinate in moist cot- 
ton or saw-dust, and if, when fairly sprouted, the young 
plants have their roots suspended in water, taking care 
that the seed and stem are kept above the liquid, they will 
continue to grow, and if duly supplied with nutfiment 
will ran through all the customary stages of development, 
producing abundant foliage, flowering, and perfecting seeds, 
without a moment's contact of their roots with any soiL 
(See Water- CvUure, p. 167.) 

If plants thus growing with their roots in a liquid me- 
dium, after they have formed several large leaves, be care- 
fully transplanted to the soil, they wilt and perish, unless 
frequently watered ; whereas similar plants started in the 
$oUy may be transplanted without suffering in the slight- 
est degree, though the soil be of the usual dryness, and 
receive no water. 

The water-bred seedlings, if abundantly watered as 
often as the foliage wilts, recover themselves after a time, 
and thenceforward continue to grow without the need of 
watering. 

It might appear that the first-formed water-roots are in- 
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capable of feeding the plant from a dry soil, and henoe 
the soil must be at first profusely watered ; after a time, 
however, new roots are thrown out, which are adapted to 
the altered situation of the plant, and then the growth 
proceeds in the usual manner. 

The reverse experiment would seem to confirm this 
view. If a seedling that has grown for a short time only 
in the soil, so that its roots are but twice or thiice branch- 
ed, have these immersed in water, the roots already form- 
ed mostly or entirely perish in a short time. They indeed 
absorb water, and the plant is sustained by them, but im- 
mediately new roots grow from the crown with great ra^ 
pidity, and take the place of the original roots, which 
become disorganized and useless. It is, however, only the 
young and active rootlets, and those covered with hairs, 
which thus refuse to live in water. The older parts of the 
roots, which are destitute of fibrils and which have nearly 
ceased to be active in the work of absorption, are not afr 
fected by the change of circumstatice. These facts, which 
are due to the researches of Dr. Sachs, ( Vs. 8i^., 2, p. 13,) . 
would naturally lead to the conclusion that the absorbent 
surface of the root undergoes some structural change, or 
produces new roots with modified characters, in order to 
adapt itself to the medium in which it is placed. It 
would appear that when this adaptation proceeds rapidly, 
the plant is not permanently retarded in its growth by a 
gradual change in the character of the medium which 
surrounds its roots, as may happen in case of rice and 
marsh-plants, when the saturated soil in which they may 
be situated at one time, is slowly dried. Sudden changes 
of medium about the roots of plants slow to adapt them- 
selves, would be fatal to their existence. 

Nobbe has, however, carefully compared the roots of 
buckwheat, as developed in the soil, with those emitted in 
water, without being able to observe any structural differ 
(nceiL The &ctr detailed above admit of partial, if not 
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complete explanation, without tjBcourse to the supposition 
that soil and water-roots are essentially diverse in nature. 
When a plant which is rooted in the soil is taken up so 
that the fibrils are not broken or injured, and set into war 
t^r, it does not suffer any hindrance in growth, as Sachs 
has found by late experiments. {Mx^erimental PhyaU 
ologie^ p. 177.) Ordinaiily, the suspension of growth and 
decay of fibrils and rootlets is due, doubtless, to the 
mechanical injury they suffer in removing from the soiL 
Again, when a plant that has been reared in water is 
planted in earth, similai* injury occurs in packing the soil 
about the roots, and moreover the fibrils cannot be brought 
into that close contact with the soil which is necessary for 
them to supply the foliage with water ; hence the plant 
wilts, and may easily perish unless profusely watered or 
shielded from evaporation. 

The issue of water or soil-roots, either or both, from 
the same plant, according to the circumstances in which it 
is placed, finds something analogous in reference to air- 
roots. As before stated, these chiefly occur on tropical 
plants, or in shaded, warm, and very moist situations. 
Schacht informs us that in the dark and humid forest ra« 
vines of Madeira and Teneriffe, the Lauras Canarienaia^ a 
large tree, sends out from its stem during the autumn rains, 
a profusion of fleshy air-roots, which cover the trunk with 
their interlacing branches and grow to an inch in thick- 
ness. The following summer, they dry away and fall to 
the ground, to be replaced by new ones in the ensuing au- 
tumn. (Der Baum^ p. 172.) 

The formatioa of air-roots may be very easily observed by filliog a taU 
▼iai with water to the depth of half an inch, inserting therein a branch of 
a common boose-plant, the TradeacarUia zebrinaj so that the cut end of 
the stem shall stand in the water, and finally corkini^^ the vial air-tight 
The plant, which is very tenaeions of life, and usually grows well in 
spite of all neglect, is not checlced in its vegetative development by the 
treatment just described, but immediately begins to adapt itself to its 
new circumstances. In a few days, if the temperature be 70' or there 
Ab'^ut, air-roots will be seen to issue from the joints of the stem. Thc£8 
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are fringed, with a profusion of delicate bsdrs, and rapidly extend to a 
lenu^h of from one to two inches. * The lower ones, if they chance to 
penetrate the water, become discolored and decay ; the others, howevei, 
remain for a long time fresh, and of a white color. 

As already mentioned, Indian com frequently produces 
air-roots. The same is true of the oat, of buckwheat, of 
the grape-vine, and of other plants of temperate re- 
gions when they are placed for some time in tropical con- 
ditions, L e., when they grow in a rich soil and their over- 
ground organs are surrounded by a very warm and very 
moist atmosphere. 

It has been conjectured that these air-roots serve to ab- 
sorb moisture from the air and thus aid to maintain the 
growth of the plant. This subject has been studied by 
Unger, Chatin, and Duchartre. The observers first named 
were led to conclude that these organs do absorb water 
from the air. Duchartre, however, denies their absorptive 
power. It is probably true that they can and do absorb 
to some extent the water that exists as vapor in the at- 
mosphere. At the same time they may not usually con- 
dense enough to make good the loss that takes place in 
other parts of the plant by evaporation. Hence the re- 
sults of Duchartre, which were obtained on the entire 
plant and not on the air-roots alona {J^lemenU de 
JSotanique^ p. 216.) It certainly appears improbable that 
organs which only develope themselves in a humid atmos- 
phere, where the plant can have no lack of water, should 
be specially charged with the office of collecting moisture 
from the air. 

Root-ExeretionSi — ^It has been supposed that the roots 
of plants perform a ftinction of excretion, the reverse of 
absorption — that plants, like animals, reject matters which 
are no longer of use in their organism, and that the re- 
jected matters are poisonous to the kind of vegetation 
from which they originated. De Candolle, an eminent 
French botanist, who first advanced this doctrine, founded 
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it upon the obsei-vation that certain plants exude drops 
of liquid from their roots when these are placed in dry 
sand, and that odors exhale from the roots of other plants. 
Numerous exi)eriments have been instituted at various 
times for the purpose of testing this question. The most 
extensive inquiries we are aware of, are those of Dr. Al- 
fred Gyde, {Trans. Highland and Agr. 8oc,, 1845-7, p. 
273-92). This experimenter planted a variety of agricul- 
tural plants, viz., wheat, barley, oats, rye, beans, peas, 
vetches, cabbage, nmstard, and turnips, in pots filled either 
with garden soil, sand, moss, or charcoal, and after they had 
attained consideiable growth, removed the earth, etc., fi-om 
their roots by washing with water, using care not to in- 
jure or wound them, and then immersed the roots in ves- 
sels of pure water. The plants were allowed to remain 
in these circumstances, their roots being kept in darkness, 
but their foliage exposed to light, from three to seventeen 
days. In most cases they continued apparently in a good 
state of health. At the expiration of the time of experi- 
ment, the water which had been in contact with the roots 
was evaporated, and was found to leave a very minute 
amount of yellowish or brown matter, a portion of which 
was of organic and the remainder of mineral origin. Dr. 
Gyde concluded from his numerous trials, that plants do 
throw off organic and inorganic excretions similar in com- 
position to their snp ; but that the quantity is exceedingly 
small, and is not injurious to ti^e plants which furnish 
them. 

In the light of newer investigations touching the struc- 
ture of roots and the'u: adaptation to the medium which 
happens to invest them, we may weU doubt whether agri- 
cultural plants in the healthy state excrete any solid or 
liquid mattera whatever from their roots. The familiar 
excretion of gum, resin, and sugar,* from the stems of 

« From Uie woondod bark of the Sugar Pine, (JPtnw Lambertiana;) of Cilii 
fornix. 
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trees appears to result from wounds or disease, and the 
matters which in the experiments of Gyde and others 
were observed to be communicated by the roots of plants 
to pure water, probably came either from the continual 
pushing off of the tips of the rootlets by Ae interior 
growing point — ^a process always naturally accompanying 
the growth of roots — or from the disorganization of the 
absorbent root-haii-s. 

Under certain circumstances, small quantities of mineral 
salts may indeed diffuse out of the root-cells into the water 
of the soil This is, however, no physiological action, 
but a purely physical process. 

Titalitf of RootSi — ^It appears that in case of most 
plants the roots cannot long continue their vitality if their 
connection with the leaves be interrupted, unless, indeed, 
they be kept at a winter temperature. Hence weeds may 
be effectually destroyed by cutting down their tops ; al- 
though, in many cases, the process must be several times 
repeated before the result is attained. 

The roots of our root-crops, properly so-called, viz., 
beets, turnips, carrots, and parsnips, when harvested in au- 
tumn, contain the elements of a second year's growth of 
stem, etc., in the form of a bud at the crown of the root. 
If the crown be cut away from the root, the latter cannot 
vegetate, while the growth of the crown itself is not 
thereby prevented. 

As regards internal structure^ the root closely resembles 
the stem, and what is stated of the latter on subsequent 
pages, applies in all essential points to the former. 

§2. 

THE STEM. 

Shortly after the protrusion of the rootlet from a ger- 
minating seed, the Stem makes its appearance. It has, in 
general, an upward direction, which in many plants is per- 
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manent, while in others it shortly £ills to the ground and 
grows theieafter horizontally. 

All plants of the higher orders have stems, though in 
inany instances they do not appear above ground, but ex- 
tend beneath the surface of the soil, and are usually con- 
sidered to be roots. 

While the root, save in exceptional cases, does not de- 
velop other organs, it is the special function of the stem 
to bear the leaves, flowers, and seed, of the plant, and even 
in certain tribes of vegetation, like the cacti, which have 
no leaves, it performs the offices of these organs. In gen- 
eral, the functions of the stem are subordinate to those 
of the organs which it bears — ^the leaves and flowers. It 
is the support of these organs, and only extends in length 
or thickness with the apparent purpose of sustaining them 
either mechanically or nutritively. 

BadSi — In the seed the stem exists in a rudimentary 
state, associated with undeveloped leaves, forming a bud. 
The stem always proceeds at first from a bud, during all 
its growth is teiininated by a bud at every growing point, 
and only ceases to be thus tipped when it fully accom- 
plishes its growth by the production of seed, or dies from 
injury or disease. 

In the leaf'bud 
we find a number 
of embryo leaves 
and leaf-like scales, 
in close contact and 
within each other, 
but all attached at 
the base, to a cen- 
tral conical axis, 

fig. 45. The open- '™" ^^ 

ing of the bud con- 
sists in the lengthening of this axis, which is the stem, 
and the consequent separation of the leaves from each 
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other. K the rudimentary leaves of a bud W represented 
by a nest of flower-pots, the smaller placed within the 
larger, the stem may be signified by a rope of India- 
rubber passed through the holes in the bottom of the 
pots. The growth of the stem may now be shown by stretch- 
ing the rope,whereby the pots Jfte brought away from each 
other, and the whole combination is made to assmne the char- 
acter of a iully developed stem, bearing its leaves at regular 
intervals ; with these important differences, that the por- 
tions of stem nearest the root extend more rapidly than 
those above them, and the stem has within it the mat<;rial 
and the mechanism for the continual formation of new 
buds, which unfold in successive order. 

In fig. 45, which repi-esents the two terminal buds of a 
lilac twig, is shown not only the external appearaifce of 
the buds, which are covered with leaf-like scales, imbricated 
like shingles on a roof; but, in the section, are seen the 
edges of the undeveloped leaves attached to the conical 
axis. All the leaves and the whole stem of a twig of one 
summer's growth thus exist in the bud, in plan and in 
miniature. Subsequent growth is but the development 
of the plan. 

In the flower-hud the same structure is manifest, save 
that the rudimentary flowers and fruit are enclosed within 
the leaves, and may often be seen plainly on cutting the 
bud open. 

Calms; Nodes; Internodes.— The grasses and the com- 
mon cereal grains have single, unbranched stems, termed 
culm% in botanical language. The leaves of those plants 
clasp the stem entirely at their base, and at this point is 
formed a well-defined, thickened knot or node in the stem 
The portions of the stem between these nodes are termed 
internodes. 

BranehtBg Stems.— Other agricultural plants besidei 
those just mentioned, and all the trees of temperate cU« 
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mates, have branching sterna^ originating in the following 
manner : As the principal or main stem elongates, so that 
the leaves arranged upon it separate from each other, 
we may find one or more side or axillary buds at the point 
where the base of the leaf or of the leaf-stalk unites with 
the stem. From these buds, in case their growth is not 
checked, side-stems or branches i»9ue, which again sub- 
divide in the same manner into branchlets. 

In perennial plants, when young, or in their young 
shoots, it is easy to trace the nodes and intemodes, or the 
points where the leaves are attached and the intervening 
spaces, even for some time after the leaves, which only 
endure for one year, are fallen away. The nodes are mani- 
fest by the enlargement of the stem, or by the scar covered 
with corky matter, which marks the spot where the leaf- 
stalk was attached. As the stem grows older these indi- 
cations of its early development are gradually obliterated. 

In a forest where the trees are thickly crowded, the 
lower branches die away from want of light ; the scars 
resulting from their removal are covered with a new 
growth of wood, so that the trunk finally appears as if it 
had always been destitute of branches, to a great height. 

When all the buds develop normally and in due propor- 
tion, the plant, thus regularly built up, has a symmetrical 
appearance, as fi:equently happens with many herbs, and 
also with some of the cone-bearing trees, especially the 
balsam-fir. 

Latent Bads* — Often, however, many of the buds re-^ 
main undeveloped either permanently or for a time. 
Many of the side-buds of most of our forest and fruit tre«s 
fail entirely to grow, while others make no progress until 
the summer succeeding their first appearance. When the 
active buds are destroyed, either by frosts or by pinching 
off, other buds that would else remain latent, are pushed 
into growth. In this way, trees whose young leaves are de- 
stroyed by spring frosts, cover themselves again after a 
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time with foliaga In this way, too, the gardener molds a 
straggling, ill-shaped shrub or plant into almost any form 
he chooses ; for by removing branches and buds whei'e 
they have grown in undue proportion, he not only checks 
excess, but also calls forth development in the parts before 
suppressed. 

AdTentitlous or irregular Buds arc produced from the 
stems as well as older roots of many plants, when they are 
mechanically injured during the growing season. The 
soft or red maple and the chestnut, when cut down, habitu- 
ally throw out buds and new stems from the stump, and 
the basket-willow is annually polled, or pollardedyXo induce 
the growth of slender shoots from an old trunk. 

Elongatidn of StemSt— While roots extend chiefly at 
their extremities, we find the stem elongates equally, or 
nearly so, in all its contiguous pai*ts, as is manifest from 
what has already been stated in illustration of its devel- 
opment from the bud. 

Besides the upright stem, there are a variety of prostrate 
and in part subterranean stems, which may be briefly no- 
ticed. 

Ranners and Layers are stems that are sent out hori- 
zontally just above the soil, and coming in contact with the 
earth, take root, forming new plants, which may thence- 
forward grow independently. The gardener takes advan- 
tage of these stems to propagate certain plants. The 
strawberry furnishes the most familiar example of runners, 
while many of the young shoots of the currant fell to the 
ground and become layers. The runner is a somewhat 
peculiar stem. It issues horizontally, and usually bears 
but few or no leaves. The layer does not differ from an 
ordinary stem, except by the circumstance, often accident- 
al, of becoming prostrate. Many plants which usually 
send out no layers, are nevertheless artificially layered by 
bending their stems or branches ta the ground, or by at* 
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taching to them a ball or pot of earth. The striking out 
of roots from the layer is in many cases facilitated by cut- 
ting half oflE^ twisting, or otherwise wounding the stem at 
the point where it is buried in the soiL 

The tillering of wheat and other cereals, and of many 
grasses, is the spreading of the plant by layers. The first 
stems that appear from these plants ascend vertically, but, 
subsequently, other stems issue, whose growth is, for a 
time, nearly horizontal They tfius come in contact with 
the soil, and emit roots from their lower joints. From 
these again grow new stems and new roots in rapid suc- 
cession, so that a stool produced from a single kernel of 
winter wheat, having perfect freedom of growth, has been 
known to carry 50 or 60 grain-bearing culms. (Hallet, 
J(mr. Boy. Soc. of JSng., 22, p. 372.) 

SuMerraieaB Stems. — Of these there are three forms 
agriculturally interesting. They are usually thought to be 
roots, from the fact of existing below the surface of the 
soil This circumstance is, however, quite accidental 
The pods of the pea-nut ripen beneath the ground — the 
flower-stems lengthening and penetrating the earth as 
soon as the blossom falls ; but pearnuts are not by any 
means to be confounded with roots. 

Root-stocks. — ^As before remarked, true roots are desti- 
tute of buds, and, we may add, of leaves. This fact dis- 
tinguishes them from the so-called creeping-root, which is 
a stem that extends just below the surface of the soil, 
emitting roots throughout its entire length. At intervals 
along these root-stocks, as they are appropriately named, 
scales are formed, which represent rudimentary leaves. 
In the axils of the scales may be traced the buds from 
which aerial stems proceed. Examples of the root-stock 
are very common. Among them we may mention the 
blood-root and pepper-root as abundant in the woods of 
the Northern and Middle States, and the quack-grass, 
12 
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represented in fig. 46, which infests so many fanns. Each 
node of the root-stock, being usually supplied with roots, 
and having latent buds, is ready to become an independ- 
ent growth the moment it is detached from its parent 
plant. In this way quack-grass becomes especially troub- 




Fig. 46. 

lesome to the farmer, for, within certain limits, the more 
he harrows the fields where it has obtained a footing, the 
more does it spread and multiply. 

Suckers. — ^The rose, raspberry, and cherry, are examples 
of plants which send out subterranean branches, analogous 
to the root-stock. These coming to the surface, become 
aerial stems, and are then teimed suckers. 

The Tubers of most agricultural plants are fleshy en- 
largements of the extremities of subterranean stems. 
Their eyes are the points M'here the buds exist, usually 
three together, and where minute scales — rudimentary 
leaves — ^may be observed. The common potato and arti- 
choke are instances of tubers. Tubers serve excellently 
for propagation. Each eye, or bud, may become a new 
plant.' From the quantity of starch, etc., accumulated in 
them, they are of great importance as food. The number 
of tubers produced by a potato-plant appears to be in- 
creased by planting originally at a considerable depth, or 
by " hilling up " earth around the base of the atrial stems 
during the early stages of its growth. 
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Bulbs are the lower parts of stems, greatly thickened, 
the intemodes being undeveloped, while th^ leaves — usu- 
ally scales or concentric coats — are in close contact with 
each other. The bulb is, in fact, a fleshy, permanent bud, 
usually in part or entirely subterranean. From its apex, 
the proper stem, the foliage, etc., proceed ; while from 
its base, roots are sent out. The structural identity 
of the bulb with a bud is shown by the fact that the onion, 
which furnishes the commonest example of the bulb, often 
bears bulblets at the top of its stem, in place of flowers. 
In like manner, the axillary buds of the tiger-lily are 
thickened and fleshy, and fall off as bulblets to the ground, 
where they produce new plants. 

Structure of the Stem. — ^The stem is so complicated 
in its structural composition that to discuss it fully would 
occupy a volume. For our immediate purposes it is, 
however, only necessary to notice it very concisely. 

The rudimentary stem, as found in the seed, or the new- 
formed part of the maturer stem at the growing points 
just below the terminal buds, consists of cellular tlssuCj 
i e., of an aggregate of rounded and cohering cells, which 
rapidly multiply duiing the vigorous growth of the plant. 

In some of the lower orders of vegetation, as in mush- 
rooms and lichens, the stem, if any exist, always preserves 
a purely cellular character ; but in all flowering plants the 
original cellular tissue of the stem, as well as of the root, 
is shortly penetrated by vascular tissue^ consisting of ducts 
or tubes, which result from the obliteration of the hori- 
zontal partitions of cell-tissue, and by wood-cells, which are 
many times longer than wide, and the walls of which are 
much thickened by internal deposition. 

These ducts and wood-cells, together with some other 
forms of cells, are usually found in close connection, and 
are arranged in bundles, which constitute the fibers of the 
BtenL They are always disposed lengthwise in the stem 
jmd branches. They are found to some extent in the soft- 
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est herbaceous stems, while they constitute a large share 
of the trunks jof most shrubs and trees. From the tough- 
ness which they possess, and the manner in which they 
are woven through the original cellular tissue, they give 
to the stem its solidity and strength. 

The flowering plants of temperate climates may be di- 
vided into two great classes, in consequence of important 
and obvious differences in the structure of tlieir stems and 
seeds. These are, 1, Endogenous or MonocotyUdonous j 
and, 2, Mcogenoxia or Dicotyledonotds plants. As regards 
their stems, these two classes of plants differ in the ar- 
rangement of the vascular or woody tissue. 

Endogenous Plants are those whose stems enlarge by 
the formation of new wood in the interior, and not by the 
external growth of concentric layers. The seeds of endog- 
enous plants consist of a single piece — do not readily 
split into halves, — or, in botanical language, have but one 
cotyledon; hence are called monocotyledonous. Indian 
com, sugar cane, sorghum, wheat, oats, rye, barley, the 
onion, asparagus, and all the grasses,*belong to this tiibe 
of plants. 

If a stalk of maize, asparagus, or bamboo, be cut across, 
the bundles of ducts are seen disposed somewhat uni- 




formly throughout the section, though less abundantly to- 
wards the center. On splitting the fresh stalk lengthwise, 
the vascular bundles may be torn out like strings. At 
the nodes, where the stem branches, or where leaf-stalks 
are attached, the vascular bundles likewise divide and 
form a net- work, or plexus. In a ripe maize-stalk which is 
exposed to circumstances favoring decay, the soft cell-tis- 
sue first suffers change and often quite disappears, leaving 
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the firmer vascular bundles unaltered in form. A portion 
of the base of such a stalk, cut lengthwise, is represented 
in figure 47, where are seen the duct-fibers arranged par- 
allel to each other in the internodes, and curiously inter- 
woven and branched at the nodes, either those, a and h^ 
from which roots issue, or that, c, which was clasped by 
the base of a leaf 

The endogenous stem, as represented in the maize-stalk, 
has no well-defined hark that admits of being stripped off 
externally, and no separate central pith of soft cell-tissue 
free from vascular bundles. It, like the atrial portions of 
all flowering plants, is covered with a skin, or epidermis^ 
composed usually of one or several layers of flattened 
cells, whose walls are thick, and far less penetrable to 
fluid than the delicate texture of the interior cell-tissue. 
The stem is denser and harder at the circumference than 
towards the center. This is due to the fact that the fibers 
are more numerous and older towards the outside of the 
stem. The newer fibers, as they continually form, grow 
in the inside of the stem, and hence the designation endog- 
enous, which in plain English means inside-grower. 

In consequence of this inner growth, the stems of most 
woody endogens, as the palms, after a time become so in- 
durated externally, that all lateral expansion ceases, and 
the stem increases only in height. It grows, nevertheless, 
internally, new fibers developing in the softer portions, 
imtil, in some cases, the tree dies because its interior is so 
closely packed with fibers that the formation of new ones, 
and the accompanying vital processes, become impossible. 

In herbaceous endogens the soft stem admits the indefi- 
nite growth of new vascular tissue. 

The stems of the grasses are hollow, except at the 
nodes. Those of the rushes have a central pith free from 
vascular tissue. 

The Miniite Strnetnre of the Endogenous Stem is ex- 
hibited in the accompanying cuts, which represent highly 
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magnifiod sections of a Vascular BvncUe or fiber from the 
maize-stalk. As before remarked, the stem is composed 
of a ground- work of delicate cell-tissue, in which bundles 
of vascular tissue are distributed. Fig. 48 represents a 
cross section of one of these bundles, c, g^ A, as well as 



Tvr, 48. 

of a portion of the surrounding cell-tissue, a, a. The 
latter consists of quite large cells, which, being but loosely- 
packed together, have between them considerable inter- 
cellular spaces, i. The vascular bundle itself is composed 
externally of narrow, thick- walled cells, of which those 
nearest the exterior of the stem, A, are termed bast-cells^ 
as they correspond in character and position to the cells 
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of the bast or inner bark of our common trees ; those 
nearest the centre of the stem, c, are wood-cells. In the 
maize stem, bast and wood-cells are quite alike, and 
are distinguished only by their position. In other plants, 
they are often unlike as regards length, thickness, and pli- 
ability, though still, for the most part, similar in form. 
Among the wood-cells we observe a number of ducts, d, 
e,y, and between these and the bast-cells is a delicate and 
transparent tissue, g, which is the cambium — in which all 
ihe growth of the bundle goes on until it is complete. On 



Fig. 49. 

either hand is seen a remarkably large duct, by b, while the 
residue of the bundle is composed of long and rather 
thick-walled wood-cells. 

Our understanding of these parts will be greatly aided 
by a study of fig. 49, which represents a section made 
vertically through the bundle from c to A, cutting the va- 
rious tissues and revealing more of their structure. In this 
the letters refer to the same parts as in the former cut : 
a, a, is the cell-tissue, enveloping the vascular bundle; 
the cells are observed to be much longer than wide, but 
are separated from each other at the ends as well as sides 
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by an imperforate membrane. The wood and bast-cells, c, 
A, are seen to be long, narrow, thick-walled cells i-unning 
obliquely to a point at either end. The wood-cells of oak, 
hickory, and the toughest woods, as well as the bast-cells 
of flax and hemp, are quite similar in form and appearance* 
The proper ducts of the stem are next in the order of oat 
section. Of these there are several varieties, as ring-ducts^ 
d; spiral ducts^ e ; dotted ducts^ /, These are continuous 
tubes produced by the resorption of the transverse mem- 
branes that once divided them into such cells as a, a, and 
they are thickened internally by ring-like, spiral, or punc- 
tate depositions of cellulose, (see fig. 32, p, 227.) Wood- 
cells that consist exclusively of cellulose are pliant and 
elastic. It is the deposition of lignin in their walls which 
renders them stifl:* and brittle. 

At g, the cambium tissue is obsei*ved to consist of deli- 
cate cylindrical cells. Among these, partial resoq)tion of 
the separating membrane often occurs, so that they com- 
municate directly with each other through sieve-like parti- 
tions, and become continuous channels or ducts, (sieve-cells, 
p. 280.) 

The cambium is the seat of growth by cell-formation* 
Accordingly, when a vascular bundle has attained maturi- 
ty, it no longer possesses a cambium ; the latter has grown 
away from it, has reproduced itself in originating a new 
vascular bundle, which, in case of the endogens, branches 
off from the present bundle, and with exogens, runs paral- 
lel with, and exterior to the latter. 

To complete our view of the vascular bundle, fig. 50 
represents a vertical section made at right angles to the 
last, cutting two large ducts, b, b ; a, a, is cell-tissue ; c 
c, are bast or wood-cells less thickened by interior deposi 
tion than those of fig. 49; (?, is a ring and spiral duct; 6, 
^, are large dotted ducts, which exhibit at g^ g^ the places 
where they were once crossed by the double membrane 
composing the ends of two adhering cells, by whose ab- 
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sorption and removal an uninterrupted tube has been 
formed. In these large dotted ducts there appears to be 
no direct communication with the surrounding cells 
through their sides. The dots or pit9 are simply very thin 
points in the cell-wall, through which sap may soak ot 
diffuse laterally, but not flow. When the cells become 
mature and cease growth, the pits often become pores by 
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absorption of the membrane, so that the ducts thus enter 
into direct communication with each other. 

ExogeBOUS plants are those whose stems continually 
enlarge in diameter by the formation of new tissue near 
the outside of the stem. They are outaide-growers. Their 
seeds are usually made up of two loosely united parts, or 
cotyledons, wherefore they are designated dicotyledonous. 
AH the forest trees of temperate climates, and, among 
agricultural plants, the bean, pea, clover, potato, beet, tur- 
nip, flax, etc., are exogens. 

In the exogenous stem the bundles of ducts and fibers 
that appear in the cell-tissue are always foimed just within 
12* 
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the epidemiis. They occur at first separately, as in thi 
endogens, but instead of being scattered throughout the 
cell tissue, are disposed in a cu-cle. As they grow, they 
usually close up to a ring or zone of wood, which, within, 
incloses unaltered cell-tissue — the pith — and without, iu 
shrubs and trees, is covered by rind. 

As the stem enlarges, new lings of fibers may be fonn* 
ed, but always outside of the older ones. In hard stoma 
of slow growth the rings are close together and chiefly 
consist of very finn wood-cells. In the soft stems of herbs 
the cell-tissue preponderates, and the ducts and cells of 
the vascular zones are delicate. The hardening of herba- 
ceous stems which takes place as they become mature, is 
due to the increase and induration of the wood-cells 
and ducts. 

The circular disposition of the fibers in the exogenous 
stem may be readily seen in a multitude of common 
plants. 

The potato tuber is a form of stem always accessible 
for observation. If a potato be cut across near the stem- 
end with a sharp knife, it is usually easy to identify upon 
the section a ring of vascular tissue, the general course of 
which is parallel to the circumference of the tuber except 
where it runs out to the surface in the eyes or buds, and 
in the narrow stem at whose extremity it grows. If a 
slice across a potato be soaked in solution of iodine for a 
few minutes, the vascular rings become strikingly apparent. 
In its active cambial cells, albuminoids are abundant, which 
assume a yellow tinge with iodine. The starch of the cell- 
tissue, on the other hand, becomes intensely blue, making 
the vascular tissue all the more evident. 

Since the structure of the root is quite similar to that 
of the stem, a section of the common beet as well as one 
of a branch from any tree of temperate latitudes may 
serve to illustrate the concentric arrangement of tlie 
vascular zones when they are multiplied in number. 
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JPith is the cell-tissue of the center of the stetn. In 
young stems it is charged with juices ; in older ones it often 
becomes dead and sapless. In many cases, especially when 
growth is active, it becomes broken and nearly obliterated, 
leaving a hollow stem, as in a rank pea-vine, or clover- 
stalk, or in a hollow potato. In the potato tuber the pith- 
cells are occupied throughout with starch, although, as the 
coloration by iodine makes evident, the quantity of starch 
diminishes from the vascular zone towards the center of 
the tuber. 

The jRindy which, at first, consists of mere epidermis, 
or short, thick-walled cells, overlying soft cellular tissue, 
becomes penetrated with cells of unusual length and te- 
nacity, which, from their position in the plant, are often 
termed bast-cells. These, together with ducts of various 
kinds, all united firmly by their sides, constitute the so- 
called bast-fibers^ which grow chiefly upon the interior of 
the rind, in close proximity to the wood. With their 
abundant development and with age, the rind becomes 
bark as it occurs on shrubs and trees. The bast-cells give 
to the bark its peculiar toughness, and cause it to come 
off the stem in long and pliant strips. 

Bast-mats are made by weaving together strips of the 
jnner bark of the Linden (bass or bast-wood) tree ; and all 
the textile materials employed in making cloth and cord- 
age, with the exception of cotton, as flax,hemp, New Zea- 
land flax, etc., are bast-fibers. The leather-wood or moose- 
wood bark often employed for tying flour-bags, has bast- 
fibers of extraordinary tenacity. 

The external rind, like the interior pith, becomes sapless 
and dead in perennial plants, and after a longer or shorter 
period falls away. The outer bark of the grape separates 
in long shreds a year or two after its formation. On most 
forest trees the bark remains for several or many years. 
The expansion of the tree ftirrows the bark with numerous 
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and deep longitudinal rifts, and it gradually decays or 
drops away exteriorly as the newer bark forms within. 

CorTc is one form which the e[ndermal cells assume on 
the stem of the cork oak, on the potato tuber, and many 
other plants. 

Pith Bays. — Those portions of the first-formed cell- 
tissue which were interposed between the young and orig- 
inally ununited wood-fibers remain, and connect the pith 
with the rind. In hard stems 
they become flattened by the 
pressure of the fibers, and are 
readily seen in most kinds of wood 
when split lengthwise. They are 
especially conspicuous in the oak 
and maple, and form what is com- 
monly known as the silver-grain. 
The botanist tenns them pith-rays 
or medullary rays. 

Fig. 61 exhibits a section of a 
bit of wood of the Red Pine, 
{Finns picea) magnified 200 di- 
ameters. The section is made 
tangential to the stem and length- 
wise of the wood-cells, four of 
which are in part represented, A / 
^^* * it cuts across the pith-rays, whose 

werr-structure and position in the wood are seen at m, n. 

Cambium of JExogens, — The growing part of the exog- 
jrTious stem is thus found between the wood and the bark, 
or rather between the fully formed wood and the mature 
bark. There is, in fact, no definite limit where wood ceases 
and bark begins, for they are connected by the cambial or 
formative tissue, from which, on the one hand, wood-fibers, 
and on the other, bast-fibers, or the tissues of the bark, 
rapidly develope. In the cambium, likewise, the pith-rays 
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•which connect the inner and outer parts of the stem, con- 
tinue their outward growth. 

In spring-time the new cells tliat form in the camhial 
region are very delicate and easily broken. For this rea- 
son the rind or bark may be ^tripped from the wood with- 
out difficulty. In autumn these cells become thickened 
and indurated, become, in fact, full-grown bast and wood- 
cells, so that to peel the bark off smoothly is impossible. 

Minute Strneture of Exogenous Stems.— The accom- 
panying figure (52) will serve to convey an idea of the mi- 
nute structure of the elements of the exojjenous stem. It 



Fig. 53. 

exhibits a highly magnified section len^hwise, through a 
ypung potato tuber. A^ by is the rind ; 6, is the vascular 
ring ; y, the pith. The outer cells of the rind are convert- 
ed into cork. They have become empty of sap and are 
nearly impervious to air and moisture. This corky-layer, 
a,* constitutes the thin coat or skin that may be so readily 
peeled off from a boiled potato. Whenever a potato is 
superficially wounded, even in winter time, the exposed 
part heals over by the formation of cork-cells. The cell- 
tissue of the rind consists at its center, ^, of full-formed 
cells with delicate membranes which contain numerous 
and large starch grains. On either hand, as the rind ap- 



• The biacketf a, is much too long, and b is correspondingly too short in the 
cut 
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proaches the corky-layer or the vascular ring, the cells are 
smaller, and contain smaller starch grains ; either side of 
these are noticed cells containing no starch, hut having 
nuclei^ c, y. These nucleated cells are capable of multi- 
plication, and they are situated where the growth of the 
tuber takes place. The rind, which 
makes a large part of the flesh of the 
potato, increases in thickness by the 
formation of new cells within and with- 
out. Without, where it joins the corky 
skin, the latter hkewise grows. Within, 
contiguous to the vascular zone, new 
ducts are foimed. In a similar manner, 
the pith expands by formation of new 
cells, where it joins the vascular tissue. 
The latter consists, in our figure, of ring, 
> spiral, and dotted ducts, like those al- 
ready described as occurring in the 
maize-stalk. The delicate cambial cells, 
c, are in the region of most active 
growth. At this point new cells rap- 
idly develope, those to the right, in the 
figure, remaining plain cells and becom- 
ing loosely filled with starch ; those to 
the left developing new ducts. 

In the slender, overground potato- 
stem, as in all the stems of most agricul- 
tural plants, the same relation of parts 
B is to be observed, although the vascular 

and woody tissues often preponderate. 
^^' Wood-cells are especially abundant in 

those stems that need strength for the fulfilment of their 
offices, and in them, especially in those of our trees, the 
8tructui*e is conunonly more complicated. 

Perforation of Wood-Cells In the Conifers.— In the 
wood of cone-bearing trees there are no proper ducts, such 
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as have been described. To answer the purpose of air 
and sap-chnnnels, the wood-cells which constitute the con- 
centric rings of the old wood are constructed in a special 
manner, being provided laterally with visible pores, through 
which the contents of one cell may pass directly into those 
of its neighbors. Fisr. 



53, -S, represents a por- 
tion of an isolated wood- 
cell of the Scotch Fir, 
{Pinvs st/lvestrie,) mag- 
nified 200 diameters. 
Upon it are seen nearly 
circular disks, a5, y, the 
structure of which, while 
the cell is young, is 
shown by a section 
through them length- 
wise. A exhibits such 
a section through the 
thickened walls of two 
contiguous and adhering 
cells. Xy in both A and 
jB, shows a cavity be- 
tween the two primary 
cell-walls ; y is the nar- 
row part of the chan- 
nel, that remains while 
the membrane thickens 
around it. This is seen 



in -S, y, as a pore or 
opening in the cell. In 




Fig. 54. 



A it appears closed because the section passes a little to 
one side of the pore. 

In the next figure, (54,) representing a transverse sec- 
tion of the spring wood of the same tree magnified 300 
diameters, the structure and the gradual formation of 
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these pore disks is made evident The section, likewizie, 
gives an instructive illustration of the general character 
of the simplest kind of wood. jB, are the young cells of 
the rind; (7, is the cambium, where cell multiplication 
goes on; TFJ is the wood, whose cells are more developed 
the older they are, i. e., the more distant from the cam- 
bium, as is seen from their figure and the thickness of 
their walls. At a is shown the disk in its earliest stage ; i 
and c exhibit it in a more advanced growth before it be- 
comes a pore, the original cell-wall Imng still in place. 
At df, in the finished wood-cells, the disk has becomes 
pore, the primary membrane has been absorbed, and a free 
channel made between the two cells. The dotted lines at 
d lead out laterally to two concentric circles, which repre- 
sent the disk-pore seen flatwise, as in fig. 53. At «, the 
section passes through the new annual ring into the au- 
tumn wood of the preceding year. 

SieTe-eellS or sieye-duetS.— The spiral, ring, and dotted 
ducts and porous wood-cells already noticed, appear only 
in the older parts of the vascular bundles, and although 
they are occupied with sap at times wheii the stem is sur- 
charged with water, they are ordinarily filled with air 
alone. The real transmission of the nutritive juices of the 
growing plant, so far as it goes on througli actual tubes, is 
now admitted to proceed in an independent set of ducts, 
the so-called sieve-cells, which are usually near to, and 
originate from the cambium. These are extremely deli- 
cate, elongated cells, whose transverse or lateral walls are 
perforated,, sieve-fashion, (by absorption of the original 
membrane,) so as to establish direct communication from 
one to another, and this occurs while they are yet charged 
with juices and at a time when the other ducts are occH'* 
pied with air alone. These sieve-ducts are believed to be 
the channels through which the matters organized in the 
foliage most abundantly pass in their downward move- 
ment to nourish the stem and root. Fig. 55 represent! 
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the sieve-cells in the overground stem of the potato ; -4, 
B^ cross-section of parts of vascular bundle — A^ exterior 
part towards rind ; -B, interior portion next to pith — a, a, 
cell-tissue inclosing a. 

the smaller sieve- 
cells, A^ B^ which « 
contain sap turbid 
with minute gran- , 
ules ; d, cambium 
cells; c, wood-cells 
(which are absent in 
the potato tuber ;) c?, ^ 
ducts intermingled 
with wood-cells. G 
represents a section 
lengthwise of the 
sieve-ducts; and -Z>, 
more highly magni- 
fied,exhibits the fine- 
ly perforated, trans- ii 
verse partitions, 
through which the 
liquid contents free- 
ly pass. 

iVilk Duets.— Be- a 
sides the ducts al- 
ready described, 
there is, in many 
plants, a system of 

irregularly branched ^ "^ 

channels containingr ^^^- ^- 

a milky juice, as in the sweet potato, dandelion, milk- 
weed, etc. These milk-ducts, together with many other 
details of stem-stnicture, are imperfectly understood, and 
require no further notice in this treatise. 

HerbaeeOMS Stems* — Annual stems of the exogenouj^ 
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kind, whose growth is entirely arrested by winter, consist 
usually of a single ring of woody tissue with interior 
pith and surrounding bark. Often, however, the zone of 
wood is thin, and possesses but little solidity, while the 
chief part of the stem is made up of cell-tissue, so that the 
stem is herbaceous. 

Woody Stems* — ^Perennial exogenous stems consist, in 
temperate climates, of a series of rings or zones, corre- 
sponding in number with that of the years during which 
their growth has been progressing. The stems of our 
shrubs and trees, especially after the first few years of 
growth, consist, for the most part, of woody tissue, the pro- 
portion of cell-tissue being veiy small. 

The annual cessation of growth which occurs at the 
approach of winter, is marked by the formation of smaller 
or finer wood-cells, as shown in ^g. 54, while the ^goroufe 
renewal of activity in the cambium at spring-time is ex- 
hibited by the growth of larger cells, and in many kinds 
of wood in the production of ducts, which, as in the oak, 
are visible to the eye at the interior of the annual layers. 

Sap-wood and Heart-wood.— The living processes in 
perennial stems, while proceeding with most force in the 
cambium, are not confined to that locality, but go on to a 
considerable depth in the wood. Except at the cambial 
layer, however, these processes consist not in the forma- 
tion of new cells, nor the enlargement of those once form- 
ed — not properly in growth — but in the transmission of 
sap and the deposition of organized matter on the inteiior 
of the wood-cells. In consequence of this deposition the 
inner or heart- wood of many of our forest trees becomes 
nmch denser in texture and more durable for industrial 
purposes. It then acquires a color different from the outer 
or sap-wood (alburnum,) becomes brown in most cases, 
.though it is yellow in the barberry and red m the red 
cedar. 
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The final result of the filling up of the eells of the heart* 
wood 8 to make this part of the stem almost or quite im- 
paa»ble to sap, so that the interior wood may be remoyed 
by decay without disturbing the vigor of the tree, 

Passafir® of Sap through the Stem.— The stem, besides 
supporting the foliage, flowers, and fruit, has also a most 
important office in admitting the passage upward to these 
organs, of the water and mineral matters which enter the 
plant by the roots. Similarly, it allows the downward 
transfer to the roots, of substances gathered by the foliage 
from the atmosphere. To this and other topics connected 
with the ascent and descent of the sap we shall hereafter 
recur. 

The stem constitutes the chief part by weight of many 
plants, especially of forest trees, and serves the most im- 
portant uses in agriculture, as well as in a thousand other 
industries. 

i ' §3. 

I 

LEAVES. 

These most important organs issue from the stem, are 
at first folded curiously together in the bud, and after- 
wards expand so as to present a great amount of surface 
to the air and light. 

The leaf consists of a thin membrane of cell-tissue, ar- 
ranged upon a skeleton or net-work of fibers and ducts. 
It is directly connected with, and apparently proceeds 
from, the cambial-layer of the stem, of which it may, ac- 
cordingly, be considered an expansion. 

In certain plants, as the cactus (prickly pear), there 
scarcely exist any leaves, or, if any occur, they do not 
differ, except in external form, from the stems. Many of 
these plants, above ground are in form, all stem, while in 
structure and function, they are all leaf 
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In the grasses, although the stem and leaf are distingaidi* 
able in shape, they are but little unlike in other external 
characters. 

In forest trees, we find the most obvious and striking 
differences between the stem and leaves. 

Greei Color of LeaTes* — ^A peculiarity most cbaracter- 
istic of the leaf, so long as it is in vigorous discharge of 
its proper vegetative activities, is the possession of a green 
color. This color is also proper in most cases to the young 
bark of the stem, a fact further indicating the connection 
between these parts, or rather demonstrating their identity 
of origin and function, for it is true, not only in the case 
of the cactuses, but also in that of all other young plants, 
that the green (young) stems perfoim, to some extent, the 
same offices as the leaves. 

The loss of green color that occura in autumn, in case 

of the foliage of our deciduous trees, or on the maturing 

of the plant in case of the cereal grains, is connected with 

the cessation of growth and death of the lea£ 

There are plants whose foliage has a red, brown, white, or other than 
& green color during the period of active growth. M:iny of these are 
cultivated by florists for ornamental purposes. The cells of these color- 
ed leaves are by no means det^titute of chlorophyll, as is shown by.mi- 
croscopic examination, though this substance is associated with other 
coloring matters which mask its green tint. 

Strueture of Leaves. — ^Wbile in shape, size, modes of 
arrangement upon, and attachment to the stem, we find 
among leaves no end of diversity, there is great simplicity 
in the matter of their internal structure. 

The whole surface of the lea^ on both sides, is covered 
with epidermis^ a coating, which, in many cases, may be 
readily stripped off the leaf, and consists of thick walled 
cells, which are, for the most part, devoid of liquid con- 
tents, except when very young. (^, jfe7, fig. 56.) 

The accompanying figure (56) represents the appearance of a bit of 
bean-leaf as seen on a section from the upper to the lower surfiiu*.e ind 
kighlj magnlfled. 
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Below the tipper epidermis, there often occur one or 
more layers of oblong cells, whose sides are in close con- 
tact, and which are arranged endwise, with reference to 
the flat of the loaf Below these, down to the lower epi- 
dermis, for one-half to three-quarters of the thickness of 
the leaf, the cells are commonly spherical or irregular in 
figure and arrangement, and more loosely disposed, with 
numerous and large interspaces. 

The interspaces among the leaf-cells are occupied with air, 
which is also, in most cases, the only con- 
tent of the epidermal cells. The active 
cells of the leaf contain some or all of tlie 
various proximate principles which have 
been already noticed, and in addition 
the coloring matter of vegetation, — the 
so-called chlorophyll^ or leaf-green, p. 
109. Under the microscope, this sub- 
stance is commonly seen in the form 
of minute grains attached to the walls 
of the cells, as in fig. 56, or coating 
starch granules, or else floating free in Fi^. 56 

the cell-sap. 

The structure of the vei7i8 or ribs of the leaf is similar 
to that of the vascular bundles or fibers of the stem, of 
which they are branches. At «, fig. 56, is seen the cross 
section of a vein in the bean-leaf. 

The epidermis^ while often smooth, is frequently beset 
with hairs or glands, as seen in the figure. These are va- 
riously shaped cells, sometimes empty, sometimes, as in 
the nettle, filled with an acid liquid. Their office is little 
understood. 

Leaf-PoreSi — ^The epidermis is further provided with a 
vast number of curious " breathing pores," or stomata, by 
means of which the intercellular spaces in the interior of 
the leaf may be brought into direct communication with 
the outer atmosphere. Each of these stomata consists 
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usually of two curved cells, which are disposed toward 
each other nearly like the two sides of the letter O, or like 
the halves of an elliptical carriage-spring, (figs. 52 and 53). 

Tlie opening between them 
is an actual orifice in the 
skin of the leaf The size of 
the orifice is, however, con- 
stantly changing, as the at- 
mosphere becomes drier or 
more moist, and as the sun- 
light acts more or less in- 
tensely on its suiface. In 
moist air, they cui-ve out- 
^* * wards, and the aperture is 

enlarged ; in dry air, they sti*aighlen and shut together 
like the springs of a heavily loaded carriage, and nearly 
or entirely close the entrance. The effect of strong light 
is to enlarge their orifices. 

In HiS. 56 is represented a section tlirongh the shorter diameter of a 
pore on the under surface of a benn-lenf. The air-space within it is 
shaded blaclc. Unlike the other epidermal cells, those of the leaf-pore 
contain grains of chlorophyll. 

Fig. 57 represents a portion of the epidennis of the npper surface of 
a potato-leaf, and fig. 58 a similar portion of the under surface of the same 
leaf; magnified 200 diametei*s. In both flirures are seen the open pores 
between the semi-elliptical cells. The outline of the other epidermal 
cells is marked by irregular double lines. 
The round bodies in the cells of the 
pores are starch-grains, often present 
in these cells, when not existing in any ^ 
other part of the leafl 

The stomata are with few ex- i 

ceptions altogether wanting on 
the submerged leaves of aquatic 
plants. On floating leaves they 
occur, but only on the upper 
surface. Thus, as a rule, they '^* 

are not found in contact with liquid water. On the other 
hand, they are either absent from, or comparatively few in 
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number upon, the upper surfaces of land plants, which are 
exposed to the heat of the sun, while they exist in great 
numbers on the lower sides of all green leaves. In number 
and size, they vary remarkably. Some leaves possess but 
800 to the square inch, while others have as many as 
170,000 to that amount of surface. About 100,000 may 
be counted on an avemge-sized apple-leaf. In general, 
they are largest and most numerous on plants which be- 
long in damp and shaded situations, and then exist on 
both sides of the leaf. 

The epidermis itself is most dense— consists of thick- 
walled cells and several layers of them — ^in case of leaves 
which belong to the vegetation of sandy soils in hot cli- 
mates. Often it is impregnated with wax on its upper 
surface, and is thereby made almost impenetrable to moist- 
ure. On the other hand, in rapidly growing plants adapt* 
ed to moist situations, the epidermis is thin and delicate. 

Exhalation of Water-Tapor.— A considerable loss of 
water goes on from the leaves of growing plants when 
they are freely exposed to the atmosphere. The water 
thus lost exhales in the fonn of invisible vapor. The 
quantity of water exhaled from any plant may be easily 
ascertained, provided it is growing in a pot of glazed 
earthen, or other impervious material. A metal or glass 
cover is cemented air-tight to the rim of the vessel, and 
around the stem of the plant. The cover has an opening 
with a cork, through which weighed quantities of water 
are added from time to time, as required. The amount 
of exhalation during any given interval of time is learned 
with a close approach to accuracy by simply noting the 
loss of weight which the plant and pot together suffer. 
Hales, who first experimented in this manner, found that 
a sunflower, whose foliage had an aggregate surface of 
89 square feet, gave off 3 lbs. of water in a space of 24 
hours. Knop observed a maize-plant to exhale, between 
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May 22d and September 4th, no less than 36 times its 
weight of water. 

Exhalation is not a regular or uniform process, but varies 
with a number of circumstances and conditions. It de- 
pends largely upon the dryness and temperature of the 
air. When the air is in the state most favorable to 
evaporation, the loss from the plant is rapid and large. 
When the air is saturated with moisture, as during dewy 
nights or rainy weather, then exhalation is nearly or 
totally checked. 

The temperature of the soil, and even its chemical com* 
position, the condition of the leaf as to its age, texture^ 
and number of stoma ta, likewise affect the rate of ex- 
halation. 

Exhalation is a process not necessary to the life of the 
plant, since it may be suppressed or be reduced to a 
minimum, as in a Wardian case or fernery, without evident 
influence on growth. Neither is it detrimental, unless the 
loss is greater than the supply. If water escapes from the 
leaves faster than it enters the roots, the plant wilts ; and 
if this disturbance goes on too far, it dies. 

Exhalation ordinarily proceeds to a large extent from 
the surface of the epidermal cells. Although the cavities 
of these cells are chiefly occupied with air, their thickened 
walls transmit outward the water which is supplied to 
the interior of the leaf through the cambial ducts. Other- 
wise the escape of vapor occurs through the stomata. These 
pores appear to have the function of regulating the exhala 
lion, to a great extent, by their property of closing, when 
the air, from its dryness, favors rapid evaporation. They 
are, in fact, self-acting valves which protect the plant from 
too sudden and rapid loss of water. 

Access of Air to the Interior of tlie Plant.— Not only 
does the leaf allow the escape of vapor of water, but it 
admits of the entrance and exit of ^g^aseous bodies. 
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The particles of atmospberio air have easy access to the 
interior of all leaves, however dense and close their epi- 
dennis inay be, however few or small their stomata. All 
leaves are actively engaged in absorbing and exhaling cer- 
tain gaseous ingredients of the atmosphere daring the 
whole of their healthy existence. 

The entire plant is, in fact, pervious to air through the 
stomata of the leaves. These com- 
municate with the intercellular 
spaces of the leaf, which are, in 
general, occupied exclusively with 
air, and these again connect with 
the ducts which ramify throughout 
the veins of the leaf and branch 
from the vascular bundles of the 
stem. In the bark or epidermis of 
woody stems, as Hales long ago 
discovered, pores or cracks exist, 
through which the air has communi* 
cation with the longitudinal ducts. 

Tliese ihcts admit of dcmoDstratipn by 
simple means. Sachs employs for this pur- 
pose an apparatus consisting of a short wide 
tube of glass, ^, fig. 59, to which is adapted, 
below, by a tightly fitting cork, a bent glass 
tube. The stem of a leaf Is passed through 
a cork which is then secured air-tight in the 
other opening of the wide tube, the leaf itself 
being included in the latter, and the joints 
are made air-tight by smearing with tallow. 
The whole is then placed in a glass jar con- ^^S- 59. 

tiining enough wdter to cover the projecting leaf-stem, and mercury is 
quickly poured into the open end of the bent tube, so as nearly to fill the 
latter. The pressure of the column of this dense liquid immediately forces 
air into the stomati of the leaf, and a corresponding quantity is forced on 
throuj^h the intercellular spaces and through the vein ducts into the 
ducts of the leaf-stem, whence it issues in fine bubbles at S. It is even 
easy in many cases to demonstrate the permeability of the leaf to air by 
immersing it in water, and, taking the leaf-stem between the lips, produce 
a current by blowing. In this case the air escapes from the stomata. 

The air-passages of the stem may be shown by a similar arrangement, 
13 
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or in many instances, as, for example, with a stalk of maize, by simply 
Immersing one end in water and blowiog into tlie otlier. 

On the contrary, roots are destitute of any visible 
pores, and are not pervious to external air or vapor in the 
sense that leaves and young stems are. 

The air passages in the plant correspond roughly to the 
mouth, throat, and breathing cavities of the animal We 
have, as yet, merely noticed the direct communication of 
these passages with the external air by means of micros* 
copically visible openings. But the cells which are not 
visibly porous readDy allow the access and egress of wa- 
ter and of gases by osmose. To the mode in which thi« 
is effected we shall recur on subsequent pages, (pp. 354- 
366.) 

The Offices of Foliage are to put the plant in commu- 
nication vrith the atmosphere and with the sun. On the 
one hand it permits, and to a certain degree regulates, th^ 
escape of the water whicl\ is continually pumped into tbe 
plant by its roots, and on the other hand it absorbs front 
the air, which freely penetrates it, certain gases which 
furnish the principal materials for the organization of vege- 
table matter. We have seen that the plant consists of 
elements, some of which are volatile at the heat of ordiua 
ry fires, while others are fixed at this temperature. When 
a plant is burned, the former, to the extent of 90-99 per 
cent of the plant, are converted into gases, the latter re 
main as ashes. 

The reconstruction of vegetation from the products of 
its combustion (or decay) is, in its simplest phase, the 
gathering by a new plant of the ashes from the soil 
through its roots, and of these gases from the air by its 
leaves, and the compounding of these comparatively sim- 
ple substances into the highly complex ingredients of the 
vegetable organism. Of this work the leaves have by far 
the larger gfhare tq perform ; hence the extent of their sup- 
fi^e and their iQCpspei^sabiJity to the w^lfeffi <tf th® plant 
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^ The assimilation of carbon in the plant is most inti- 
mately connected with the chlorophyll, which has been no- 
ticed as the green coloring matter of the lea^ and dependi 
also upon the solar rays. 



CHAPTER IV. 
REPRODUCTIVE ORGANS OF PLAKXa 

§ 1. 

THE FLOWER. 

The onward growth of the stem or of its branches is 
not necessarily limited, until from the terminal buds, in- 
stead of leaves, only Flowers unfold. When this happens, 
as is the case with most annual and biennial plants, raised 
on the farm or in the garden, the vegetative energy has usu- 
ally attained its fullest development, and the reproductive 
function begins to prepare fot the death of the individual 
by providing seeds which shall perpetuate the species. 

There is often at first no apparent difference between 
the leaf-buds and flower-buds, but commonly in the later, 
stages of .their growth, the latter are to be readily dis- 
tinguished from the former by their greater size, and by 
peculiar shape or color. 

The Flower is a short branch, bearing a collection of 
organs, which, though usually having little resemblance 
to foliage, may be considered as leaves, more or less mod- 
ified in form, color, and office. 

The flower commonly presents four different sets of or- 
gans, viz , OcUt/x, CoroUay Stamens, and FistilSj aud is 
then said to be complete^ as in case of the apple, potato 
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and many common plants. Fig. 60 represents the com- 
plete flower of the Fuchsia^ or ladies' ear-drop, now uni- 
versally cultivated. In fig. 61 the same is shown in 
section. 

The CalyX) (cup,) ca?, is the outermost floral envelope. 
Its color is red or white in the Fuchsia, though generally 
it is green. When it consists of several distinct leaves, 

they are called 

s^fxxls. The calyx 

is frequently small 

and inconspicuous. 

In some cases it 

falls away as the y 

flower opens. In V/*^^ 

the Fuchsia it firm- \ 

ly adheres at its 

base to the seed- 

tvessd, and is divid- 
ed into four lobes. 
The Corolla, 
(crown,) c, or ca, 
is one or several ji 

series of leaves // 

which are situated ^ 

^'^ within the calyx. ^"^ 

It is usually of some other than a green color, (in the Fuchsia, 
purple, etc.,) often has marked peculiarities of form and 
great delicacy of structure, and thus chiefly gives beauty 
to the flower. When the corolla is divided into separate 
leaves, these are termed petals. The Fuchsia has four 
petals, which are attached to the calyx-tube. 

The StamenS) s, in fig's 60 and 61, are generally slender, 
thread-like organs, teiminated by an oblong sack, the an- 
theTy which, when the flower attains its full growth, dis- 
charges a fine yellow or brown dust, the so-called poUen. 
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'flie forms of anthers, as w«Il as of the grains of pollen, yary with netulf 
erery kind of plant The yellow pollen of pine and spruce trees is not 
iiifrcquently transported by the wind to a great distance, and when 
brought doWn by rain in considerable qnantities, has been mistaken for 
sulphur. 

The Pistil) jo, in fig's 60 and 61, or pistils, occupy the 
center of the perfect flower. They are exceedingly va- 
nous in form, but always have at their base the seed-yes* 
sels or ovarieSj ow, in which are found the ovules (little 
eggs) or rudimentary seeds. The sammit of the pistil is 
destitute of the epidennis which covers all other parts of 
the plant, and is termed the stigma^ at. 

As has been remarked, the floral organs may be consid« 
ered to be modified leaves ; or rather, all the appendages 
of the stem — ^the leaves and the parts of the flower to- 
gether — are different developments of one fundamental 
organ. 

The justness of this idea is sustained by the transforma- 
tions which arc often observed. 

The rose in its natural state has a corolla consisting of 
five petals, but has a multitude of stamens and pistils. In 
a rich soil, or as the effect of those agencies which are 
united in '^ cultivation," nearly all the pistils and stamens 
lose their reproductive function and proper structure, and 
revert to petals ; hence the flower becomes double. The 
tulip, poppy, and numerous garden-flowers, illustrate this 
interesting metamorphosis, and in these flowers we may 
often see at once the change in various stages intermediate 
between the perfect petal and the unaltered pistil 

On the other hand, the reversion of all the floral organs 
into ordinary green leaves has been observed not infre- 
quently, in case of the rose, white clover, and other 
plants. 

While the complete flower consists of the four sets of 
organs above described, only the stamens and pistils are 
essential to the production of seed. The lattcri accord- 
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ingly, constitute a perfect flower even in the absence of 
calyx and coroll/*. 

The flower of buckwheat has no corolla, but a white or 
pinkish calyx. 

The grasses h^ve flowers in which calyx and corolla are 
represented by scale-Uke leaves, which, as the plants ma* 
ture, become ct*%ff 

In yarious vhnts the stamens and pistils ^re borne in 
separate f.o w^ers. Such are called monoeciom plants, of 
which the b^rch and oak, maize, melon, squash, cucumber, 
and oftej'j^r.es the strawberry, are examples. 
. In cas^. of maize, the staminate flowers are the *Has- 
sels '^ 8t the summit of the stalk ; the pistillate flowers 
are iPjn young ears, the pistils themselves being the " silk,** 
^each fiber of which has an ovary at its base, that, if fer- 
tiiizcl, developes to a kernel. 

. DioeciouB plants are those which bear the staminate 
(nrale, or sterile) flowers and the pistillate (female, or fei- 
tile) flowers on difierent individuals; the willow tree, tho 
hop-vine, and hemp, are of this kind. 

Fertilizattoi aid Fnietifleation.— The grand function 
of the flower is fructification. For this purpose the pollen 
must fall upon or be carried by wind, insects, or other agen« 
cies, to the naked tip of the pistil. Thus situated, each 
pollen-grain sends out a slender tube of microscopic diam« 
eter, which penetrates the interior of the pistil until it en- 
ters the seed-sack and comes in contact with the ovule or 
rudimentary seed. This contact being established, the 
ovule is fertilized and begins to grow. Thenceforward 
the corolla and stamens usually wither, while the base of 
the pistil and the included ovules rapidly increase in size 
until the seeds are ripe, when the seed-vessel fells to the 
ground or else opens and releases its contents. 

Fig. 62 exhibits the process of fertilization as observed 
in a plant allied to buckwheat, viz., the Polygonum con- 
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ifolvulus. The cut represents a magnified section length* 
wise thiough the short pistil ; a, is the stigma or summit 
of the pistil ; b, are grains of pollen ; c, are pollen tubes 
that have penetrated into the seed- -^ 

vessel which forms the base of the 
pistil ; one has entered the mouth of 
the rudimentary seed, ^, and reached 
tlie embryo sack, €, within which it 
causes the development of a germ ; e?, 
represents the interior wall of the 
seed-vessel ; A, the base of the seed 
and its attachment to the seed-vessel. 

Darwin has shown that certain 
plants, which have pistils and stamens 
in the same flower, are incapable of 
self-fertilization, and depend upon in- 
sects to carry pollen to their, stigmas. 
Such are many Orchids. 

Artificial Fecundation has been 
proposed by Hooibrenk, in Belgium, ^^- ®^ 

as a means of increasing the yield of certain crops. Hooi. 
brenk's plan of agitating the heads of grain at the time 
when the pollen is ripe, in order to ensure its distribution, 
which is done by two men traversing the field carrying a 
rope between them so as to lightly brush over the heads, 
appears to have been found very useful in some cases, 
though in many trials no good effects have followed its 
application. We must therefore conclude that agitation 
by the winds . and the good offices of insects commonly 
render artificial assistance in the fecundating process en< 
tirely superfluous. 

Hybridizing. — ^As the union of the sexes of different 
kinds of animals sometimes results in the birth of a hybrid, 
so among plants, the ovules of one kind may be fertilized 
by the pollen of another, and the seed thus developed, in 
its growth, produces a hybrid plant. In both the animal 
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and TCgetable kingdoms the limite within which hybridi^a* 
tion is possible appear to be very narrow. It is only be- 
tween (dosdy aUied species that fecnndation can take place* 
Wheat, oats, and barley, show no tendency to " mix " ; the 
pollen of one of these similar plants being incapable of 
fertilizing the ovules of the others. 

In flower and fmit-cnlture, hybridization is practised or 
attempted, as a means of producing new kinds. Thus the 
celebrated Rogers' Seedling Grapes aie believed to be hy** 
brids between the European grape, Vitis vinifera^ and 
the allied but distinct Vitis labruscaj of North America* 

Hybridization between plants is effected, if at all, by 
removing fiom the flower of one kind, the stamens before 
they shed their pollen, and dusting the sununit of the pistil 
with pollen from another kind. 

The mixing of different varieties, as commonly happens 
among maize, melons, etc., is not properly hybridization, 
this word being used in the long-established sense. We 
are thus led to brief notice of the meaning of the terms 
species and variety, and of the distinctions employed in 
botanical classification. 

SpcclcS.-^The idea of species as distinct from variety 
which has been held by most scientific authorities hither- 
to, is based primarily on the faculty of continued repro- 
duction. The horse is a species comprising many vari- 
eties. Any two of these varieties by sexual union may 
propagate the species. The same is true of the ass. The 
horse and the ass by sexual union produce a hybrid — ^the 
mule, — ^but the sexual union of mules is without result. 
They cannot continue the mule as a distinct kind of ani- 
mal — as a species. Among animals a species therefore com- 
prises all those individuals which are related by common 
origin or fraternity, and which are capable of sexual fer 
tility. This conception involves original and perman<>of 
differences between different species. 
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Species, therefore, cannot ehaage any of their essenUid 
ebaracters, those characters which are hence termed specific. 

Varieties* — ^Individuals of the same species differ. In 
ffiQt^ no two individuals are quite alike. Circumstances of 
temperature, food, and habits of life, increase these differ- 
ences, and varieties originate when such differences assume 
a comparative permanence and fixity. But as external 
conditlops cause variation away from any particular rep* 
resentative of a species, so they may cause variation back 
agsdn to the original, and although variation may take a 
seemingly widje range, its bounds are fixed and do not 
touch specific characters. 

The causes that produce varieties are numerous, but in 
many cases their nature and their mode of action is diffi* 
cult or inipossible to understand. The influence of scarcity 
or abundance of nutriment we can easily comprehend may 
dwarf a plant or lead to the production of a giant indi- 
vidual ; but how, in some cases, the peculiarities thus im- 
pressed upon individuals acquire permanence and are 
transmitted to subsequent generations, while in others 
they disappear, is beyond explanation. 
V Among plants, varieties may often be perpetuated by 
the seed. This is true of our cereal and leguminous 
plants, which reproduce their kind with striking regulari- 
ty. Other plants cannot be or are not reproduced unalter- 
4ed by the seed, but are continued in the possession of their 
peculiarities by cuttings, layers, and grafts. Here the in- 
dividual plant is in a sense divided and multiplied. The 
species is propagated, but not reproduced. The fact that 
the seeds of a potato, a grape, an apple, or pear, cannot be 
depended upon to reproduce the variety, may perhaps be 
more commonly due to unavoidable contact of pollen 
from other varieties, than to inability of the mother plant 
to perpetuate its peculiarities. That such inability often 
exists, is, however, well established, and is, in general, 
most obvious in case of varieties that have to the greatest 
13* 
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degree departed from the original specific type. Thai 
nature puts the same limit to variation within a species 
that she has established against the mixing of species. 

Darwin's Hypothesis) which is now accepted by many 
naturalists, is to the effect that species, as above defined, 
do not exist, but that new kinds (so-called species) of ani 
mals and plants may arise by variation, and that all exist- 
ing animals and plants may have developed by a process 
of " natural selection " from one original type. Our ob- 
ject here is not to discuss this intricate question, but sim- 
ply to put the reader in possession of the meaning attache 
ed to the terms currently employed in science — ^termf 
which must long continue in use and which are necessarily 
found in these pages.* 

GennS) (plural Genera*) — ^In the language of anti-Dar- 
winianism, any set of oaks that are capable of reproducing 
their kind by seed, but cannot mix their seed with other 
oaks, constitute a species. Thus, the white oak is one 
species, the i-ed oak is another, the water oak is a third, 
the live oak a fourth, and so on. All the oaks, white, red, 
etc., taken together, form a group which has a series of 
characters in common that distinguishes them from all other 
trees and plants. Such a group of species b called a genits. 

Families or OrderS) in botanical language, are groups 
of genera that asrree in certain particulars. Thus the sev- 
, eral plants well-known as mallows, hollyhock, okra, and 
cotton, are representatives of as many different genera. 
They all agree in a number of points, especially as regards 
the structure of their fruit. They are accordingly group- 
ed together into a natural family or order, which differs 
from all others. 

Classes, Series9and Classification. — Cktssea are groups 

* For a masterly statement of the fltcts and evidence bearlnj^ on these points, 
f: which are of the greatest Iroport^ce to the agricnUnrlst, see Darwin^s workf 
**On the Origin of Species,'' and *'On the Variation of Animals and Plantf 
mder Domestication.** 
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of orders, and Series are groups of classes. In botanical 
dassijieation as now universally employed — classification 
after the Natural System — ^all plants are separated into 
two series, as follows : 

1. Flowering PlanU (Phcmogams) wbich produce 
flowers and seeds with embryos, and 

2. Flowerless Plants {Cryptogams) that have no proper 
flowers, and are reproduced by spores whieh are in most 
cases single cells. This series includes Ferns, Horse-tails, 
Mosses, Liverworts, Lichens, Sea-weeds, Mushrooms, and 
Molds. 

The use of classification is to give precision to our no- 
tions'and distinctions, and to facilitate the using and ac- 
quisition of knowledge. Series, classes, orders, genera, 
species, and varieties, are as valuable to the naturalist as 
pigeon holes are to the accountant, or shelves and draw- 
ers to the merchant. 

Botanical Nomenclature*— So, too, the Latin or Greek 
names which botanists employ are essential for the discrim- 
ination of plants, being equally received in all countries, 
and belonging to all languages where science has a home. 
They are made necessary not only by the confusion of 
tongues, but by confusions in each vernacular. 

Botanical usage requires for each plant two names, one 
to specify the genus, another to indicate the species. 
Thus all oaks are designated by the Latin word QuercuSy 
while the red oak is Quercus rubra^ the white oak is 
Quercus alba, the live oak is Quercus virens, etc. 

The designation of certain important families of plants 
is derived from a peculiarity in the form or arrangement 
of the flower. Thus the pulse family, comprising the 
bean, pea, and vetch, as well as lucern and clover, are 
called PapUionaceovs plants, from the resemblance of 
their flowers to a butterfly, {L^Ahn, papUio), Again, the 
mustard family, includmg the radish, turnip, cabbage, wa* 
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t«r-cress, etc., are termed GrueiferotseplBidSy because theif 
flowers ha\e four petals arranged like the four arms of a 
cross, (Latin, crwaj). 

The flowers of a large natural order of plants are ai^ 
ranged side by side, often in great numbers, on the expand- 
ed extremity of the flower-stem. Examples are the thistle, 
dandelion, sun-flower, artichoke, China-aster, etc., which, 
from bearing such compound heads, are called Composite 
plants. 

The Coniferous (cone-beaiing) plants comprise the 
pines, larches, hemlocks, etc., whose flowers are arranged 
in conical receptacles. 

The flowers of th^ carrot, parsnip, and caraway, are ar- 
ranged at the extremities of stalks which radiate from a 
central stem like the arms of an umbrella ; hence they are 
called UmheUiferous plants, (from umhd^ Latin, for little^ 
screen). 

§2. 

THE FRUIT 

The Fruit comprises the seed-vessel and the seed, to- 
gether with their various appendages. 

The Seed-vessbl, consisting of the base of the pistil in 
its matured state, exhibits a great variety of forms and 
characters, which serve, chiefly, to define the different 
kinds of Fruits. Of these we shall only adduce such as 
are of common occurrence and belong to the farm. 

The Nat has a hard, leathery or bony shell, that does 
not open spontaneously. Examples are the acorn, chest- 
nut, beech-nut, and hazel-nut. The c ap of the acorn and 
the bur. of the others is a sort of fleshy calyx* 

The Stone-fruit or Dmjie is a nut enveloped by a 
fleshy or leathery coating, like the peach, cherry, and plum, 
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ftlso the butternut and hickory-nut. Baspberries and 
blackberries are clusters of small drupes. 

Pome is a term applied to fruits like the apple and 
pear, the core of which is the true seed-vessel, originally 
belonging to the pistil, while the often edible flesh is the 
enormously enlarged and thickened calyx, whose withered ' 
tips are always to be found at the end opposite the stem. 

The Berry is a many-seeded fruit of which the entire 
seed-vessel becomes thick and soft, as the grape, currant, 
tomato, and hucklebeiTy. 

Gourd ftnlts have externally a hard rind, but are fleshy 
in the interior. The melon, squash, and cucumber, are of 
this kind. 

The Akene is a fruit containing a single seed which does 
not separate from its dry envelope. The so-called seeds 
of the composite plants, for example the sun-flower, thistle, 
and dandelion, are aJcenes. On removing the outer husk 
or seed-vessel we find within the tnie seed. Many akenes 
are furnished with & pappus, a downy or hairy appendage^ 
as seen in the thistle, which enables the seed to float and 
be carried about in the wind. The fruit or grain of buck- 
wheat is akene-like. 

The Grains are properly fruits. Wheat and maize con- 
sist of the seed and the seed-vessel closely united. When 
these grains are ground, the bran that comes off is the 
seed-vessel together with the outer coatings of the seed. 
Barley-grain, in addition to the seed-vessel, has the petals 
of the flower or inner chafl^ and oats have, besides these, 
the calyx or outer chaff adhering to the seed. 

Pod is the name properly applied to any dry seed-ves- 
sel which opens and scatters its seeds when ripe. Several 
kinds have received special designations ; of these we need 
only notice one* 

, The Leg^nme is a pod, like that of the bean, which 
ipiits into two halves, along whose inner edges seeds are 
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borne. The pulse family, or papilionacepas plants, are also 
termed leguminous from the form of their &ait. 

The Seed, or npened ovule, is borne on a stalk which 
eonhects it with the seed-yesseL Through this stalk it is 
supplied with nutriment while growing. When matured 
'and detached, a scar commonly indicates the point of 
former connection. 

The seed has usually two distinct coats or integuments. 
The outer one is often hard, and is generally smooth. In 
the case of cotton-seed it is covered with the valuable cot- 
ton fiber. The second coat is commonly thin and delicate. 

The Kernel lies within the integuments. In many cases 
it consists exclusively of the emhryo^ or rudimentary 
plant. In others it contains, besides the embryo, what has 
received the name of endosperm. 

The Endosperm forms the chief bulk of all the grains. If 
we cut a seed of maize in two lengthwise, we observe ex- 
tending from the point where it was attached to the cob 
the soft " chit," J, fig. 63, which is the embryo, to be pres- 
ently noticed. The remainder of the kernel, a, is endq« 
sperm; the latter, therefore, yields in great part the 
flour or meal which is so important a part of the food of 
man and animals. 

The endosperm is intended for the support of the young 
plnnt as it developes from the embryo, before it is capable 
of depending on the soil and atmosphere for sustenance. 
It is not, however, an indispensable part of the seed, and 
may be entirely removed firom it, without thereby prevent- 
ing the growth of a new plant. 

The Embryo or Germ is the essential and most import- 
aqt portion of the seed. It is, in fact, a ready-formed 
plant in miniature, and has its root, stem, leaves, and a 
bud, although these organs are often as undevelof led in 
form as they are in size. 
, : As above mentioned, the chit of the seeds of maize and 
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the other grains is the embryo. Its form is with difficulty 
distinguishable in the dry seeds, but when they have been 
soaked for several days in water, it is readily removed 
from the accompanying endosperm, and plainly exhibits 
its three parts, viz., the radicle^ the plumiUe^ and the 
cotyledon. 

In fig. 63 is represented the embryo of maize. In A 
and J? it is seen in section imbedded in the endosperm* 
C exhibits the detached Embryo. The BadlcUy r, is the 
rootlet of the seed-plant, or rather the point from which 
downward growth proceeds, from which the first true roots 
are produced. The Plumule^ c, is the ascending axis of 
the plant, the central bud, out of which the stem vrith new 
leaves, flowera, etc., is developed. The Cotyledon^ 6, is 
in structure a ready-formed leaf, which clasps the plumule 
in the embryo, as the 
proper leaves clasp the ^^ 
stem in the mature *^' 




maize-plant. The coty- 
ledon of maize does not, 
however, perform the 
functions of a leaf; on 

the contrary, it remains in the soil during the act of sprout- 
ing, and its contents, like those of the endosperm, are 
absorbed by the plumule and radicle. The leaves which 
appear above-ground, in the case of maize and the other 
grains (buckwheat excepted,) are those which in the 
embryo were wrapped together in the plumule, where they 
can be plainly distinguished by the aid of a magnifier. 

It will be noticed that the tnie grains (which have 
sheathing leaves and hollow jointed stems) are monocot- 
yledonaus (one-cotyledoned) in the seed. As has been 
mentioned, this is charactenstic of plants with EndogenouB 
or inside-growing stems, (p. 268.) 

- The seeds of the Exogens (outside-growers) (p. 273) are 
^dieotyledonousy I e., have two cotyledons. Those of 
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buckwheat, flax, and tobacoo, oontain.an endosperm. The 
seeds of nearly all other exogenous agricultural plants are 
destitute of an endosperm, and, exclusive of the coats, 
consist entirely of embryo. Such ^re the seeds of the Le- 
guminoste, viz., the bean, pea, and clover ; of the Cnicif- 
ersB, viz., turnip, radish, and cabbage ; of ordinary fruits, 
the apple, pear, cherry, plum, and peadt ; of the gourd 
family, viz., the pumpkin, melon and cucumber ; and finally 
of many hard*wooded trees, viz., the oak, maple, elm, 
birch, and beech. 

We may best observe the structure of the two-cotyle- 
dqned embryo in the garden or kidney-bean. After a bean 
has been soaked in warm water for several hours, the coats 
may be easily removed, and the two fleshy cotyledons, c, 
c, in fig. 64, are found divided from each other save at the 
point where the radicle, a, is seen projecting like a blunt 
spur. On carefully breaking away 
one of the cotyledons, we get a side 
view of the radicle, a, and plumule,^, 
the former of which was partially and 
the latter entirely imbedded between 
the cotyledons. The plumule plainly 
Fljf. 61 exhibits two delicateleaves, on which 

the unaided eye may note the veins. Thesd leaves are 
folded together along their mid-ribs, and may be opened 
and spread out with help of a needle. 

When the kidney-bean {Phaseolus) germinates, the cot- 
yledons are carried up into the air, where they become 
green and constitute the first pair of leaves of the new 
plants The second pair are the tiny leaves of the plumule ' 
ju«t described, between which is the bud, whence all the 
subsequent aerial organs develope in succession. 

In the horse-bean, (JFb&a), as in the pea, the cotyledons 
hever assume the oflSice of leaves, but remain in the soil and 
gradually yield a large share of their coat&Dts to the 
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growing plant, shrivelmg and shrinking greatly in bnlk^ 
and finally falling away and passing into decay. 

§3. 

VITALITY OF SEEDS AND THEIR INFLUENCE ON THE 
PLANTS THEY PRODUCE. 

Duration of Vitality. — In the mature seed when kept 
Irom excess of moisture, the embryo lies dormant. TLq 
duration of its vitality is very various. The seeds of the 
willow, it is asserted, will not grow after having once be- 
come dry, but must be sown when fresh ; they lose their 
germinative power in two weeks after ripening. 

With regard to the duration of the vitality of the 
seeds of agricultural plants there is no little conflict of 
opinion among those who have experimented with them. 

The leguminous seeds appear to remain capable of 
germination during long periods. Girardin sprouted beans 
that wei'e over a century old. It is said that Grimstone 
with great pains raised peas from a seed taken from a 
sealed vase found in the sarcophagus of an Egyptian mum- 
my, presented to the British Museum by Sir G. Wilkinson, 
and estimated to be near 3,000 years old* 

The seeds of wheat usually lose their power of growth 
after having been kept 3-7 years. Count Sternberg and 
others are said to have succeeded in germinating wheat 
taken from an Egyptian mummy, but only after soaking 
it in oil. Sternberg relates that this ancient wheat mani- 
fested no vitality when placed in the soil under ordinary 
circumstances, nor even when submitted to the action of 
acids or other substimces which gardeners sometimes em- 
ploy to promote sprouting, Vilmorin, from his own trials, 
doubts altogether the authenticity of the " mummy wheat." 

Dietrich, {ITqf. Jahr.^ 1862-3, p. 77,) experimented 
with seeds of wheat, rye, and a species of Bromus, which 
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were 185 years old. Nearly every means reputed to 
favor germination was employed, but without success. 
After proper exposure to moisture, the place of the germ 
was usually found to be occupied by a slimy, putrefying 
liquid* 

The fact appears to be that the circumstances under 
which the seed is kept greatly influence the duration of 
its vitality. If seeds, when first gathered, be thoroughly 
dried, and then sealed op in tight TeiteLi, or otherwise 
kept out of contact of the air, there is no reason why 
their vitality should not endure for ages. Oxygen and 
moisture, not to mention insects, are the agencies that 
usually put a speedy limit to the duration of the germinar 
tive power of seeds. 

In agriculture it is a general rule that the newer the 
seed the better the results of its use. Experiments have 
proved that the older tiie seed the more numerous the 
failures to germinate, 4md the weaker the plants it pro- 
duces. 

Londet made trials in 1856-7 with seed-wheat of the 
years 1856, '55, '54, and '53. 

The following table ei^hibits the results, which illustrate 
the statement just made. 

iproutea, qfler eonung up, hmdrMlmdi. 



Beedofl858, none — 

'' <* 1854, 51 0.4 to 0.8 Inches 269 

«* «* 1855, 78 t3 " 885 

♦* " 1856, 74 1.6 «» 404 

The results of similar experiments made by Haberlandt 
on various grains, are contained in the following table : 
iVr cent qf seeds thai gemUnated in l9Si/fim the yean: 





1850 *51 


'54 


»55 


'57 


'58 


'59 


'60 


Wheat, 





8 


4 


78 


60 


84 


96 


Rye, 

















48 


100 


Barley, 





24 





48 


88 


93 


89 


Outs, 


00 


66 


48 


73 


83 


80 


96 


Malxe, 


4 not tried. 


76 


56 


not tried. 


77 


100 


9T 
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Results of the Use of loHf -kept Seeds*— The fact that oUl 
seeds yield weak plants is taken advantage of by the florist 
in producing new yarieties. It is said that while the one- 
year-old seeds of Ten-weeks Stocks yield single flowera, 
those which have been kept four years give mostly doublo 
flowers. 

In case of melons, the experience of gardeners goes to 
show that seeds which have been kept several, even seven 
years, though less certain to come up, yield plants that 
^ve the greatest returns of fruit ; while plantings of new 
seeds run excessively to vines. 

Vnripe Seeds. — ^Experiments by Lucanus prove that 
seeds gathered while still unripe, — ^when the kernel is soft 
^nd milky, or, in case of cereals, even before starch has 
formed, and when the juice of the kernel is like water in 
appearance, — ^are nevertheless capable of germination, espe- 
cially if they be allowed to diy in connection with the stem 
(after-ripening.) Such immature seeds, however, have less 
vigorous germinative power than those which are allowed 
to mature perfectly ; when sown, many of them fail to 
come up, and those which do, yield comparatively weak 
plants at first and in poor soil give a poorer harvest than 
well-ripened seed. In rich soil, however, the plants which 
do appear from unripe seed, may, in time, become as vig- 
orous as any. (Lucanus, Vs. St,^ FV, p. 253.) 
^ According to Siegert, the sowing of unripe peas tends to 
produce earlier varieties. Liebig says : " The gardener is 
aware that the flat and shining seeds in the pod of the 
Stock Gillyflower will give tall plants with single flowers, 
while the shriveled seeds will furnish low plants with 
Rouble flowers throughout." 

Dwarfed or Ligkt Seeds.— Dr. Mailer, as well as Hell- 
riegel, found that light grain sprouts quicker but yields 
weaker plants, and is not so sure of germinating as heavy 
grain. 
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Baron Liebig asserts {NcOwcU Laws of HutibdiniSry^ 
Am. Ed,y 1863, p. 24) that " the strength and number of 
the roots and leaves formed in the process of germination, 
are, (as regards the non-nitrogenous constituents,) in di- 
rect proportion to tf^ amount of starch in the wed." 
Further, "poor and sickly seeds will produce stunted 
plants, which will again yield seeds bearing m a great 
measure the same character." On the contrary, he states 
(on page 61 of the same book, foot note,) that " Boussing- 
ault has observed that even seeds weighing two or three 
milligrames, (l-30th or l-20th of a grain,) sown in an ab» 
solutely sterile soil, will produce plants in which all the 
organs are developed, but their weight, after months, does 
not amount to much more than that of the original seed. 
The plants are reduced in all dimensions ; they may, howr 
ever, grow, flower, and even bear seed, which only requires 
a fertile soil to produce again a plant of the natural sizeJ*^ 
These seeds must be diminutive, yet placed in a fertile soil 
they give a plant of normal dimensions. We must thence 
conclude that the amount of starch, gluten, etc. — ^in other 
words the weight of a seed — is not altogether an index of 
the vigor of the plant that may spring from it. 

Schubert, whose observations on the roots of agricul- 
tural plants are detailed in a former chapter (p. 242,) says, 
as the result of much investigation — "the vigorous develr 
opment of plants depends &r less upon the size and 
weight of the seed than upon the depth to which it is cov- 
ered with earth, and upon the stores of nourishment which 
it finds in its first period of life." 

Talve of seed as related to its Density*— From a senes 
of experiments made at the Royal Ag. College at Ciren- 
cester, in 1863-4, Prof. Church concludes that iiie value 
of seed-wheat stands in a certain connection with its epe" 
cific gravity, {Practice with Science^ p. 107, Zondon^ 1805.) 
He found : — 
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1. That seed-wheat of the greatest density produces 
the densest seed. 

2. The seed-wheat of the greatest density yields the 
greatest amoant of dressed corn. 

3. The seed-wheat of medium density generally gives 
the largest number of ears, but the ears are poorer than 
those of the densest seed. 

4. The seed-wheat of medium density generally pro- 
duces the largest number of fruiting plants. 

5. The seed-wheats which sink in water but float in a 
liquid having the specific gravity 1.247, are of very low 
value, yielding, on an average, but 34.4 lbs. of dressed 
grain for every 100 yielded by the densest seed. 

llie densest grains are not, according to Church, always 
the largest. The seeds he experimented with nmged from 
•p. gr. 1.854 to 1.401. 
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LIFE OF THE PLANT. 

CHAPTER L 

GBRMINATIOH. 

§. 1. 
INTRODUCTORT. 

Having traced the composition of vegetation from its 
ultimate elements to the proximate organic compounds, 
and studied its structure in the simple cell as well as in the 
most highly developed plant, and, as far as needful, explain- 
ed the characters and functions of its various organs, we 
approach the subject of Vegetable Life and NuTRmoN, 
and are ready to inquire how the plant increases in bulk and 
weight and produces starch, sugar, oil, albuminoids, etc., 
which constitute directly or indirectly almost the entire 
food of animals. 

The beginning of the individual plant is in the seed, at 
the moment of fertilization by the action of a pollen tube 
on the contents of the embryo-sack. Each embryo whose 
-development is thus ensured, is a plant in miniature, or 
rather an organism that is capable, under proper ciroum* 
stances, of unfolding into a plant. 
310 
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The first process of development, wherein the young 
plant commences to manifest its separate life, and in which 
it is shaped into its proper and peculiar form, is called 
germination. 

The General Process and Condition's of Germination 
are familiar to all. In agriculture and ordinary garden- 
ing we bury the ripe and sound seed a little way in the 
soil, and in a few days, it usually sprouts, provided it finds 
a certain degree of warmth and moisture. 

Let us attend somewhat in detail first to the phenomena 
of germination and afterward to the requirements of the 
awakening 'seed. • 

§3. 

THE PHENOMENA OP GERMINATION. 

The Student will do well to watch with care the various 
stages of the act of germination, as exhibited in several 
species of plants. For this purpose a dozen or more seed^ 
of each plant are sown, the smaller, one-half, the larger, one 
inch deep, in a box of earth or saw-dust, kept duly warih 
and moist, and one or two of each kind are uncovered and 
dissected at successive intervals of 12 hours until the 
process is completa In this way it is easy to trace all the 
visible changes which occur as the embryo is quickened. 
The seeds of the kidney-bean, pea, of maize, buckwheat, 
and barley, may be employed. 

We thus observe that the seed first absorbs a large 
amount of moisture, in consequence of which it swells and 
becomes more soft. We see the germ enlarging beileath 
the seed coats, shortly the integuments burst and the radi- 
cle appears, afterward the plumule becomes manifest. 

In all agricultural plants the radicle buries itself in the 
soil. The plumule ascends into the atmosphere and seeks 
exposure to the direct Ught of the mxL . • , 
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The endosperm, if the .seed have one, and in many eases 
the cotyledons (so with the horse-bean, pea, maize, and 
barley), remain in the place where the seed was deposited. 
In other cases (kidney-bean, buckwheat, squash, radish, 
etc,) the cotyledons ascend and become the first pair of 
leaves. 

The ascending plumule shortly unfolds new leaves, and 
if conaing from the seed of a branched plant, lateral buds 
make their appearance. The radicle divides and subdi- 
vides in beginning the issue of true roots. 

When the plantlet ceases to derive nourishment from 
the mother seed, the process is finished. 



THE CONDITIONS OP GERMINATION. 

As to the Conditions of G€;rmiqation we have to con* 
eider in detail the following : — 

at TenperaUiret — A certain range of warmth is essen- 
tial to the sprouting of a seed. — Goppert, who experiment- 
ed with numerous seeds, observed none to germinate be- 
low 89^ 

Sachs has ascertained for various agricultural seeds the 
extreme limits of warmth at which germination is possi- 
ble. The lowest temperatures range from 41° to 65°, the 
highest, from 102° to 116°. Below the minimum temper- 
ature a seed pi*eserves its vitality, above the maximum it 
is killed. He finds, likewise, that the point at which the 
most rapid geimination occurs is intermediate between 
these two extremes, and lies between 79" and 93°. Either 
elevation or reduction of temperature from these degrees 
retards the act of sprouting. 

In the following table are given the special tempera- 
tures for six conmion planta 
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81 




I/fwesi 


mglfMt 


TemperahmqtmoH 




Tsmperature, 


Temperature, 


rapid Cfennination, 


Wlieat, 


41* P. 


104T. 


84* P. 


Barley, 


41. 


104. 


84. 


Pea, 


41.5 


103. 


84. 


Maize, 


4& 


115. 


93. 


Scarlet-bean, 


49. 


111. 


79. 


Squash, 


54. 


115. 


93. 



For all agricultural plants cultivated in New England, 
a range of temperature of from 55° to 90° is adapted for 
healthy and speedy germination. 

It will be noticed in the above Table that the seeds of 
plants introduced into northern latitudes from tropical re- 
gions, as the squash, bean, and maize, require and endure 
higher temperatures than those native to temperate lati- 
tudes, like wheat and barley. The extremes given 
above are by no means so wide as would be found were 
we to experiment with other plants. It is probable that 
some seeds will germinate nearly at 32°, or the freezing 
point of water, while the cocoa-nut is said to yield seed- 
lings with greatest certainty when the heat of the soil is 
120°. 

Sachs has observed that the temperature at which 
germination takes place materially influences the relative 
development of the parts, and thus the fonn of the seed- 
ling. According to this industrious experimenter, very 
low temperatures retard the production of new rootlets, 
buds, and leaves. The rootlets which are rudimentary in 
the embryo become, however, very long. On the other 
hand, very high temperatures cause the rapid foimation 
of new roots and leaves, even before those existing in the 
germ are fully unfolded. The medium and most favora- 
ble temperatures bring the parts of the embryo first into 
development, at the same time the rudiments of new or- 
gans are formed which are afterward to unfold. 

b. ftloistare* — ^A certain amount of moisture is indis 
{)ensable to all growth. In germination it is needful that 
14 
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the seed should absorb water so that motion of the con- 
tents of the gemi-ccUs cau take place. Until the seed is 
more or less imbued with moisture, no signs of sprouting 
are manifested, and if a half-sprouted seed be allowed to 
diy the process of growth is effectually checked. 

The degree of moistuire different seeds will endure or 
require is exceedingly various. The seeds of aquatio 
plants naturally germinate when immersed in water. The 
seeds of many land-plants, indeed, will quicken under wa- 
ter, but they germinate most healthfully when moist but 
not wet. Excess of water often causes the seed to rot. 

c. Oxyi^en Gas* — Free Oxygen^ as contained in the air, 
is likewise essential. Saussure demonstrated by experi- 
ment that proper germination is impossible in its absence, 
and cannot proceed in an atmosphere of other gases. As 
we shall presently see, the chemical activity of oxygen 
appears to be the means of exciting the growth of the 
embryo. 

d. Lig^htt — ^It has been taught that ligM is prejudicial 
to germination, and that therefore seed must be covered. 
{Johnston^ 8 Lectures on Ag. Chem, d) Geology^ 2d Eng. 
Ed.^ pp. 226 & 227). When, however, we consider that 
nature does not bury seeds but scatters them on the sur- 
face of the ground of forest and prairie, where they are, at 
the most, half-covered and by no means removed from the 
light, we cannot accept such a doctrine. The warm and 
moist forests of tropical regions, which, though shaded, 
are by no means dark, are covered with sprouting seeds. 
The gardener knows that the seeds of heaths, calceolaiias, 
and some other ornamental plants, genninate best when, 
uncovered, and the seeds of common agricultural plants 
will sprout when placed on moist sand or saw-dust, with 
apparently no less readiness than when buried out of sight. 

Finally, R. Hoffmann (Jahresherieht ilher AgrieuUur 
Chem.f 1864, p. J 10) has fouud in experimepts with 24 
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kiii<ls of agricaltnral seeds that light exercises no appieci- 
able influence of any kind on germination. 

The Time required for Germination varies exceedingly 
according to the kind of seed. As ordinarily obsei-ved, 
the fresh seeds of the willow begin to sprout within 12 
hours after falling to the ground. Those of clover, wheat, ^ 
and other grains, germinate in three to five days. The 
fruits of the walnut, pine, and larch, lie four to six weeks 
before sprouting, while those of some species of ash, beech, 
and maple, are said not to germinate before the expiration 
of 1^ or 2 years. 

The starchy and thin-skinned seeds quicken most readi- 
ly. The oily seeds are in general more slow, while such 
as are situated within thick and homy envelopes require 
the longest periods to excite growth. 

The time necessary for germination depends naturally 
upon the favorableness of other conditions. Cold and 
drought delay the process, when they do not check it al- 
together. Seeds that are buried deeply in the soil may re- 
main for years, preserving, but not manifesting, their vital- 
ity, because they are either too dry, too cold, or have not 
sufficient access to oxygen to set the germ in motion. 

To speak with precision, we should distinguish the time 
from planting the dry seed to the commencement of germ- 
ination which is marked by the rootlet becoming visible, 
and the period that elapses until the process is complete, 
L e., until the stores of the mother-seed are exhausted, 
and the young plant is wholly cast upon its own resources. 

At 41° F. in the experiments of Haberlandt, the rootlet 
Issued after 4 days, in the case of rye, and in 5-7 days in 
that of the other grains and clover. The sugar-beet, how- 
ever, lay at this temperature 22 days before beginning to 
sprout. 

At 51°, the time was shortened about one-half in case 
of the seeds just mentioned. Maize required 11, kidney 
beans 8, and tobacco 31 days at thisi;emperaturc. 
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At 65° the grains, clover, peas, and flax, began to sprout 
in one to two days ; maize, beans, and sugar-beet, in 3 
days, and tobacco in 6 days* 

The time of completion varies with the temperature 
much more thsm that of b^inning. It is, for example, ao- 
oording to Sachs, 

at 41- 55* for wheat and barley 40-45 days, 
" »5-100* " " " ** 10-12 " 

At a given temperature small seeds complete germina- 
tion much sooner than large ones. Thus at 55-60° the 
process is finished with beans in 30-40 days. 

With maize in 80-35 days. 
" wheat ** 20-25 " 
" cJover " S-10 " 

These differences are simply due to the fact that the 
smaller seeds have smaller stores of nutriment for the 
young plant, and are thei efore more quickly exhausted. 

Proper Deptk of Sowing.— The soil is usually the me- 
dium of moisture, warmth, etc., to the seed, and it affects 
germination only as it influences the supply of thesof 
agencies ; it is not otherwise essential to the process. The. 
buiying of seeds, when sown in the field or garden, serves 
to cover them away from birds and keep them from drying 
up. In the forest, at spring-time, we may see innumerable 
seeds sprouting upon the surface, or but half covered ^ith 
decayed leaves. 

While it is the nearly universal result of experience in 
temperate regions that agricultural seeds germinate most 
surely when sown at a depth not exceeding 1-3 inches, 
there are circumstances under which a widely different 
practice is admissible or even essential. In the light and 
porous soil of the gardens of New Haven, peas may ba 
sown 6 to 8 inches deep without detriment, and are 
thereby better secured from the ravages of the domestic 
pigeon. 

The Moqui Indians, dwelling upon the table lands 
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of the higher Colorado, deposit the seeds of maize 12 or 
14 inches below the surface. Thus sown, the plant 
thrives, while, if treated according to the plan usual in the 
United States and Europe, it might never appear above 
ground. The reasons for such a procedure are the follow- 
ing : The country is without rain and almost without dew. 
In summer the sandy soil is continuously parched by the 
sun at a temperature often exceeding 100°^ in the shade. 
It is only at the depth of a foot or more that the seed finds 
the moisture needful for its growth, — ^moisture furnished 
by the melting of the winter snows.* 

R. Hoffmann, experimenting in a light, loamy sand, upon 
!24 kinds of agricultural and market-garden seeds, found 
that all perished when buried 12 inches. When planted 
10 inches deep, peas, vetches, beans, and maize, alone came 
up ; at 8 inches there appeared, besides the above, wheat, 
millet, oats, barley, and colza ; at 6 inches those already 
mentioned, together with winter colza, buckwheat, and 
sugar-beets ; at 4 inches of depth the above, and mustard, 
red and white clover, flax, horseradish, hemp, and turnips ; 
finally, at 3 inches, lucem also appeared. Hoffmann 
states that the deep-planted seeds generally sprouted most 
quickly, and all early differences in development disap- 
peared before the plants blossomed. 

On the other hand, Grouven, in trials with sugar-beet 
seed, made, most probably, in a well-manured and rather 
heavy soil, found that sowing at a depth off to IJ inches, 
gave the earliest and strongest plants ; seeds deposited at 
a depth of 2^ inches requii-ed 5 days longer to come up 
than those planted at f in. It was further shown that 
seeds sown shallow in a fine \^'et clay required 4-5 days 
longer to come up than those placed at the same depth 
in the ordinary soil 

Not only the character of the soil, which influences the 



• For these interesting facta the writer is Indehted to Prof. J. S. Newherry. 
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supply of air, and warmth; but the kmd of weather 
which determines both temperature and degree of moist* 
ure, have their effect upon the time of germination, and 
since these conditions are so variable, the rules of practice 
are laid down, and must be received with, a certain latituda 



§4. 



THE CHEMICAL PHT8I0L0GT OP GEBMINATIOK. 

Thb NuTRmoN OF THE Seedlikg. — ^The young plant 
grows at first exclusively at the expense of the seed. It 
may be aptly compared to the suckling animal, which, 
when new-bom, is incapable of providing its own nourish- 
ment, but depends upon the milk of its mother. 

The Nutrition of the Seedling falls into three processes, 
which, though distinct in character, proceed simultaneous- 
ly. These are, 1, Solution of the NuMtlve Matters of 
the Cotyledons or Endosperm/ 2, Transfer; and 3, As- 
similation of the same. 

1« The Act of Solution has no difficulty in case of dex- 
trin, gum, the sugars, albumin, and casein. The water 
which the seed imbibes to the extent of one-fourth to 
five-fourths of its weight, at once dissolves them. 

It is otherwise with the fiits or oils, with starch and 
with gluten, which, as such, are nearly or altogether insol- 
uble in water. In the act of germination provision ig 
made for transforming these bodies into the soluble ones 
above mentioned. So far as these changes have been 
traced, they are as follows : 

Solution oj Fats, — Sachs has recently found that squash* 
seeds, which, when ripe, contain no starch, sugar, or dex- 
tnn. but are very rich in oil (50* |,,) and albumiuoidt 
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(40* (J suffer by germination such ctemical change that the 
oil rapidly diminishes in quantity (nine-tenths disappeare,) 
while at the same time starchy and, in some cases, sugar, is 
formed. ( Vs. St., Ill, p. 1.) 

8olutio7i of Starch. — ^The starch that is thus organized 
from the fat of the oily seeds, or that which exists ready- 
formed in the farinaceous (floury) seeds, undergoes further 
changes, which have been previously alluded to (p. 78), 
whereby it is converted into substances that are soluble 
in water, viz., dextrin and grape or cane sugar. 

Solution of Albuminoids. — ^Finally, the insoluble al- 
bumiiioids are gradually transformed into soluble modifi- 
cations. 

Chemistry of Malt* — ^The preparation and properties 
of m,alt may serve to give an insight into the nature of 
the chemical metamorphoses that have just been indicated. 

The preparation is in this wise. Barley or wheat 
(sometimes rye) is soaked in water until the kernels are 
soft to the fingers ; then it is drained and thrown up in 
heaps. The masses of soaked grain shortly dry, become 
heated, and in a few days the embryos send forth their 
radicles. The heaps are shoveled over, and spread out so 
as to avoid too great a rise of temperature, and when the 
sprouts are about half an inch in length, the geimination 
is checked by drying. The dry mass, after removing the 
sprouts (radicles,) is malt, such as is used in the manufac« 
ture of beer. 

Malt thus consists of starchy seeds whose germination 
has been checked while in its early stages. The only prod- 
net of the beginning growth — the sprouts — being remov^ 
ed, it exhibits in the residual seed the first results of the 
process of solution. 

The following figures, derived from the researches of 
Stein, in Dresden, ( Wild<x's Ceni/ralhlaJbt, 1860, 2, pp. 8- 
23,) exhibit the composition of 100 parts of Barley, and 
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of the 92 parts of Malt, and tbe 2J of Sprouts which 100 
parts of barley yield.* 

Barley. ) \ Malt, ) ISprwOs.) 

A8h 2.42 2.11 0.29 

Starch 54.48 47.43 

Fat 3.56 2.09 0.08 

Insoluble Albuminoids .11.02 9.02 0.87 

Soluble ** 1.26 1.96 0.40 

Dextrin 6.50 6.95 j 

Extractive Matters (soluble in wa- >• 0.47 

ter and destitute of nitrogen).. 0.90 8.68' 

Cellulose 19.86 ia76 0.89 

loo" W aT 

It is seen from the above statement that starch, fat, and 
insoluble albuminoids, have diminished in the malting 
process; while soluble albuminoids, dextrin, and other 
soluble non-nitrogenous matters, have somewhat increased 
in quantity. With exception of 3" |^ of soluble " extractive 
matters," f the diversities in composition between barley 
and malt are not striking. 

The properties of the two are, however, remarkably di^ 
ferent. If malt be pulverized and stirred in warm water 
(165° F.) for an hour or two, the whole of the starch dis* 
appears, while sugar and dextrin take its place. Tbe 
former is recognized by the sweet taste of the wort, as tho 
solution is called. On heating the wort to boiling, a 
quantity of albumin is coagulated, and may be separated 
by filtering. This comes in part from the transformation 
of the insoluble albuminoids of the barley. On adding 



♦ The analyses refer to the materials in the dry state. Ordinarily they con- 
tain trom 10 to lQ2>eromt of water. It mast not be omitted to mention thai tbt 
proportions of malt and spronts, as well as their composition, vary somewhat 
according to circumstances ; and farthermore, the best analyses which it is pos 
■ibie to make are bat approximate. 

t The term extractive matters is here applied to sol able substances, whose 
precise natare is not understood. They constitute i mixttnre which the cnemlft 
is not able to analyze. 
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to the filtered liquid its own bulk of a.coL:^l, dextrin be- 
comes evident, being precipitated as a wlutc powder. 

Furthermore, if we mix 2 — 3 parts of starch with one 
of malt, we find that the whole undergoes the same change. 
An additional quantity of starch remains unaltered. 

The process of germination thus developes in the seed 
an agency by which the conversion of starch into soluble 
carbohydrates is accomplished with great rapidity. 

Diastaset — ^Payen & Persoz attribute this action to a 
nitrogenous substance which they term Diaataaey and 
which is found in the germinating seed in the vicinity of 
the embryo, but not in the radicles. They assert that one 
part of dJkstase is capable of transforming 2,000 parts of 
. starch, first into dextrin and finally into sugar, and that 
malt yields lUth of its weight of this substance. 

A short time previous to the investigations of Payen & 
Persoz (1833,) Saussure found that Mucidin^ the soluble 
nitrogenous body which may be extracted from gluten 
(p. 101,) transforms starch in the manner above described, 
and it is now known that a-ny albuminoid may produce 
the same effect, although the rapidity of the action and 
the amount of effect are usually &r less than that exhibit- 
ed by the so-called diastase. 

In order, however, that the albuminoids may transform 
starch as above desciibed, it is doubtless necessary that 
they themselves enter into a state of alteration ; they are 
in pait decomposed and disappear in the process. 

These bodies thus altered become /ermewto. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that in all cases in 
which the conversion of starch into dextrin and sugar is 
accomplished artificially, an elevated temperature is re- 
quired, whereas in the natural process, as shown in the 



* Saussure designated this body mwin^ but this tenn being establisPied as the 
name of the characteristic ingredient of animal mucus, Bitthausen has replaced 
U by mucidin. 

14* 
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germinating seed, the change goes on at ordinary or even 
low temperatures. 

It is generally taught that oxygen acting on the album- 
inoids in presence of water and within a certain range of 
temperature induces the decomposition which confers on 
them the power in question. 

The necessity for oxygen in the act of germination has 
been thus accounted for, as needful to the solution of 
the starch, etc., of the cotyledons. 

This may be true at first, but, as we shall presently see, 
the chief action of oxygen is probably of another kind. 

How diastase or other similar substances accomplish the 
change in question is not certainly known. ^ 

Solable Starch. — ^The conversion of starch into sugar 
and dextrin is thus in a sense explained. This is not, how- 
ever, the only change of ^ — — ^. 
which starch is susceptible. 
In the bean, {Phaseolus 
muU'florus)^ Sachs {Sitz- 
ungsberichte der "Wiener 
Akad., XXXVII, 57) in- 
forms us that the starch of 
the cotyledons is dissolved, 
passes into the seedling, and 
reappears (in part, at least) 
as starch, without conver- 
sion into dextrin or sugar, Fie^65 
as these substances do not 
appear in the cotyledons during any period of germina- 
tion, except in small quantity near the joining of the 
seedling. Compare p. 64, Unorganized Starch. 

The same authority gives the following account of 
the microscopic changes obser\ed in the starch-grains 
themselves, as they undergo solution. The starph-grains 
of the bean have a narrow interior cavity, (as seen in 
fig. 65, 1.) This at first becomes filled with a liqnid. 
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Next, the cavity appears enlarged (2,) its borders assume 
a corroded appearance (3, 4,) and frequently channels are 
seen extending to the surface (4, 5, 6.) Finally, the 
cavity becomes so large, and the channels so extended, 
that the starch-grain fells to pieces (7, 8.) Solution con- 
tinues on the fragments until they have completely disap 
peared. In this process it is most probable that the starch 
assumes the liquid form without loss of its proper chemi- 
cal characters, though it ceases to strike a blue color with 
iodine.* 

Soluble Albaminoids*— As we have seen (p. 104,) in- 
soluble animal fibrin and casein, by long keeping with 
imperfect access of air, pass into soluble bodies, and lat- 
terly E. Mulder has shown that diastase rapidly accom- 
plishes the same change. It would appear, in fact, that 
the conversion of a small quantity of any albuminoid into 
a ferment, by oxidation, is suflSicient to render the whole 
soluble. The ferment exerts on the bodies from which it 
is formed, an action similar to that manifested by it to 
wards starch and other carbohydrates. 

The production of small quantities of acetic and lactio' 
acids (the acids of vinegar and of sour milk) has been 
observed in germination. These acids perhaps assist in 
the solution of the albuminoids. 

Gaseous Prodaets of Germination. — Before leaving 
this part of our subject, it is proper to notice some other 
results of germination \yhich have been thought to belong 
to the process of solution. On referring to the table of 
the composition of malt, we find that 100 parts of diy 
barley yield 92 parts of malt and 2^ of sprouts, leaving 
5^ parts unaccounted for. In the malting process 1^ parts 
of the grain are dissolved in the water in which it is 
soaked. The remaining 4 parts escape into the atmos- 
phere in the gaseous foim. 

* According^ to Liebig, this blue reaction depends upon the adhesion of fbo 
Iodine to the starch, and is not the result of a chemical comliination. 
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Of the elements that assume the gaseous condition, <5«u« 
bon does so to tiie greatest extent. It unites with atmos- 
pheric oxygen (partly with the oxygen of the seed, ac- 
cording to Oudemans) producing carbonic acid gas (CO,.) 
Hydrogen is likewise separate^ partly in union with 
oxygen, as water (H,0), but to some degree in the free 
state. Free nitrogen appears in considerable amount, 
(Schulz, Jour, fur PraJct. Chem.y 87, p. 163,) while very 
nunute quantities of Hydrogen and of Nitrogen combine 
to gaseous ammonia (NH,.) 

Heat deyeloped in Germination. — These chemical 
changes, like all processes of oxidation, are accompanied 
with the production of heat. The elevation of tempera- 
ture may be imperceptible in the germination of a single 
seed, but it nevertheless occurs, and is doubtless of much 
importance in favoring the life of the young plant. The 
heaps of sprouting grain seen in the malt-house warm so 
rapidly and to such an extent, that much care is requisite 
to regulate the process ; otherwise the malt is damaged by 
over-heating. 

2. Tlie Transfer of tlie Nntriment of tlie Seedlinir 

from the cotyledons or endosperm where it has undergone 
solution, takes place through the medium of the water 
which the seed absorbs so largely at first. This water 
fills the cells of the seed, and, dissolving their contents, 
carries them into the young plant as rapidly as they are 
required. The path of their transfer lies through the 
point where the embryo is attached to the cotyledons; 
thence they are distributed at first chiefly downwards into 
the extending radicles, after a little while both down- 
wards and upwards toward the extremities of the seedling. 
Sachs has observed that the carbohydrates (sugar and 
dextrin) occupy the cellular tissue of the rind and pith, 
which are penetrated by numerous air-passages ; while at 
first the albuminoids chiefly difluse themselves through 
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the intermediate cambial tissue, which is destitute of air- 
passages, and are present in largest relative quantity at 
the extreme ^nds of the rootlets and of the plumule. 

In another chapter we shall notice at length the phenom- 
ena and physical laws which govern the diflPiision of liq- 
uids into each other and through membranes similar to 
those which constitute the walls of the cells of plants, 
and there shall be able to gather some idea of the causes 
which set up and maintain the transfer of the matciials 
of the seed into the infant plant. 

3« Assimilation is the conversion of the transferred nutri- 
ment into the substance of the plant itself This process 
involves two stages, the first being a chemical, the second, 
a structural transformation. 

The chemical changes in the embryo are, in part, simply 
the reverse of those which occur in the cotyledobo ; viz., 
the soluble and structureless proximate principles i»re met- 
amorphosed into the insoluble and organized oni^s of the 
same chemical composition. Thus, dextrin may ]/ass into 
cellulose, and the soluble albuminoids may revert in part 
to the insoluble condition in which they existed in the 
ripe seed. 

jBut many other and more intricate changes proceed in 
in the act of a-^siinilation. With regard to a few of these 
we have some imperfect knowledge. 

Dr. Sachs informs us that when the embryo begins to 
grow, its expansion at first consists in the enlargement of 
the ready-formed cells. As a part elongates, the starch 
whi'jh it contains (or which is formed in the early stages 
of this extension), disappears, and sugar is found in its stead, 
dissolved in the juices of the cells. When the organ has 
attained its full size, sugar can no longer be detected ; 
while the walls of the cells are found to have grown both 
in circumference and thickness, thus indicating the aocumu* 
lation of cellulose^ 
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Oxy^ei fias leedfkl to Assinllatioi.— Tranbe has made 
Bome experiments, which seem to proTe conclasiyely that 
the process of assimilation requires free oxygen to surround 
and to be absorbed by the growing parts of the germ. 
This observer found that newly-sprouted pearseedlings 
continued to dev elope in a normal manner when the cot- 
yledons, radicles, and lower pai*t of the stem, were with- 
drawn from the influence of oxygen by coating with var- 
nish or oiL On the other hand, when the tip of th^ 
plumule, for the length of about an inch, was coated with 
oil thickened with chalk, or when by any means this part 
of the plant was withdrawn from contact with free oxygen, 
the seedling ceased to grow, withered, and shortly perish- 
ed. Traube observed the elongation of the stem by the 
following expedient. 

A young pea-plant was fastened by the cotyledons to a 
rod, and the stem and rod were both graduated by deli- 
cate cross-lines, laid on at equal intervals, by means of a 
brush dipped in a mixture of oil and indigo. The growth 
of the stem was now manifest by the widening of the 
spaces between the lines ; and by comparison with those 
on the rod, Traube remarked tliat no growth took place 
at a distance of more than 10-12 lines from the base of 
the terminal bud. 

Here, then, is a coincidence which appears to demonstrate 
that free oxygen must have access to a growing part. 
The fact is ftirther shown by varnishing one side of the 
stem of a young pea. The varnished side ceases to extend, 
the uncoated portion continues enlarging, which results in, 
and is shown by, a curvature of the stem. 

Traube further indicates in what manner the elabora- 
tion of cellulose from sugar may require the coSperation 
of oxygen and evolution of carbonic acid, as expressed by 
the subjoined equation. 

Glveote. Oxygen. Oarbonie Acid. Water. Ctllidom. 

»(0„H«0„) 4 "HO = 12(00.) - U(H,0) + Ci,HnO|». 
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When the act of germination is finished, which occurs 
AS soon as the cotyledons and endosperm are exhausted 
of all their soluble matters, the plant begins a fully inde- 
pendent life. Previously, however, to being thus thrown 
upon its own resources, it has developed all the organs 
needful to collect its food from without ; it has unfoldevl 
its perfect leaves into the atmosphere, and pervaded a por- 
tion of soil with its rootlets. 

During the latter stages of germination it gathers its 
nutriment both from the parent seed and from the exter- 
nal sources which afterward serve exclusively for its sup- 
port. 

Being fully provided with the apparatus of nutrition, 
its development suffers no check from the exhaustion of 
the mother seed, unless it has germinated in a sterile soil, 
or under other conditions advei*se to vegetative life. 



CHAPTER n. 

§1. 

THE rOOD OF THE PLANT WHEN INDEPENDENT OF THE 

SEED. 

This subject will be sketched in this place in but the 
briefest outlines. To present it fully would necessitate 
entering into a detailed consideration of the Atmosphere 
and of the Soil whose relations to the Plant, those of the 
soil especially, are very numerous and complicated. A 
separate volume is therefore required for the adequate 
treatment of these topics. 

The Roots of a plant, which are in intimate contact 
with the soil, absorb thence the water that fills the active 
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cells; they also imbibe Rucb salts as the water of the soil 
holds in solution ; they likewise act directly on the soil, 
and dissolve substances, which are thus first made of avail 
to them. The compounds that the ^pliant must derive from 
the soil are those which are found in its ash, since these 
are not volatile, and cannot, therefore, exist in the atmos* 
phere. The root, however, commonly takes up some other 
elements of its nutriiion to which it has immediate access. 
Leaving out of view, for the present, those matters which, 
though found in the plant, appear to be unessential to its 
growth, viz., silica, soda and manganese, the roots absorb 
the following substances, viz. : 



Sulphates 
Phosphates 
Nit rates and 
Chlorides 



of 



f Potash. 
Lime. 

Ma^esia and 
Iron. 



These salts enter the plant by the absorbent surfaces of 
the younger rootlets, and pass upwards through the active 
portions of the stem, to the leaves and to the new-forming 
buds. 

The Leaves, which are unfolded to the air, gather'from 
it Carbonic Add Gas, This compound suffers decompo- 
sition in the plant ; its Carbon remains there, its Oxygen 
or an equivalent quantity, very nearly, is thrown off into 
the air again. 

The decomposition of carbonic acid takes place only by 
day and under the influence of the sun's light. 

From the carbon thus acquired and the elements of wa- 
ter with the cooperation of the ash-ingredients, the plant 
organizes the Carbohydrates. Probably glucose, peidiaps 
dextrin or soluble starch, are the first products of this 
synthesis. 

The formation of carbohydrates appears to proceed ia 
the chlorophyll-cells of the leaf 

The Albuminoids require for their production the pres- 
ence of a compound of I^Urogen. The salts of NUrU 
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Acid (nitrates) are commonly the chief, and may be the 
only supply of this element. 

The other proximate principles, viz. pectose, the fats, 
the alkaloids, and the acids, are built up from the same 
food-elements. In all cases the steps in the construc- 
tion of organic matters are unknown to us, or subjects of 
uncertain conjecture. 

The carbohydrates, albuminoids, etc., that are organized 
in the foliage, are not only transformed into the solid tis- 
sues of the leaf, but descend and diffuse to every active 
organ of the plant. 

The plant has within certain limits a power of selecting 
its food. The sea-weed, as has been remarked, contains 
more potash than soda, although the latter is 30 times 
more abundant than the former in the water of the ocean. 
Vegetation cannot, however, entirely shut out either ex- 
cess of nutritive matters or bodies that are of no use or 
even poisonous to it. 

The functions of the Atmosphere are essentially the 
same towards plants, whether growing under the condi- 
tions of aqusBculturie, or under those of agriculture. 

The Soil, on the other hand, has offices which are peculiar 
to itself. We have seen that the roots of a plant have the 
power to decompose salts, e. g. nitrate of potash and 
chloride of ammonium (p. 170,) in order to appropriate 
one of their ingredients, the other being rejected. In 
aquaeculture, the experimenter must have a care to re- 
move the substance which would thus accumulate to the 
detriment of the plant. In agriculture, the soil, by virtue 
of its chemical and physical qualities, renders such reject- 
ed matters comparatively insoluble, and therefore innoc- 
uous. 

The Atmosphere is nearly invariable in its composition 
at all times and over all parts of the earth's surface. Its 
power of directly feeding crops has, therefore, a natural 
limit, which cannot be increased by art. 
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The Soil, on the other hand, is very yariable in compo> 
fiition and quality, and may be enriched and iniproyed, or 
deteriorated and exhausted. 

From the Atmosphere the crop can derive no appreci- 
able quantity of those elements that are found in its Ash. 

In the Soil, however, from the waste of both plants and 
animals, may accumulate large supplies of all tlie elements 
of the Volatile part of Plants. Carbon, certainly in the 
form of carbonic acid, probably or possibly in the condi- 
tion of Humus (Vegetable Mould, Muck), may tlius be 
put, as food, at the disposition of the plant. Nitrogen is 
chiefly furnished to crops by the soil Nitrates are foimed 
in the latter from various sources, and ammonia-salts, to- 
gether with certain proximate animal principles, viz., 
urea, guanin, tyrosin, uric acid and hippuric acid, likewise 
serve to supply nitrogen to vegetation and are ingredients 
of the best manures. It is, too, from the soil that the 
crop gathers all the Water it requires, which not only 
serves as the fluid medium of its chemical and structural 
metamorphoses, but likewise must be regarded as the ma* 
terial Irom which it mostly appropriates the Hydrogen 
and Oxygen of its solid components. 



§2. 

THE JUICES OF THE PLANT, THEIR NATURE AND 
MOVEMENTS. 

Very erroneous notions are entertained with regard to 
the nature and motion of sap. It is conmionly taught that 
there are two regular and opposite currents of sap circu- 
lating in the plant It is stated that the " crude sap " is 
taken up from the soil by the roots, ascends through the 
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vessels (ducts) of the wood, to the leaves, there is concen- 
trated by evaporation, "elaborated" by the processes 
that go on in the foliage, and thence descends through the 
vessels of the inner bark, nourishing these tissues in its 
way down. The facts from which this theory of the sap 
first arose, all admit of a very different interpretation : 
while numerous considerations demonstrate the essential 
falsity of the theory itself 

Flow of sap in the plant— not constant or necessary, 
— ^We speak of the Flow of Sap as if a rapid current 
were incessantly streaming through the plant, as the blood 
circulates in the aiteries and veins of an animal. This is 
an erroneous conception. 

A maple in early March, without foliage, with its whole 
stem enveloped in a nearly impervious bark, its buds 
wrapped up in homy scales, and its roots surrounded by 
cold or frozen soil, cannot be supposed to have its sap in 
motion. Its juices must be nearly or absolutely at rest, 
and when sap runs copiou!<ly from an oiifice made in the 
trunk, it is simply because the tissues are charged with 
water under pressure, which escapes at any outlet that 
may be opened for it. The sap is at rest until motion is 
caused by a perforation of the bark ind new wood. So, 
too, when a plant in early leaf is situated in an atmosphere 
charged with moisture, as happens on a rainy day, there is 
little motion of its sap, although, if wounded, motion will 
^■je established, and water will stream more or less from all 
parts of the plant towards the cut. 

Sap does move in the plant when evaporation of water 
goes on from the surface of the foliage. This always hap- 
pens whenever the air is not saturated with vapor. When 
a wet cloth hung out, dries rapidly by giving up its 
moisture to the air, then the leaves of plants lose their 
water more or less readily, according to the nature of 
the foliage. 

Mr. Lawes found that in the moist climate of England 
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common plants (Wheat, Barley, Beans, Peas, and Clover), 
exhaled during 5 months of growth, more than 200 times 
their (dry) weight of water. The water that Uius evap- 
orates from the leaves is supplied by the soil, and en- 
tering the roots, rapidly streams upwards through the 
stem as long as a waste is to be supplied, but ceases when 
evaporation from the foliage is checked. 

The upward motion of sap is therefore to a great de* 
gree independent of the vitcU processeSy and comparativefy 
unessential to the welfare of the plant. 

Flow of sap froM the Flait, << BleediR^r.''— It is a 

familiar fact, that from a maple tree " tapped " in spring- 
time, or from a grape-vine wounded at the same season, a 
copious flow of sap takes place, which continues for a num- 
ber of weeks. The escape of liquid from the vine is com- 
monly termed " bleeding," and while this rapid issue of 
sap is thus strikingly exhibited in comparatively few 
cases, bleeding appears to be a universal phenomenon, one 
that may occur, at least, to some degree, under certain con- 
ditions with every plant. 

The conditions under which sap flows are various, ac- 
cording to the character of the plant. Our perennial 
trees have their annual period of active growth in the 
warm season, and their vegetative functions are nearly 
suppressed during cold weather. As spring approaches 
the tree renews its growth, and the first evidence of change 
witbin is furnished by its bleeding when an opening is 
made through the bark into the young wood. A maple, 
tapped for making sugar, loses nothing until the spring 
warmth attains a certain intensity, and then sap begins to 
flow from the wounds in its trunk. The flow is not con- 
stant, but fluctnates with the thermometer, being more 
copidus when the weather is warm, and falling off or sut 
fering check altogether as it is colder. 

The stem of the living maple is always charged wiUi 
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water, and never more so than in winter.'*' This water ia 
either pnm[ied into the plant, so to speak, by the root* 
power already noticed (p. 248,) or it is generated in the 
trank itseK The water contained in the stem in cold 
weather is undoubtedly that raised from the soil in the 
autumn. That which first flows from an augur-hole, in 
March, may be simply wliat was thus stored in the trunk ; 
but, as the escape of mnip goes on for 14 to 20 days at the 
rate of several gallons per day from a single tree, new 
quantities of water must be continually supplied. That 
these are pumped in from the root is, at first thought, dif- 
ficult to understand, because as we have seen (p. 250) the 
root-power is suspended by a certain low temperature 
(unknown in case of the maple) and the flow of sap often 
b^ins when the ground is covered with one or two feet 
of snow^ and when we cannot su{^se the soil to have a 
higher temperature than it had during the previous win- 
ter months. Nevertheless, it must be that the deeper 
roots are warm enough to be active all the winter through, 
and that they begin their action as soon as the trunk ac- 
quires a temperature, sufficiently high to admit the move- 
ment of water in it. That water may be produced in the 
trunk itself to a slight extent is by no means impossible, 
for chemical changes go on there in spring-time with much 
rapidity, whereby the sugar of the sap is formed. These 
changes have not been sufficiently investigated, however, 
to prove or disprove the generation of water, and we 
must, in any ca^e, assume that it is the root-power which 
chiefly maintains a pressure of liquid in the tree. 
The issue of sap from the maple tree in the sugar-season 

* Experiments made in Tharaud, Saxony, nnder direction of Stoeckhardt 
■how that the proportion of water, both in the bark and wood of trees, varies 
considerablj in different seasons of the year, ranging, in case of the beech, from 
85 to 49 per cent ^f the fVesh-fclled tree. The greatest proportion of water in 
the wood was found in the months of December and January ; in the baric, in 
March to May. The minimum of water in the wood occurred in May, June, and 
July ; in the bark, much irregularity was observed. Chem. Aekertmanr^ ld6(V 
p. 160. 
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is closely connected with the changes of tentperatare thi^ 
take place above ground. The sap begins to flow from a 
cat when the trunk itself is warmed to a cer^in point 
and, in general, the flow appears to be the more rapid the 
warmer the trunk. During warm, clear days, the radiant 
heat of the sun is absorbed by the dark, rough surface of 
the tree most abimdantly ; then the temperature of the 
latter rises most speedily and acquires the greatest eleva- 
tion—even surpasses that of the atmosphere by several 
degrees ; then, too, the yield of sap is most copious. On 
clear nights, cooling of the tree takes place with corre- 
sponding rapidity ; then the snow or surface of the ground 
is frozen, and the flow of sap is checked altogether. 
From trees that have a sunny exposure, sap rims earlier 
and fiister than from those having a cold northern aspect. 
Sap starts sooner from the spiles on the south side of a 
tree than from those towards the north. 

Duchartre, {Comptea Itendus, IX, 754,) passed a vine 
situated in a grapery, out of doors, and back again, 
through holes, so that a middle portion of the stem was 
exposed to a steady winter temperature ranging from 18 
to 10° F., while the remainder of the vine, in the house, 
was suiTounded by an atmosphere of 70*^ F. Under 
these circumstances the buds within developed vigorously, 
but those without remained dormant and opened not a 
day sooner than buds upon an adjacent vine whose stem 
was all out of doors. That sap passed through the cold 
part of the stem was shown by the fact that the interior 
shoots sometimes wilted, but again recovered their turgor, 
which could only happen from the partial suppression and 
renewal of a supply of water through the stem. Payen 
examined the wood of the vine at the conclusion of the 
experiment, and found the starch which it originally con- 
tained to have been equally removed from (he warm and 
the exposed parts. 

That the rate at which sap passed through the stem wa^ 
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influenced 1>y its temperature is a plain deduction from 
the fact that the leaves within were found wilted in the 
morning, while they recovered toward noon, although the 
temperature of the air without remained below freezing. 
The wilting was no doubt chiefly due to the diminished 
power of the stem to transmit water ; the return of the 
leaves to their normal condition was probably the conse- 
quence of the warming of the stem by the sun's radiant 
heat.* 

One mode in which changes of temperature in the trunk 
influence the flow of sap is very obvious. The wood-cells 
contain, not only water, but air. Both are expanded by 
heat, and both contract by cold. Air, especially, under- 
goes a decided change of bulk in this way. Water ex- 
pands nearly one-twentieth in being warmed from 32° to 
212°, and air increases in volume more than one-third by 
the same change of temperature. When, therefore, the 
trunk of a tree is warmed by the sun's heat the air is ex- 
panded, exerts a pressure on the sap, and forces it out of 
any wound made through the bark and wood-cells. It 
only requires a rise of temperature to the extent of a few 
degrees to occasion from this cause alone a considerable 
flow of sap from a large tree. (Hartig.) 

If we admit that water continuously enters the deep-ly- 
mg roots whose temperature and absorbent power must 
remain, for the most part, invariable from day to day, we 
should have a constant slow escape of sap from the trunk 
were the temperature of the latter uniform and sufficiently 
high. This really happens at times during every sugar- 
fleason. When the trunk is cooled down to the freezkig 
point, or near it, the contraction of air and water in the 
tree makes a vacuum there, sap ceases to flow, and air is 



* The tempentnre of the air is not always a enre indication of that of the 
■olid bodies wliich it snrronnds. A thermometer will often rise bj erporare of 
the bulb to tkc direct I'ays of the son, ao or 40^ abore Its indications when in tht 
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sucked in through the spile ; as the trunk becomes heated 
again, the gaseous and liquid contents of the ducts ex^ 
pand, the flow of sap is renewed, and proceeds with in- 
creased rapidity until the internal pressure passes its max« 
imum. 

As the season advances and the soil becomes heated, the 
root-power undoubtedly acts with increased vigor an<l 
larger quantities of water are forced into the trunk, but 
at a certain time the escape of sap from a wound suddenly 
ceases. At this period a new phenomenon supervenes. 
The buds which were formed the previous summer begin 
to expand as the vessels are distended with sap, and finaU 
ly, when the temperature attams the proper range, they 
unfold into leaves. At this point we have a proper mo- 
tion of sap in the tree^ whereas before there was little mo- 
tion at all in the sound trunk, and in the tapped stem the 
motion was towards the orifice and thence out of the tree. 

The cessation of flow from a cut results firom two cir* 
cumstances : first, the vigorous cambial growth, whereby 
incisions in the bark smd wood rapidly heal up ; and sec- 
ond, the extensive evs^oratior that goes on from foliage. 

That evaporation of water from the leaves often pro- 
ceeds more rapidly than it can be supplied by the roots, 
is shown by the facts that the delicate leaves of many 
plants wilt when the soil aDout their roots becomes dry, 
that water is often rapidly sucked into wounds on the 
stems of trees which are covered with foliage, and that 
the proportion of water in the wood of the trees of tem- 
perate latitudes is least in the months of May, June, and 
July. 

Evergreens do not bleed in the spring-time. The oak 
loses little or no sap, and among other trees great diversity 
is noticed as to the amount of water that escapes at a 
wound on the stem. In case of evergreens we have a 
0tem destitute of all proper vascular tissue, and admitting 
a flow of liquid only through the pM'^rations of the wood* 
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cells, wliich, from their content of resinous matters^ 
should imbibe water less readily than other kinds of wood. 
Again, the leaves admit of continual evaporation, and fur- 
nish an outlet to the water The colored heart-wood ex- 
isting in many trees is impervious to water, as shown by 
the experiments of Boucherie and Hartig. Sap can only 
flow through the white, so-called sap-wood. In early June, 
the new shoots of the vine do not bleed when cut, nor 
does sap flow from the wounds made by breaking theiu 
off close to the older stem, although a gash in the latter 
bleeds profusely. In the young bi*anches, there are no 
channels that permit the rapid efflux of water. 

Composition of Sap^ — ^The sap in all cases consists 
chiefly of water. This liquid, as it is absorbed, brings in 
from the soil a small proportion of certain saline matters 
— ^the phosphates, sulphates, nitrates, etc., of the alkalies 
and alkali-earths. It finds in the plant itself its organic 
ingredients. These may be derived from matters stored 
in reserve during a previous year, as in the spring sap of 
trees ; or may be newly formed, as in summer growth. 

The sugar of maple-sap, in spring, is undoubtedly pro- 
duced by the transformation of starch which is found 
abundantly in the wood in winter. According to Hartig, 
(Jour, far Frakt, Ch.j 5, p. 217, 1835,) all deciduous trees 
contain starch in their wood and yield a sweet spring sap, 
while evergreens contain little or no starch. Hartig re- 
ports having been able to procure from the root-wood of 
the horse-chestnut in one instance no less than 26 per cent 
of starch. This is deposited in the tissues during sum- 
mer and autumn to be dissolved for the use of the plant 
in developing new foliage. In evergreens and annual 
plants the organic matters of the sap are derived more di- 
rectly from the foliage itself. The leaves absorb carbonic 
acid and unite its carbon to the elements of water, with 
the production of sugar and other carbohydrates. In the 
leaves, also, probably nitrogen from the nitrates and am* 
15 
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moniansalts gathered by the roots, is united to carboii, hr- 
drogen, and oxygen, in the formation of albuminoids. 

Besides sugar, malic add and minute quantities of al- 
bumin exist in maple sap. Towards the close of the 
sugar-season the sap appears to contain other organic sub- 
stances which render the sugar impure, brown in color, 
and of different flavor* 

It is a matter of observation that maplensugar is whiter, 
purer, and " grains " or crystallizes more readily in diose 
years when spring-rains or thaws are least frequent. This 
fact would appear to indicate that the brown organic 
matters which water extracts from leaf-mould may enter 
the roots of the trees, as is the beUef of practical men. 

The spring-sap of many other deciduous trees of tern?- 
perate climates contains sugar, but while it is cane sugar 
in the maple, in other trees it consists mostly or entirely 
of grape sugar. 

Sugar is the chief organic ingredient in the juice of the 
sugar cane, Indian com, beet, carrot, turnip, and parsnip. 

The sap that flows from the vine and from many culti- 
vated herbaceous plants contains little or no sugar ; in 
that of the vine, gum or dextiin is found in its stead. 

What has already been stated makes evident that we 
cannot infer the quantity of sap in a plant from what may 
run out of an incision, for the sap that thus issues is for 
the most part water forced up from the soil It is equally 
plain that the sap, thus collected, has not the normal 
composition of the juices of the plant ; it must be diluted, 
and must be the more diluted the longer and the more rap* 
idly it flows. 

XJlbricht has made partial analyses of the sap obtained 
from the stumps of potato, tobacco and sun-flow er plants. 
He found that successive portions, collected separately, 
exhibited a decreasing concentration. In sunflower sap, 
gatheire4 iQ Aye successive portions, the liter contained 
the folLowiog quantities (gr^ms) of solid matter; 
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1 2 SI i 

VolatOe substance - 1.45 0.60 0.30 0.25 0.21 

Ash 1.58 1.56 1.18 0.70 0.60 



Total - . . . 3.03 a.l6 1.48 0.95 0.81 

The water which streams from a womid dissolves nnd 
carries forward with it matters, that in the nninjared plant 
would probably suffer a much less rapid and extensive 
translocation. From the stump of a potato-stalk would 
issue by the mere mechanical effect of the flow of water 
substances generated in the leaves whose proper movement 
in the uninjured plant would be downwards into the 
tubers. 

Different kinds •f sap. — ^It is necessary at this point 
4n our discussion to give prominence to the fact that thero 
are different kinds of sap in the plant. As we have seen, 
(p. 267,) the cross section of the plant presents two kinds 
of tissue, the cellular and vascular. These caiTy diffen^nt 
juices, as is shown by their chemical reactions. In the 
cell-tissuea exist chiefly the n<m-nitrogenous principle^ 
sugar, starch, oil, etc. The liquid in these cells, as Sachs 
has shown, commonly contains also organic acids and acid- 
salts, and hence gives a blue color to red litmus. In the 
vascular tissue albuminoids preponderate, and the sap of 
the ducts commonly has an alkaline reaction towards test 
papers. These different kinds of sap are not, however, 
always strictly confined to eitlier tissue. In the root-tips 
and buds of many plants (maize, squash, onion) the i/oung 
(new-formed) cell-tissue is alkaline from the preponderance 
of albuminoids, while the spring sap flowing from the 
ducts and wood of the maple is faintly acid. 

In many plants is found a system of channels (milfc- 
dii cts) independent of the vascular bundles, which contain 
an opaque, white, or yellow juice. This liquid is seen to 
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exude from the broken stem of the milk-weed {AackpiM,) 
of lettuce, or of celandine {Cheiidonium^) and may be 
noticed to gather in drops upon a fresh-cut slice of the 
sweet potato. The milky juice often differs not more 
strikingly in appearance than it does in taete, from the 
transparent sap of the cell-tissue and vascular bundles. 
The former is commonly acrid and bitter, while the latter 
is sweet or simply insipid to the tongue. 

Motion of the Kntrient Natters of the plant.— The 

occasional rapid passage of a current of water upwards 
through the plant must not be confounded with the normal, 
necessary, and often contrary motion of the nutrient mat- 
ters out of which new growth is organized, but is an in- 
dependent or highly subordinate process by which the 
plant adapts itself to the constant changes that are taking 
place in the soil and atmosphere as regards their content 
of moisture. 

A plant supplied with enough moisture to keep its tis- 
sues turgid is in a normal state, no matter whether the 
water within it is nearly free from upward flow or ascends 
rapidly to compensate the waste by evaporation. In both 
cases the motion of the matters dissolved in the sap is 
nearly the same. In both cases the plant developes nearly 
alika In both cases the nutritive matters gathered at the 
root-tips ascend, and those gathered by the leaves descend, 
being distributed to every growing cell ; and these motions, 
are comparatively independent of, and but little influenced 
by, the motion of the water in which they are dissolved* 

The upward Jtow of sap in the plant is confined to the 
vascular bundles, whether these are arranged symmetri- 
cally and compactly, as in exogenous plants, or distributed 
singly through the stem, as in the endogens. This is not 
only seen upon a bleeding stump, but is made evident by 
the oftrobserved fact that colored liquids, when absorbed 
into a plant or cutting, visibly follow the course of the 
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vessels, though they do not commonly penetrate the spira* 
ducts, but ascend in the sieve-cells of the cambium.* 

The rapid supply of water to the foliage of a plants 
either from the roots or from a vessel in which the cut 
stem is immersed, goes on when the cellular tissues of the 
bark and pith are removed or inten-upted, but is at once 
checked by severing the vascular bundles. 

The proper motion of the nutritive matters in the plant 
— of the salts dissolved from the soil and of the organic 
piinciples compounded from carbonic acid, water, and 
nitric acid or ammonia in the leaves — ^is one of dow dif"* 
fusion mostly through the walls of imperforate cells, and 
goes on in all directions. New growth is the formation 
and expansion of new cells into which nutritive substances 
are imbibed^ but not poured through visible passages. 
When closed cells are converted into ducts or visibly com- 
municate with each other by pores, their expansion has 
ceased. Henceforth they merely become thickened by in- 
terior deposition. 

Moyenents of Nutrient Matters in tlie Bark or Rind. 

— ^The ancient observation of what ordinarily ensues when 
a ring of bark is removed from the stem of an exogenous 
tree, led to the erroneous assumption of a formal down- 
ward current of " elaborated " sap in the bark. When a 
cutting from one of our conmion trees is girdled at its 
middle and then placed in circumstances favorable for 
growth, as in moist, warm air, with its lower extremity in 
water, roots form chiefly at the edge of the bark just 
above the removed ring. The twisting, or half-breaking, 
as well as ringing of a layer, promotes the development 
of roots. Latent buds are often called forth on the stems 
of fruit trees, and branches grow more vigorously, by 
making a transverse incision through the bark just below 

* Ab !n 1Tnger*B experiment of placing a hyacinth in the Juice of the pok» 
weed (i%ft)to0ea,) or in Hauler's observations on cattlngs dipped in cherry-Juioi^ 
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th<e point of their issue. 
Girdling a fruit - bearing 
branch of the vine near its 
junction with the older wood 
has the effect of greatly en- 
larging the grapes. It is 
well known that a wide 
wound made on the steni of a 
tree heals up by the fonnation 
of new wood, and commonly 
the growth is most rapid and 
abundant above the cut. 
From these &cts it was con-* 
duded that sap descends in 
the bark, and, not being able 
to pass below a wound, leads 
to* the organization of new 
roots or wood just above it. 

The accompanying illustration, 
ftg, W, represents the baste of a cut- 
tiug froiji an exogenous stem (pear 
or currant) girdled at B and Itept for 
Eome days immersed in water to llie 
depth indicated by the line L. The 
first manifestation of growth is the 
formation o^ a protuberance at the 
lower* edge of the bark, which Is 
known to gardeners as a ccUloiiSy C, 
fhis is an extension of the cellular 
(issue. From the callous sliortly 
appear rootlets, J?, which originate 
from the vascular tissue. Rootlets 
also break from the stem above the 
(pilous and also above the water, if 
the air bo moist. They appear like- 
wise, though ih less nuritiber, beloW 
the girdled place. 

Nearly all the orgjjinic sub- 
stances (earbohydrates, al- 
buminoids, lignin, etc.,) that Fig.O& 
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are formed in a plant are produced in the leaves, 
and must necessarily find tlieir way down to nourish 
the stem and roots. The facts just mentioned demon- 
strate, indeed, that they do go down in the bark. We 
have, however, no proof that there is a downward 
flow of aap. Such a flow is not indicated by a suigle 
fact, for, as we have before seen, the only current of water 
in the uninjured plant is the upward one which results 
from root-action and evaporation, and that is variable and 
mainly independent of the distribution of nutritive matters. 
Closer investigation has shown that the most abundant 
downward movement of the nutrient matters generated 
in the leaves proceeds in the thin-walled sieve-cells of the 
cambium, which, in exogens, is young tissue common to 
the outer wood and the inner bark — which, in fact, unites 
bark and wood. The tissues of the leaves communicate 
directly with, and are a continuation of, the cambium, and 
hence matters formed by the leaves must move most rapid- 
ly in the cambium. If they pass with greatest freedom 
through the sieve-cells, the fact is simply demonstration 
that the latter communicate most directly with those parts 
of the leaf in which the matters they conduct are organized. 

In endogenous plants and in some exogens {Piper mc- 
dium, AmxircmJthus sanguineus) the vascular bundles con- 
taining aeve-cells pass into the pith and are not confined to 
the exterior of the stem. Girdling such plants does not give 
the result above described. With them, roots are formed 
chiefly or entirely at the base of the cutting, (Hanstein,) 
and not above the girdled place. 

In all cases, without exception, the matters organized in 
the leaves, though most readily and abundantly moving 
downwards in the vascular tissues, are not confined to 
them exclusively. When a ring of bark is removed from 
a tree, the new cell-tissues, as well as the vascular, are in- 
terrupted. Notwithstanding, matters are transmitted 
downwards, through the older wood. When but a narrow 
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ring of bark is removed from a cutting, roots often appear 
below the incision, though in less number, and tlie new 
growth at the edges of a wound on the trunk of a tree, 
though most copious above, is still decided below — goes 
on, in fact, all around the gash. 

Both the cell-tissue and the vascular thus admit of the 
transport of the nutritive matters downwanls. In the 
former, the carbohydrates — starch, sugar, inulin — ^the fats, 
and acids, chiefly occur and move. In the large ducts, air is 
contained, except when by vigorous root-action the stem 
is surcharged with water. In the sieve-ducts (cambium) 
are found the albuminoids, though not unmixed with car- 
bohydrates. If a tree have a deep gash cut into its stem, 
(but not reaching to the colored heart- wood,) growth is 
not suppressed on either side of the cut, but the nutritive 
matters of all kinds pass out of a vertical direction 
around the incision, to nourish the new wood above and 
below. Girdling a tree is not fatal, if done in the spring 
or early summer when growth is rapid, provided that the 
young cells, which form externally, are protected from 
dryness and other destructive influences. An artificial 
bark, i e., a covering of cloth or clay to keep the exposed 
wood moist and away from air, saves the tree until the 
wound heals over.* In these cases it is obvious that the 
substances which commonly preponderate in the sieve- 
ducts must pass through the cell-tissue in order to reach 
the p^int where they nourish the growing organs. 

Evidence that nutrient matters also pass upwards in 
the bark is furnished, not only by tracing the course of 
colored liquids in the stem, but also by the fact that unde> 
veloped buds perish in most cases when the stem is gir- 
dled between them and active leaves. In the exceptions 
to this rule, the vascular bundles penetrate the pith, and 

• If the freshly exposed wood be rabbod or wiped with a cloih, whereby th« 
anoist '^rntlu layer (of cells containing nnclei and capable of nr iltiplying) is i» 
iiioTea, no (growth can occur. Bataebaqj^. 
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thereby demonstrate that they are the channels of this 
moYement. A minority of these exceptions again makes 
evident that the sieve-cells are the path of transfer, for, as 
Hanstein has shown, in certain plants (SolanacesB, Asclep- 
iadese, etc.,) sieve-cells penetrate the pith unaccompanied 
by any other elements of the vascular bundle, and girdled 
twigs of these plants grow above as well as beneath the 
wound, although all leaves above the girdled place be cut 
off, so that the nutriment of the buds must come from be« 
low the incision. 

The substances which are organized in the foliage of a 
plant, as well as those which are imbibed by the roots, 
move to any point where they can supply a want. Caiv 
bohydrates pass from the leaves, not only downwards, to 
nourish new roots, but upwards, to feed the Jbuds, flowers, 
and fruit. In case of cereals, the power of the leaves to 
gather and organize atmospheric food nearly or altogether 
ceases as they approach maturity. The seed grows at the 
expense of matters previously stored in the foliage and 
stems (p. 218,) to such an extent that it may ripen quite 
perfectly although the plant be cut when the kernel is in 
the milk, or even earlier, while the juice of the seeds is 
still watery and before starch-grains have begun to form. 

In biennial root-crops, the root is the focus of motion 
for the matters organized by growth during the firat year ; 
but in the second year the stores of the root are com- 
pletely exhausted for the support of flowers and seed, so 
that the direction of the movement of these organized 
matters is reversed. In both years the motion of loater is 
always the same, viz., from the soil upwards to the leaves.* 

The summing up of the whole matter is that the nutri- 



* The motion of water is always upwards because the soil always contains 
more water than the air. If a plant were so situated that its roots should 
steadily lack water while its foliage had an excess of this liquid, it cannot be 
doubted that then the '' sap " would pass down in a regular flow. In this case, 
iMY«»rthcless, the nutrient matters would take their normal course. 

15* 
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en^ substances in the plant ^re not absolutely confined to 
any path, and may move in any direction. The &ct that 
they chiefly.ibllow certain channels, and move in this or 
liiftt direction, is plainly dep^idenli upon the structure 
and arrangement bf the tissues, on the sourcea of uutri- 
inent, andontbe seat of growth or other action. ^ 

"'■■ ' ■ •^^•■■'' ■;" ' it ' 

tBJL CAUSES OF MOTION OF THE VEGETABLE JUIOE& 

Porosity of Tegetable Tissues,— Porosity is an uni- 
versar property of massive bodies. The word porosity 
implies that the molecules or smallest pg-rticles of matter 
are always separated from each other by a certain spacot 
In a multitude of cases bodies are visibly porous. In 
many more we can see no pores, even by the aid of the 
highest magnifying powers of the microscope ; nevertheless 
the fact of porosity is a necessary inference irom anoth^ 
fact which may be observed, viz., that of absorption. A 
fiber of linen, to the unassisted eye, has no pores. Under 
the microscope we find that it is a tubular celi, the borfe 
being much less than the thickness of the walls. By hn- 
meising it in water it swells, becomes more transparent, 
and increases in weight. If the water be colored bj^ solu- 
tiou of indigo or cochineal, the' fiber is visibly penetrated 
by the dye. It is therefore porous,^ not only in the sense 
of having an interior cavity which beteomes visible by a 
high magnifying power, but likewise in having throughout 
its apparently imperforate substance innumerable channels 
in which liquids can freely pass. In like manner, alf the 
vegetable tissues are more or less porous and penetrable 
io water. 

InbiUllon of Liquids by Poroas Bodies.— ^ot only clo 
the tissues of the plant admit of the access of water into 
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thiAr pores, but they forcibly drink in or absorb this liqaid^ 
when it is presented to them in excess, until their pores 
are ML 

When the molecules of the porous body have freedom 
of motion, they separate from each other on imbibing a 
liquid; the body itself swells. Even powdered glass or 
fine sand perceptibly increases in bulk by imbibing water, 
day swdls much more. Gelatinous silica, pectin, gum 
laragacanth, and boiled starch, hold a vastly greater 
amount of water in their pdres. 

In case of vegetable and aiiimal tissues, or membranes, 
we find a greater or less degree of expansibility from the 
same cause, but here the structural connection of the 
molecules puts a limit to their separation, and the result 
of saturating them with a liquid is a state of turgidity 
and tension, which subsides to one of yielding fiabbiness 
when the liquid is partially removed. 

The energy with which vegetable matters imbibe water 
may be gathered from a well-known fact. In granite 
quarries;, long blocks of stone are split out by driving 
plugs of dry wood into holes drilled along the desired line 
of fracture and pouring water over the plugs* The liquid 
penetrates the wood with immense force, and the toughest 
rock is easily broken apart. 

The imbibing power of different tissues and vegetable 
matters is widely diverse. In general, the younger or- 
gans or parts take up water most readily and freely. The 
sap-wood of trees is fir more absorbent than the heart- 
wood and bark, llie cuticle of the leaf is often compara^ 
tively impervious to water. Of the proximate elem^mts 
we have cellulose and i^tarch-grains able to retain, even 
when aii^dry, 10-15" |„ of water. Wax; and the solid fats^ 
as well as resins, on the contrary, do not greatly attract 
water, and cannot easily be wetted with it. They render 
oellulose, which l:as been impregnated with them, unab* 
sorbent* 
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Those vegetable substances which ordinarily manifest 
the greatest absorbent power for water, are pectin, pectic 
and pectosic acids, vegetable mucilage, bassorin, and al- 
bumin. In the living plant the protoplasmic membrane 
exhibits great absorbent power. Of mineral matters, 
gelatinous silica (Exp. 58, p. 123) is remarkable on account 
of its attraction for water. 

Not only do different substances thus exhibit unlike ad- 
hesion to water, but the same substance deports itself va- 
riously towards different liquids. 

100 parts of dry ox-bladder were found by Liebig to 
absorb during 24 hours : — 

268 parts of pure Water. 
133 " " Saturated brine. 
38 " « Alcohol (84» I,.) 
17 ** " Bone-oiL 

A piece of dry leather will absorb either oil or water, 
and apparently with equal avidity. If, however, oiled 
leather be immersed in water, the oil is gradually and 
perfectly displaced, as the farmer well knows from his ex- 
perience with greased boots. India-rubber, on the other 
hand, is impenetrable to water, while oil of turpentine is 
imbibed by it in large quantity, causing the caoutchouc 
to swell up to a pasty mass many times its original bulk. 

The absorbent power is influenced by the size of the 
pores. Other things being equal, the finer these are, the 
greater the force with which a liquid is imbibed. This is 
shown by what has been learned from the study of a 
kind of pores whose effect admits of accurate measure- 
ment. A tube of glass, with a narrow, uniform caliber, is 
such a pore. In a tube of 1 millimeter, (about Vs of an 
inch) in diameter, water rises 30 mm. In a tube of ^V niil- 
limeter, the liquid ascends 300 nmL, (about 11 inches) ; 
and in a tube of yj^ mm. a column of 3,000 mm. is sus- 
tained. In porous bodies, like chalk, plaster stucco, closely 
packed ashes or starch, Jamin found that water 
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absorbed with force enough to overcome the pressure of 
the atmosphere from three to six times ; in other words— 
to sustain a column of water in a wide tube 100 to 200 ft. 
high, {Comptes Sefidus, 50, p. 311.) 

Absorbent power is influenced by temperature. Wami 
water is absorbed by wood more quickly and abundantly 
than cold. In cold water starch does not swell to any 
striking or even perceptible degree, although considerable 
liquid is imbibed. In warm water, however, the case is 
remarkably altered. The starch-grains are forcibly burst 
open, and a paste or jelly is formed that holds many times 
its weight of water. (Exp. 27, p. 65.) On freezing, the 
particles of water are mostly withdrawn from their adhe- 
sion to the starch. The ascent of liquids in narrow tubes 
whose walls are unabsorbent, is, on the contrary, dimin- 
ished by a rise of temperature. 

Adhesive or Capillary Attraetioii.— The absorption of 
a liquid into the cavities of a porous body, as well as its 
rise in a narrow tube, are but expressions of the general 
fact that there is an attraction between the molecules of 
the liquid and the solid. In its simplest manifestation 
this attraction exhibits itself as Adhesion, and this term 
we shall employ to designate the kind of force under con- 
sideration. If a clean plate of glass be dipped in water, 
the liquid touches, and sticks to, the glass. On withdraw- 
ing the glass, a film of water comes away with it. If two 
squares of glass be set up together upon a plate, so that 
they shall be in contact at their vertical edges on one side, 
and one-eighth of an inch apart on the other, it will be 
seen, on pouring a little water upon the plate, that this 
liquid rises in the space between them several inches or 
feet where they are in very near proximity, and curves 
downwards to their base where the interval is large. 

Capillary attractioTi — ^the conunon designation of the 
force that causes liquids to rise in fine tubes — ^is the same 
adhesion which is manifested in all the cases of absoi^ 
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tion, which have been alluded to. In many phenomena 
of absorption, however, chemical affinity appears to super- 
vene with more or less vigor. 

Adhesive attraction is not manifested universally be« 
twe^i solids and liquids, as already hinted. Glass dipped 
in mercury is not touched or wetted by it, and when a 
capillary tube is plunged in this liquid, we see no rise, but 
a depression within the bore. A greased glass tube de- 
ports itself similarly towards water. 

AdhesiM nay be a Cause of Continual Moyenent un- 
der certain circumstances. When a new cotton wick is 
dipped into oil, the motion of the oil may bo followed by 
the eye, as it slowly ascends, until the pores are filled. 
At this moment the adhesive attraction between cotton 
and oil is satisfied, and motion ceases. Any cause which 
removes oil from the pores at the apex of the wick will un« 
satisfy their attraction and disturb the equilibrium which 
had been established between the solid and the liquid. A 
burning match held to the wick, by its heat destroys the 
oil, molecule after molecule, and this process becomes per* 
manent when the wick is lighted. As the pores at the 
base of the flame give up oil to the latter, they fill them- 
selves again from the pores beneath, and the motion thus 
set up propagates itself to the oil in the vessel below and 
continues as long as the flame burns or the oil holds out. 

In this process, the pores, if of the same material and 
of equal size, exert everywhere an equal attraction for 
the molecules of oil. The wick, above, contains indeed 
lessoil.than below, for two reasons. In the first place, 
gravitation^ or the earth?s attraction, acts most power- 
fully on the oil below, and secondly, time is required 
for the particles of oil to pass upwards, and they cannot 
reach the summit as rapidly as they might be consumed* 
We get a further indight into the nature of this motion 
when we consider what happens after the oil has all been 
tucked up into the wick. Shortly thereafter the dimen- 
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iioiis of tbe flame are seen to dimini^ It does not, how«( 
ever go out, but bums on for a time with continually ie* 
creasing vigor. When the supply of liquid in the porcua 
body is insafllcient to saturate the latter, there is still the 
same tendency to equalization and equilibrium. If, at 
last, when -the flame expires, because the combustion of 
the oil falls below that rate which is needful to generate 
heat sufficient to decompose it, the wick be placed in con- 
tact nt a single point, with another dry wick of equal 
mass and porosity, the oil remaining in the first will enter 
again: into motion, will pass into the second wick, from 
pore: to pore, uutil equilibrium is again restored and the 
oil has been shared equally between theuu 
■ In case of water contained in the cavities of a porous 
bodyj evapoi*ation from the surface of the latter becomes 
remotely the cause of a continual upward motion of the 
liquid. 

Th^ exhalation of water as vapor from the foliage of a 
plant thus necessitates the entrance of water as liquid at 
the roots^ and maintains a flow of it in the sap^ucts, or 
causes it to pass by absorption from cell to celL 
):Li4«M Diffusion* — The movements that proceed in 
plants, when exhalation is out of the question, viz., such 
asBre ml&nifeisted in the stump of a vine cemented into a 
^uage, (fig. 43, p. 248,) are not to be accounted for by 
capillarity or mere absorptive force linder the conditions 
as yet noticed. To approach their elucidation we require 
to dkttend to other considerations. 

nT^e particles of many different kinds of liquids attract 
each othen Watw and alcohol may be mixed together 
in all propoi-tions in virtue of their adhesive attraction. 
If we fill a vial with water to the rim and careftilly lower 
it to the bottom of a tall jar of alcohol, we shall find after 
some hours that alcohol has penetrated the vial, and water 
ha^ passed out into the jar, notwithstanding the latter 
Squid is considerably heavier than the former. If the war 
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ter be colored by indigo or cherry ji ice, its motion mnj: 
be followed by the eye, and after a certain lapse of time 
the water and alcohol will be seen ta have become uni- 
forndy mixed throughout the two vessels. This manifesta* 
tion of adhesive attraction is termed Liquid Diffusion. 

What is true of two liquids likewise holds for two. 
solutions, i. e., for two solids made liquid by the action of 
a solvent. A vial filled with colored brine, or syrup, and 
placed in a vessel of water, will discharge its contents in- 
to the latter, itself receiving water in return ; and this mo- 
tion of the liquids will not cease until the whole is uni-> 
form in composition, i. e., until every molecule of salt or 
sugar is equally attracted by all the molecules of water. 

When several or a large number of soluble substances 
are placed together in water, the diffusion of each one 
throughout the entire liquid will go on in the same way 
until the mixture is homogeneous. 

Lifviil Difltasien may be a Cause of Contianal Nore- 

nent whenever circumstances produce continual disturb 
ances in the composition of a solution or in that of a mix- 
ture of liquids. 

If into a mixture of two liquids we introduce a solid 
body which is able to combine chemically with, and solid* 
ify one of the liquids, the molecules of this liquid will be* 
gin to move toward the solid body from all points, and 
this motion will cease only when the solid is able to com- 
bine with no more of the one liquid, or no more remains, 
for it to unite with. Thus, when quicklime is placed in a 
miscture of alcohol and water, the water is in time com* 
pletcly condensed in the lime, and the alcohol is rendered 
anhydrous. 

Rale of DUnision. — ^The rate of diffusion varies witli 
the nature of the liquids ; if solutions, with their degree 
of concentration and with the temperature. 

Colloids and Crystalloids. — ^There is a class of bodies 
whose molecules are singularly inactive in many respoot% 
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And have, when dissolved in water or other liquid, a very 
Jow capacity for diffusive motion. These bodies are 
teimed Colloids* and are characterized by swelling up or 
uniting with water to bulky masses (hydrates) of gelati- 
nous consistence, by inability to crystallize, and by teeble 
and poorly-defined chemical affinities. Starch, dextrin, 
the gums, the uncrystallized albuminoids, pectin and pectio 
acid, gelatin (glue), tannin and gelatinous silica, are col- 
loids. Opposed to these, in the properties just specified, 
are those bodies which crystaUize^ such as saccharose, glu- 
cose, oxalic, citric, and tartaric acids, and the ordinary 
salts. 

Other bodies which have never been seen to crystaUize 
have the same high difiiisive rate ; hence the class is term- 
ed by Graham Cry8talloid9,\ 

Colloidal bodies, when insoluble, are capable of imbib- 
ing liquids, and admit of liquid diffusion through their 
molecular interspaces. Insoluble crystalloids are, on the 
other hand, impenetrable to liquids in this sense. The 
colloids swell up more or lew, often to a great bulk, from 
absorbing a liquid : the voHme of a crystalloid remains 
unchanged. 

In his study of the rates c^f diffusion of various sub- 
stances, dissolved in water to the extent of one per cent 
of the liquid, Graham found tlK luUowing 



TBOXIMATE TIMES 0^ 


•CQTTAL DIFFUSION. 


Chlorhydric acid. 


•»ystalloid 


, 1. 


Chloride of sodium. 


(( 


2^ 


Sugar (cane,) 


u 


7. 


Sulphate of magnesia, 


u 

> 


7. 


Albumen, 


v>lloid. 


49. 


Caramel, 


C( 


98. 



• From two Greek words which aignity glne-lUr^. 

t We have already employed the word OiystaUoiii to disrta^rvvAt the amor 
phone alhnminoids from their modiflcations or comi>iip^tir<i\s wmca rnt wnt ILt 
aspect of crystals, (p. 107.) This use of the word wan pro/XHKrrt *r l*.'^'eU li 
1863. Graham liad employed it, as opposed to colloid iVl. U\/'U^u)M9f 
be Iband that N&geli^s ciystalloids are crystalloid in OfiMui \ seuc. 
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The table shows .that the diffusiye activity of chloi^ 
hydric acid through water is 98 times as great as that of 
caramel, (see p. 73, Exp. 29). In other words, a molecule 
of the acid will travel 98 times as far in a given time sl9 
the molecule of caramel. 

Osmose,* or Membrane Difflisioii.— When two miscible 
liquids or solutions are separated by a porous diaphragm, 
the phenomena of diffusion (whbh depend upon the mu^ 
tual attraction of the molecules of the different liquids or 
dissolved substances), are complicated with those of im- 
bibition or capillarity, and of chemical affinity. Tiie ad* 
hesive or other force which the septum is able to exert 
apon the liquid molecules supervenes upon the mere dif* 
fusive tendency, and the movements may suffer remarka- 
ble modifications. 

If we should separate pure water and a solution of 
common salt by a membrane upon whose substance these 
liquids could exert no action, the diffusion would proceed 
to the same result as were the membrane absent. Mole- 
cules of water would penetrate the membrane on one side 
and molecules of salt on the other, until the liquid should 
become alike on both. Should the water move faster than 
the salt, the volume of the brine would increase, and that 
of the water woilld correspondingly diminish. Were the 
membrane fixed in its place, a change of level of the liqr 
uids would occur. Graham has observed that common 
salt actually diffuses into water, through a thin membrane 
of ox-bladder deprived of its outer muscular coating, at 
very nearly the same rate as when no membrane is inter- 
posed. 

Dutrochet was the first to study the phenomena of 
membrane diffusion. He took a glass funnel with a long 
and slender neck, tied a piece of bladder over the wide 
opening, inverted it, poured in brine until the funnel wai 



• From a Greek word meaning: impolsioiL 
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filled to the neck, and immersed the bladder in a vessel of 
Water. He saw the liquid rise in the narrow tube and fall 
in the outer vessel. He designated the i)assage of water 
into the ftmnel ns endosmose^ or inward propulsion. At 
the same time he found the water surrounding the funnel 
to acquire the taste of salt. The outward transfer of salt 
was his exosmose. The more general word, Osmose, ex- 
presses both phenomena ; we may, however, employ Du- 
tarochet's terms to designate the direction oi osmose. 

Osmometer.^- When the apparatus employed by Du- 
trochet is so constructed that the size of 
the narrow tube has a known relhtion 
to, is, for example, exactly yV that of the 
membrane, and the narrow tube itself is 
provided M'ith a millimeter scale, we 
have the Osmometer of Graham, fig. 67. 
The ascent or descent of the liquid in 
the tube gives a measure of the amount 
of osmose, provided the hydrostatic pres- 
sure is counteriK)ised by making the level 
of the liquid within and without equal, 
for which purpose, water is poured into 
or removed from the outer vessel. 
Graham designates the increase of vol- 
ume in the osmometer dispositive osmose^ 
cr simply osmose, and distinguishes the 
fall of liquid in the narrow tube as negd- ^ig» 67. 
tive osmose. 

In the figure, the external vessel h intended for tlic reception of wa- 
ter. The fanijcl-sh:iped interior vessel is closed below witii membrane, 
and stands upon a shelf of perforated zinc for support. The graduated 
tube fits the neck of the funnel by a ground joint 

Action of the Menbraiie*^ — ^When the membrane itself 
has an attraction for one or more of the substances between 
which it is interposed, then the rate, amount, and even di- 
rection, of diffusion may be greatly changed. 
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Water is imbibed by the membrane of bladder mncli 
more fireely than alcohol ; on the other hand, a film of 
collodion (nitro-cellulose left from the evaporation of its 
solution in ether,) is penetrated much more easily by alco- 
hol than by water. If now these liquids be separated by 
bladder, the apparent flow will be towards the alcohol ; 
but if a membrane of collodion divide them, the more 
rapid motion will be into the water. 

When a vigorous chemical action is exerted upon the 
membrane by the liquid or the dissolved matters, osmose 
is greatly heightened. In experiments with a septum of 
porous earthenware (porcelain biscuit,) Graham found 
that in case of neutral organic bodies, as sugar and alco- 
hol, or neutral salts, Uke the alkali-chlorides and nitrates, 
very little osmose is exhibited, L e., the diffusion is not 
perceptibly greater than it would be in absence of the 
porous diaphragm. 

The acids, — oxalic, nitric, and chlorhydiic, — ^manifest a 
sensible but still moderate osmose. Sulphuric and phos- 
phoric acids, and salts having a decided alkaline or acid 
reaction, viz., acid oxalate of potash, phosphate of soda, 
and carbonates of potash and soda, exhibit a still more 
vigorous osmose. For example, a solution of one part of 
carbonate of potash in 1,000 parts of water gains volume 
rapidly, and to one part of the salt that passes into the 
water 500 parts of water enter the solution. 

In all cases where diffusion is greatly modified by a 
membrane, the membrane itself is strongly attacked and 
altered, or dissolved, by the liquids. When animal mem 
brane is used, it constantly undergoes decomposition and 
its osmotic action is exhaustible. In case earthenware H 
employed as a diaphragm, lime and alumina are always 
found in the solutions upon which it exerts osmose. 

Graham asserts that to induce osmose in bladder, the 
chemical action on the membrane must be different on the 
two sides, and apparently not in degree only, but ^9C in 
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kind, viz., ah alkaline action on tbe albuminoid substance 
of tbe membrane on the one side, and an acid action on 
the other. The water appears alway^i to accumulate on 
the alkaline or basic side of the membrane. Hence with 
an alkaline salt, like carbonate of potash, in the osmometer, 
and water outside, the flow is inwards ; but with an acid 
in the osmometer, there is negative osmose or the flow is 
outwards, the liquid then fallinpr in the tube. 

Osmotic activity is most highly manifested in such salts 
as easily admit of dieconiiposition with the setting free of 
a pai-t of their acid, or alkali. 

Hydration of the nembrane. — ^It is remarkable that 
the rapid osmose of carbonate of potash and other alkali* 
salts is greatly interfered with by common salt, is, in fact, 
reduced to almost nothing by an equal quantity of this 
substance. In this case it is probable that the physical 
effect of the salt in diminishing the power of the membrane 
to imbibe water (p. 348,) operates in a sense inverse to, and 
neutralizes the chemical action of the carbonate. In fact, 
the osmose of the carbonate, as well as of all other salts, 
acid or alkaline, may be due to their effect in modifying 
the hydration'^ or power of the membrane to imbibe the 
liquid which is the vehicle of their motion. Graham sug- 
gests this view as an eiplanation of the osmotic Influence 
of colloid membranes, and it is not unlikely that in case 
of earthenware, the chemical action may exert its effect 
indirectly, viz., by producing hydrated silicates from the 
burned clay, which are truly colloid and analogous to ani- 
mal membranes in respect of imbibition. Graham has 
shown a connection between the hydrating effect of acids 
and alkalies on colloid membranes and their osmotic rate. 

" It is well known that fibrin, albumin and animal mem- 
brane,swell much more in very dilute acids and alkalies, than 
in pure water. On the other hand, when the proportion of 



^ In case tPoUr is employed as the liquid. 
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acid or alkali is carried beyond a point peculiar to each 
substance, contraction of the colloid takes place. The 
colloids just named acquire the power of combining with 
an increased proportion of water and of forming liigher 
gelatinous hydrates in consequence of contact with dilute 
acid or alkaline reagents. Even parchment-paper is m6re 
elongated in an alkaline solution than in pure water. 
When thus hydrated and dilated, the colloids present an 
extreme osmotic sensibility." 

An illustration of membrane-diffusion which is highly 
instructive and easy to produce, is the following: 

A cavity is scooped out in a carrot, as in fig; 68, so that 

I the sides remain i inch or so thick, and a 

' quantity of dry, crushed sugar is introduced ; 

after some time, the previously dry sugar will 

be converted into a syrup by withdrawing 

water from the flesh of the carrot. At the 

same time the latter will visibly shrink from 

the loss of a portion of its liquid contents* In 

this case the small portions of juice moistening 

'^* the cavity form a strong solution with the 

sugar in contact with them, into which water diffuses from 

the adjoining cells. Doubtless, also, sugar penetrates the 

parenchyma of the carrot. 

In the same manner, sugar, when sprinkled over thin- 
skinned fruits, shortly forms a syrup with the water which 
it thus withdraws from them, and salt packed with fresh 
meat runs to brine by the exosmose of the juices of the 
flesh. In these cases the fruit and the meat shrink as a 
result of the loss of water. 

Graham observed gum tragacanth, which is insoluble in 
water, to cause a rapid passage of water through a mem- 
brane in the same manner from its power of imbibition, 
although here there could be no exosmose or outward 
movement. 

The application of these facts and principles to explain- 
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ing tbe moYements of the liquids of the plant is obvious. 
The cells and the tissues composed of cells furnish pre- 
cisely the conditions for the manifestation of motion by 
the imbibition of liquids and by shnple diffusion^ as well as 
by osmose. The constant disturbances needful to main* 
tain constant motion are to be found in fully adequate de* 
gree in the chemical changes that accompany the process- 
es of nutrition. Tbe substances that normally exist in the 
vegetable cells are numerous, and they suffer remarkable 
transfoi-mations both in chemical constitution and in physi- 
cal properties. The rapidly diffusible salts that are pre- 
sented to the plant by the soil, and the equally diffusible 
sugar and organic acids that are generated in the leaf-cells, 
ar^, in part, converted into the sluggish, soluble colloids, 
soluble starch, dextrin, albumin, etc., or are deposited as 
solid matters in the cells or upon their wsdls. llius the 
diffhsible contents of the plant not only, but the mem- 
branes which occasion and direct osmose, are subject to 
perpetual alterations in their nature. More than this, the 
plant grows ; new cells, new membranes, new propoitiors 
of soluble and diffusible matters, are unceasingly brought 
into existence. Imbibition in the cell-membranes and 
their solid, colloid contents. Diffusion in the liquid con • 
tents of the individual cells, and Osmose between the liq • 
uids and dissolved matters and the membranes, or colloid 
contents of the cells, must imavoidably take place. 

That we cannot follow the details of these kinds of ac- 
tion in the plant does not invalidate the fact of their opera- 
tion. The plant is so complicated and presents such a 
number and variety of changes in its growth, that we can 
never expect to understand iall its mysteries. From what 
has been briefly explained, we can comprehend some of 
the more striking or obvious movements that proceed in 
the vegetable organism. 

Absorption and Osmose In Germination.— The absorp- 
tion of water by the seed is the first step in Germination. 
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The coats of tbe dry seed when put into the moist soQ 
imbibe this liquid which follows the cell-walls, from cell 
to cell, until these membranes are saturated and swollen. 
At the same time these membranes occasion or permit os- 
mose into the cell-cavities, which, dry before, become dis- 
tended with liquid. The soluble contents of the cells or 
the soluble results of the transformation of their organized 
matters, diffuse from cell to cell in their passage to the ex- 
panding embryo. 

The qnantity of water imbibed by the air-dry seed commonly amounts 
to 50 and may exceed 100 per cent. R. Hoffmann has made observations 
on this subject, (Vs. St.^ VII, p. 50.) The absorption was usually com- 
plete in 48 or 72 hours, and was as follows in case of certain agricultural 
plants :— 



Mustard 8.0 

Millet 25.0 

Maise 44.0 

Wheat 45.5 

Buckwheat 46.8 

Barley 48.2 

Turnip 51.0 

Rye 57.7 



RrcenL 

Oats 59.8 

Hemp ; 60.0 

Kidney Bean 96.1 

Horse Beau 104.0 

Pea .106.8 

Clover. 117.6 

Beet 120.5 

White Clover 126.7 



Root-Actloilf — ^Absorption at the roots is unquestiona- 
bly an osmotic action exercised by the membrane that 
bounds the young rootlets and root-hairs externally. In 
principle it does not differ from the absorption of water 
by the seed. The mode in which it occasions the surpris- 
ing phenomena of bleeding or rapid flow of sap from a 
wound on the trunk or larger roots is doubtless essentially 
as Hofmeister first elucidated by expeiiment. 

Thi&floto proceeds in the ducts and intercommunicating 
wood-cells. Between these and the soil intervenes loose 
cell-tissue surrounded by a compacter epidermis. Osmose 
takes place in the epidermis with such energy as not only 
to distend to its utmost the cell-tissue, but to cause the 
water of the cells to JUter through their walls, and thus 
gain access to the ducts. T^e latter are fomied in young 
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cambialtissue, and when new, are very delicate in their walls. 
Fig. 69 represents a simple apparatus by Sachs for imi- 
tating the supposed mechanism and process of Koot-ac- 
tion. In the fig., g g represents a short, wide, open glass 
tube : at a. the tube is tied over and securely 
's bladder; it is then 
^ar, and the other end, 
ner by a piece of parch- 
nally a cap of India- 
3k a narrow, bent glass 
I over ft. (These join- 
carefully and firmly.) 
ift empty of liquid, and 
in a vessel of water, as 
ents a root-cell whoso 
exterior wall (cuti- 
cle,) a, is less pene- 
trable under pressure 
than its interior, h ; 
r corresponds to a 
duct of vascular tis- 
sue, and the sur- 
rounding water takes 

„, ^^ the place of that 

Fig. 69. . .^ . , 

existmg m the pores 

of the soil. The water shortly penetrates the cell, (7, 
distends the previously flabby membranes, under the ac- 
cumulating tension filters through h into r, and rises in 
the tube ; where in Sachs' experiment it attained a height 
of 4 or 5 inches in 24 to 48 hours, the tube, r, being about 
5 millimeters wide and the area of ft, 700 sq. mm. When 
we consider the vast root-surface exposed to the soil, in 
case of a vine, and tbat myriads of rootlets and root-hairs 
unite their action in the comparatively narrow stem, wc 
must admit that the apparatus above figured gives us '^ 
very satisfactory glance into the causes of bleeding. 
16 
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RaiMd MotloB of Sap 1b the Stem,— In the stem of the 
phint we have commonly a resistance to root-action, so far 
as a flow of liquid is concerned. The ducts and sieve* 
cells, — ^in conifers, the wood-cells — ^though oflenng visibly 
continuous channels for the transmission of juices, are 
nevertheless in most cases extremely small, and while they 
raise liquids with enormous capillary force, they retain 
them with the same force, and continuous motion can only 
be the result of a correspondingly energetic disturbance. 
The root-action which can sustain a column of mercury 
many inches, or one of water many feet high, in a wide 
tube, is greatly neutralized by capillarity as we ascend the 
stem from the root, or the root from its young extremities. 
Boot-action is, however, unsteady in its operation, and 
when it declines from any cause, it is capillarity which acts 
rapidly within the ducts and visible channels to supply 
waste by evaporation. 

MotioB of NntritiTc or Dissolved Natters: Selectire 
Power of the PlaBt.— Hie motion of the substances that 
enter the plant from the soil in a state of solution and of 
those organized within the plant is to a great degree sep- 
arate from and independent of that which the water itself 
takes. At the same time that water is passing upwards 
through the plant to make good the waste by evaporation 
from the foliage, sugar or otiier carbohydrate generated 
in the leaves is diffusing against the water, and finding its 
way down to the very root-tips. This diffusion takes place 
mostly in the cell-tissue, and is undoubtedly greatly aided 
by osmose, i e., by the action of the membranes them- 
selves. The very thickening of the cell-walls by the dep- 
osition of cellulose would indicate an attraction for the 
material from which cellulose is organized. The same 
transfer goes on simultaneously in all directions, not only 
into roots and stem, but into the new buds, into flowers 
and fruit. We have considered the tendency to equaliza- 
tion between two masses of liquid separated from eacl^ 
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Other by penetrable membranes. This tendency makes 
valid for the organism of the plant the law that demand 
creates supply. In two contiguous cells, one of which 
contains solution of sugar, and the other, solution of ni- 
trate of potash, these substances must diffuse until they 
ar« mingled equally, unless, indeed, the membranes or some 
other substance present exerts an opposing and preponder- 
ating attraction. 

In the simplest phases of diffusion each substance is to 
a certain degree independent of every other. Nitrate of 
potash dissolved in the water of the soil must diffuse into 
the root-cells of a plant if it be absent from the sap of this 
root-cell and the membrane permit its passage. When 
the root-cell has acquired a certain proportion of nitrate 
of potash, a proportion equal to that in the soil-water, the 
nitrate cannot enter it any more. So soon as a molecule 
of the salt has gone on into another cell or been removed 
from the sap by any chemical transformation, then a mol»3- 
cule may and must enter from without. 

Silica is much more abundant in grasses and cereals than 
in leguminous plants. In the former it exists to the extent 
of about 25 parts in 1,000 of the air-dry foliage, wliile the 
leaves and stems of the latter contain but 3 parts. (See 
Wolff's Table in Appendix.) When these crops grow side 
by side, their roots are equally bathed by the same soit 
water. Silica enters both alike, and, so far as regards it- 
self, brings the cell-contents to the same state of saturar 
tion that exists in the soil. The cereals are able to dispose 
of silica by giving it a place in the cuticular cells ; the 
leguminous crops, on the other hand, cannot remove it 
from their juices ; the latter remain saturated, and thus 
further diffusion of silica from without becomes impossi- 
ble except as room is made by new growth. It is in this 
way that we have a rational and adequate explanation of 
the selective power of the plant, as manifested in its de- 
portment towards the medium that invests its roots. The 
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Bame principles govern the transfer of matters from cell 
to cell, or from organ to organ, within the plant. Whero- 
ever there is unlike composition of two miscible juices, 
difTnsion is thereby set up, and proceeds as long ns the 
cause of disturbance lasts, provided impenetrable mem- 
branes do not intervene. The rapid movement of water 
goes on because there is great loss of this liquid ; the slow 
motion of silica is a consequence of the little use that arises 
for it in the plant. 

Strong chemical affinities may be. overcome by osmose.. 
Graham long ago observed the decomposition of alum 
(sulphate of alumina and potash,) by mere diffusion ; its 
sulphate of potash having a higher diffusive rate than its 
sulphate of alumina. In the same manner acid sulphate 
of potash, put in contact with water, separates into sul- 
phate of potash and free sulphuric acid. 

We have seen (pp. 170-1) that the plant when vegetat- 
ing in solutions of salts, is able to decompose them. It 
separates the components of nitrate of potash — appropriat- 
ing the acid and leaving the base to accumulate in the 
liquid. It resolves chloride of ammonium,— 'taking up am- 
monia and rejecting the chlorine. The action in these 
cases, we cannot definitely explain, but our analogies 
leave no doubt as to the general nature of the agencies 
that cooperate to such results. 

The albuminoids in their usual form are colloid bodies 
and very slow of diffusion through liquids. They pass a 
membrane of nitrocellulose somewhat (Schumachei) ; but 
can scarcely penetrate parch ment-pnper. (Graham.) In 
the plant they are found chiefly in the sieve-cells and ad- 
joining parts of the cambium. Since for their production, 
they undoubtedly require the concourse of a carbohydrate 
and a nitrate, they are not unlikely generated in the cam- 
bium itself, for here the descending carbohydrates from 
the foliage come in contact with the nitrates as they rise 
from the soiL On the other hand, the albuminoids be 
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oome more diffusible in some of their combinations. 
Schumacher asserts that carbonates and phosphates of the 
alkalies considerably increase the osmose of albumin 
through membranes of nitrocellulose, {Phyaik der Pflanze^ 
p. 128.) It is probable that those combinations or modi> 
fications of the albuminoids which occur in the soluble 
crystalloids of aleurone (p. 105,) and haemoglobin (p. 97,) 
are highly diffusible. The fact of their having the form 
of crystals is of itself presumptive evidence of this view, 
which deserves to be tested by experiment. 

Gaseous bodies, especially the carbonic acid and oxygen 
of the atmosphere, which have free access to the intercel- 
lular cavities of the foliage, and which are for the most 
part the only contents of the larger ducts, may be dis- 
tributed throughout the plant by osmose after having been 
dissolved in the sap or otherwise absorbed by the cell- 
contents. 

Inflnence of the Membraiies. — ^The sharp separation 
of unlike juices and soluble matters in the plant indicates 
the existence of a remarkable variety and range of ad^ 
hesive attractions. In orange-colored flowers we see upon 
microscopic examination that this tint is produced by the 
United effect of yellow and red pigments which are con- 
tained in the cells of the petals. One cell is filled 
-w-ith yellow pigment, and the adjoining one with red, 
but these two colors are never contained in the same 
celL In fruits we have coloidng matters of great tinc- 
torial power and freely soluble in water, but they never 
forsake the cells where they appear, never wander into 
the contiguous parts of the plant. In the stems and 
leaves of the dandelion, lettuce, and many other plants, 
a white, milky, and bitter juice is contained, but it is 
strictly confined to certain special channels and never 
visibly passes beyond them. The loosely disposed cells 
of the interior of leaves contain grains of chlorophyll, 
but this substance does not appear in the epidermal cells, 
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those of the stomata excepted. Sachs found that solution 
of indigo quickly entered the roots of a seedling bean, 
but required a consideiable time to penetrate the stem, (p. 
239.) Hallier, in his experiments on the absorption of 
colored liquids by plants, noticed in all cases, when leaves 
or green stems were immersed in solution of indigo, or 
black-cherry juice, that these dyes readily passed into and 
colored the epidermis, the vascular and cambial tissue, 
and the parenchyma, of the leaf-veins, keeping strictly to 
the cell-walls, but in no instance communicated any color 
to the cells containing chlorophylL (Phytopathologies 
Leipzig^ 1808, p. 07.) We must infer that the coloring 
matters either cannot penetrate the cells that are occupied 
with chlorophyll, or else are chemically transformed into 
colorless substances on entering them. 

Sachs has shown in numerous instances thnt the juices 
of the sieve-cells and cambial tissue are alkaline, while 
those of the adjoining cell-tissue are acid when examined 
by test-paper. {Exp, Pht/s, der Pftamen^ p. 394.) 

When young and active cells are moistened with solu- 
tion of iodine, this substance penetrates the cellulose 
without producing visible change, but when it acts upon 
the protoplasm, the latter separates from the outer cell- 
wall and collapses towards the center of the cavity, :3 if 
its contents passed out, without a corresponding endos- 
mose being possible, (p. 224.) 

We may conclude from these facts that the membranes 
of the cells are capable of effecting and maintaining the 
separation of substances which have considerable attiac- 
tions for each other, and obviously accomplish this result 
by exerting themselves superior attractive or repulsive 
force. 

The influence of the membrane must vary in character 
with those alterations in its chemical and structural consti- 
tution which result from growth or any other cause. It is 
thus, in part, that the assimilation of external f >od by the 
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plant is directed, now more to one class of proximate in- 
gredients, as the carbohydrates, and now to another, as the 
albuminoids, although the supplies of food presented are 
uniform both in total and relative quantity. 

If a slice of red-beet be washed and put into water, the 
pigment which gives it color does not readily dissolve and 
diffuse out of the cells, but the water remains colorless for 
several days. The pigment is, however, soluble in water, 
as is seen at once by crushing the beet, whereby the cells 
are forcibly broken open and their contents displaced. 
The cell-membranes of the uninjured root are thus appar- 
ently able to withstand the solvent power of water upon 
the pigment and to restrain the latter from diffusive mo- 
tion. Upon subjecting the slice of beet to cold until it is 
thoroughly frozen, and then placing it in warm water so 
that it quickly thaws, the latter is immediately and deeply 
tinged with red. The sudden thawing of the water with- 
in the pores of the cell-membrane has in fact so altered 
them, that they can no longer prevent the diffusive ten- 
dency of the nigment. (Sachs.) 

§4. 
MECHANICAL EFFECTS OF OSMOSE ON THE PLANT. 

The osmose of water from without into the cells of the 
plant, whether occurring on the root-surface, in the buds, 
or at any intermediate point where chemical changes are 
going on, cannot fail to exercise a great mechanical influ- 
ence on the phenomena of growth. Root-action, for ex- 
ample, being, as we have seen, often sufficient to oven^ome 
a considerable hydrostatic pressure, might naturally be 
expected to accelerate the development of buds and young 
foliage, especially since, as common observation shows, it 
operates in perennial plants, as the maple and grape-vine, 
most energetically at the season when the issue of foliage 
takes place. Expeiiment demonstrates this to be the fact. 
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If a twig be cut from a tree in winter 
and be placed in a room baving a summer 
temperature, tbe buds, before dormant, 
sbortly exhibit signs of growth, and if 
the cut end be immersed in water, tbe 
buds will enlarge quite after the normal 
manner, as long as the nutrient matters 
of the twig last, or until the tissues at 
the cut begin to decay. It is the sunmier 
temperature which excites the chemical 
changes that result in growth. Water 
is needful to occupy the expanding and 
new-forming cells, and to be the vehicle 
for the translocation of nutrient matters 
from the wood to the buds. Water en- 
ters the cut stem by imbibition or capil- 
larity, not merely enough to replace loss 
by exhalation, but is sucked in by osmose 
acting in the growing cells. Under the 
same conditions as to temperature, the 
twigs which are connected with active 
roots expand earlier and more rapidly 
than cuttings. Artificial pressure on the 
water which is presented to the latter 
acts with an effect similar to that which 
the natural stress caused by the root- 
power exerts. This fact was demon- 
strated by Boehm {Sitzungsherichte der ^ 
Wie?ier Akad.^ 1863) in an experiment 
which may be made as illustrated by the 
cut, fig. 70. A twig with buds is secured 
by means of a perforated cork into one 
end of a short, wide glass tube, which 
is closed below by another cork through 
which passes a narrow syphon-tube, A 
The cut end of the twig is immersed in 
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water, Wy which is put under pressure by pouring mercury 
into the upper extremity of the syphon-tube. Horse- 
chestnut and grape twigs cut in February and March and 
thus treated, — the pressure of mercury being equal to 6-8 
inches above the level, Jf, — ^after 4-6 weeks, unfolded their 
buds with normal vigor, while twigs similarly circum- 
stanced but without pressure opened 4-8 days later and 
with less appearance of strength. 

Fr. Schulze (KarsterCs Bot. Uhters.y Berlin^ 11, 143) 
found that cuttings of twigs in the leaf, from the horse- 
chestnut, locust, willow and rose, subjected to hydrostatic 
pressure in the same way, remained longer turgescent and 
advanced much farther in development of leaves and flow- 
ers than twigs simply immersed in water. 

The amount of water in the soil influences both the ab- 
solute and relative quantity of this ingredient in the plant. 
It is a common observation that rainy spring weather 
causes a rank growth of grass and straw, while the 
yield of hay and grain is not correspondingly increased. 
The root-action must operate with greater effect, other 
things being equal, in a nearly saturated soil than in one 
which is less moist, and the young cells of a plant situated 
in the former miist be subjected to greater internal stress 
than those of one growing in the latter — must, as a con- 
sequence, attain greater dimensions. It is not uncommon 
to find fleshy roots, especially radishes which have grown 
in hot-beds, split apart lengthwise, and Hallier mentions 
the fact of a sound root of petersilia splitting open after 
immersion in water for two or three days. {Phytopathol' 
ogiCy p. 87.) This mechanical effect is indeed commonly 
conjoined with others resulting from abundant nutrition, 
but increased bulk of a plant without corresponding in- 
crease of dry matter is doubtless in great part the conse- 
quence of large supplies of water to the roots and its vig. 
orous osmose into the expanding plant 
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§5. 

DIRECTION OF VEGETABLE GROWTH. 

One of the most obvious peculiarities of vegetation is 
that the roots and stems of plants manifest more or less 
regular and often opposite directions of growth. Roots, 
in general, grow downwards ; stems, in general, upwards, 
though this is by no means a universal rule, both roots 
and stems oftentimes manifesting either tendency in dif- 
ferent points or at different times of their growth. 

Sachs describes the following mode of obsei*ving the 
directive tendency of root and stem. 

JF, fig. 71, is a glass flask containing some water; it is 

closed above by a cork from . — 

which a young seedling is 

suspended by moans of a 

wire. The flask stands upon 

a plate of sand, and it is 

shielded from the light by a 

paste-board cover, i?, the 

lower edge of which is forced 

down into the sand. The 

water in the fl:isk keeps the 

enclosed air in a moist 

state. In the experiment, a 

sprouted nasturtium seed 

{TVopceolum majus) having 

a perfectly straight descend- ^ 

ing radicle, was placed at • 

night in the apparatus with 

the radicle pointing upwards ^'S- ^• 

and the plumule downwards. The next morning the 

seedling had the appearance of the figure. During the 

night the tip of the root curved over and the plumule 

sensibly raised itsel£ By continuing a similar experiment 
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for a week or more, the rootlet will grow down into the 
water and the stem will reach the cork. As often as the 
position of the seedling is reversed, so often the root and 
stem will reverse the direction of their growth. This ex- 
periment being carried on in total darkness, save during 
the short intervals necessary for observation, the directive 
tendency is shown to be independent of the action of light. 

Causes of Directiye Power.— The direction of growth 
in plants appears to be for the most part the consequence 
of the action either of gravitation simply, as in those 
parts which extend directly downwards, or of internal 
tension overcoming gravitation, as in the parts which grow 
vertically upwards, or lastly of a combination (resultant) 
of the two forces in the parts which extend in the inter- 
mediate directions. 

The parts of a plant, whether the individual cells or ag- . 
gregates of cells, are either in a state of tension greater or 
less and varying at different times, or they are entirely 
passive. 

, In general, tension prevails in most parts of common 
plants ; the full-formed roots, stems, leaves, etc., maintain 
their relative positions against opposing forces, and when 
bent, recover themselves with more or less elasticity and 
completeness. 

There are, however, points where tension is absent or 
equally exerted towards all sides, and is hence unable to 
give direction to growth. This may be the case where 
the tissue, consisting exclusively of newly-formed and im- 
mature cells, having delicate walls, possesses but little 
firmness, but is plastic like a semifluid substance. In such 
a condition of growth the cells follow the stress of gravi- 
tation or of any external force that may be accidentally 
applied. 

Influence of Grayitation* — ^Most young roots are in 

this passive condition near the tips in the region where 
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their elongation occurs. The new growth at these points 
simply obeys the attraction of the earth like any other 
limp or yielding mass, and a root made to grow on a 
horizontal plate of glass, for example, is pushed along by 
the expansion of its young cells and the formation of new 
onas until it reaches the edge, when the tip inclines down 
ward as a wet string would do. If, however, as many 
times happens, the yielding tissue of new cells is paitially 
or entirely enveloped by the more rigid root-cap, the 
downward tendency may be overcome to a corresponding 
degree. In this case the tip keeps more or less closely 
the direction already given to the root, resembling in its 
growth a half melted substance protuded from a tube and 
stiffening as it issues. The passive section of the root is 
translated forward as the root itself extends ; the cells that 
to-day yield to the gravitating force, to-morrow become 
so rigid and firmly grown to each other as to resist the 
tendency of this force to coerce them to a vertical, while 
new cells are developed beyond, which conform to the 
gravitating tendency. 

Internal Tension. — ^In the upward-growing stem the 
different parallel and concentric tissues, viz., the cuticle, 
the cell-tissue of the rind, the wood-cells and ducts, and 
the pith, exist in a state of unequal tension. 

This is shown by well-known facts. If a hollow, suc- 
culent stem, like that supporting a dandelion blossom, be 
cut lengthwise, the parts curve away from each other, 
thus, ) (, and may by a little assistance be rolled together 
in fiat ooils. The same separation of the halves may be 
observed in any succulent stem, provided it be fresh and 
turgid. It is plain then that the pith-cells of the growing 
stem are compressed by the cuticle ; in other words the 
pith-cells are in a state of tension, while the cuticular cells 
are passively stretched by this interior strain. Closer in- 
vestigation indicates that the matter is somewhat compli- 
oated. If we strip off the '^ skin," from a stalk ^f jgrarden 
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rhubarb (pie-plant,) we shall notice that it curves to a coil 
or spiral. This skin consists of the true cuticle with a 
coating of cell-tissue adhering. The tension of the latter 
and the passivity of the former occasion the curvature. 
Further dissection demonstrates that in general the cuti- 
cle, the wood-cells, and the vascular bundles, are passive, 
while the cell-tissues of the rind and pith, and the corre- 
sponding cell-tissues of the leaves, are tense. 

It follows from these considerations that the length of a 
fresh growing stem must be different from the length of 
its paits when separate from each other. If we divide a 
succulent stem lengthwise, into the pith, the wood and 
the rind or the corresponding parts, and accurately 
measure them, we shall find in fact that they differ as to 
length from each other and from the stem as a whole. 
The pith, when the wood is cut away, elongates, the wood 
shortens, the rind shortens still more. In the original 
stem the cell-tissue being united to the vascular, stretches 
the latter and is at the same time restrained by it. On 
their being cut apart, the one is free to extend and the 
other to shorten. Sachs gives the following comparative 
measurements of the stem of a tobacco plant, and of its 
parts after separation — ^the length of the stem being a^* 
sumed as 100: 

Entire stem 100 

Rind 94.1 

Wood . . - - 98.5 

Pith 102.9 

Causes of Tension. — ^This tense condition of the con- 
dderably developed stem depends partly upon the unequal 
nutrition of the different tissues. Those parts, in fact, ex- 
ert tension in which rapid growth — cell-multiplication — is 
taking place. In the simple cell similar tension may exist, 
caused by the tendency of the formative layer to expand 
beyond the limits of the cell-walL Another cause of 
tension is the different imbibing and osmotic power of the 
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tissues for sap. When a fresh stem or leaf loses a few 
per cent of water, it becomes flabby and, except so far as 
supported by indurated woody-tissue, has no self-sustaining 
power and droops from an upright direction. On dissect- 
ing the flabby stem lengthwise, the halves no longer curve 
apart, and the tension noticed in the fresh stem does not 
exist. The water being restored through the root, the 
normal turgor and original position are both recovered. 
In the cell-tissue, the cells themselves, so long as tension 
manifests itself, are fully occupied and distended with sap, 
and contain a highly osmotic protoplasm ; the vascular 
tissues being the result of age and alteration in the cell- 
tissue, are therefore more rigid in their walls and less 
sensitive to mechanical strain. 

Upward Growth. — ^If a stem whose terminal parts are 
in a state of highly unequal tension be brought into a 
hoiizontal position, it will be found that as it makes new 
growth the tip curves upward until it becomes verticaL 
This is due to the fact that while the whole growing part 
elongates, the under side extends most rapidly. Hof 
meister has demonstrated that this curvature is not the 
result of increased tension in the active cell-tissue of the 
lower longitudinal section of the stem, but of increased 
extensibility on the part of the cuticular and vascular tis- 
sues of that region, for on removing the entire cuticle 
from a curved onion-stalk the curvature was not increased 
but diminished. 

The question now arises, why do the passive parts of 
the imder side of the stem that is out of the vertical ad- 
mit of greater expansion by the stress of the rapidly 
growing tissues, than those of the upper? The only 
cause hitherto assigned is the action of gravitation on the 
juices of the tissues. In a stem inclined from the verti- 
cal, the cells of the lower side experience not only the 
general pressure of the water which renders the whole 
turgid, but, in addition, they sustam a portion of the 
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weight of the liquid in the cells above them. In other 
words, they are subject not only to the equal hydraulic 
pressure onginating in the roots, but also to a slight hy 
drostatic pressure from the overlying cells. This pro- 
duces the greater extension of the lower passive tissues, 
and accounts for the curvature upward. When the stem 
becomes vertical the hydrostatic pressure is equal on both 
sides of the stem, and the latter is accordingly maintained 
in that position. (Hofmeister, Sachs.) 

Effect of Light. — ^Besides the influence of gravitation 
and of interior tension, that of the solar light must be re- 
garded, as it assists largely in producing the more com- 
plex phenomena of direction in the growth of plants. 
The explanations already given refer to the plant when 
unaffected by light. As is well known, the stems, leaves 
and roots of plants, when growing where they are un- 
equally illuminated, as in a window, in most cases curve or 
turn towaids the light. More rarely is curvature away 
from the light obsei-ved, as in case of the stems of ivy, 
(Hedera hdix)^ and the young rootlets of the mistletoe, 
( Vlscum allmrti). The common nasturtium, {Dropceolum 
mqjus)^ exhibits in its young stems inclination towards, 
m its older stents inclination away from, the light. Ita 
leaves turn always towards, its roots growing in watei 
often curve towards, often away from the light. 
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TABLE L 

OOMPOSmON OF THB ASH OT AORI€TJLT17RAL PLANTS AND PbOHUOM 

giving the Average of all traetwortby Analyses published up to 
August, 1865, by Professor Emil Wolff, of the Royal Academy of 
Agriculture, at Hohenheim, Wirtemberg.* 



Subttanct, 



^^ 



k 



I.— MEADOW HAT AND GRASSES. 



1 [Meadow hay 

SiTonng grass 

SjDeadripe bay 

4 Rye grass in flower 

6 Timothy 

6 Other sweet grasses 

7 Oats, heading oat 

8 " in flower 

9 Barley, heading oat 

10 " in flower 

11 Winter wheat, heading oat. . 
.12 " " in flower 

18 Winter Rye, heading oat. . . . 

14 Qreen Cereals, light 

16 " *» heavy 

^Q Honsarian millet, green, \ 



{JPanicumgerm,)... 



13 


7. 


.6 


7.0 


1 


9. 


.2 


1.8 


1 


7. 


.6 


2.9 


4 


7. 


.9 


4.2 


8 


7. 


.8 


2.7 


89 


7. 


.0 


1.8 


6 


9. 


.7 


4.4 


7 


7. 


.0 


3.3 


6 


8. 


.5 


1.7 


5 


7. 


.2 


0.6 


2 


9. 


.7 


1.9 


8 


6. 


.7 


0.5 


1 


5. 


.6 


0.8 


5 


7. 


.6 


1.6 


6 


9. 


.6 


8.4 


2 


7. 


.4 


... 



6.1129.0 
4.O1IO.3 
0.7,68.1 

8.8 89.6 
8.9,85.6 
4.487.6 
8.427.9 

2.7 88.2 

2.9 81.2 
2.9 48.0 

2.8 41.9 
1.966.8 
1.6 32.0 
4.141.1 
4.8 80.0 



n.-CLOVER AND FODDER PLANTS. 



17 



Red clover 

a. 15-25 percent potash.. 

b. 25-85 " 

c. 8&-60 ♦* " 

18 White clover 

19Lncem 

aOjEsparsette 

21 j Swedish clover 

U&\ArUhyUi8 vulneraria, 

28 Green Vetches 

24| Green pea, in Cower. . . . 
25; Green rape, yoang 



66 


6. 


.6 


16 


6. 


.8 


28 


6. 


.8 


18 


7. 


.8 


2 


7. 


.5 


7 


7. 


.8 


2 


6. 


.4 




6. 


.8 




6. 


.8 




8. 


.1 




7. 


.8 




8. 


.8 



2.7 
2.5 
.8 4.b 
2.0 
40 
1.2 
?.9 
1.8 
2.6 
I 8.S 



8.0 
2.0 
6.7 
6.4 
6.0 
4.1 
4.4 
4.0 
5.0 
8.6 
6.8 
2.8 

4!8 
6.0 

6.4 



8.7 



2.7 
l.i» 5.4 



2.9 
8.2 
8.9 
1.9 
8.0 
2.8 
O.t 
8.1 
1.8 
7.f 



* From Prof. WolfTs MUUere Ztuctmmerueizung der Asehe, alter land- vnd 
forsUoirthgcfutftUaien witiUigen SUffe^ Stuttgart, 18(56. The above Table beiuff 
more complete and in most particulars more exact than the author^s means of 
reference enable him to construct^ and beln^ moreover likely to be the basis of 
calcnlations by a«rricn1tnral chemists abroad for some years to come, has been 
reproduced here literally. The references and imp|ortaut explanations accom> 
panying the original, want of space precludes qnotinj^. In the table, oxide of 
Iron, an ingredient normally present to the extent ofldss than oih, per cent, ii 
omitted. Chlorine is often omitted, not because absent from the p) »r.l. bat fWnn 
uncertainty as to its amount. Carbonic acid is also excluded in au tfi«8es f Mr Um 
take of onifonaHy and fiicility of comparison. 
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Composition of thb Ash ot Aorioultural Plants and Produotii. 



Substance, 






in.-ROOT CROPS. 



2«Totat088 . . . . 

27 Artichokes. . 

28 Bona 

29 Susrar beets.'. 

aOiTnlnips 

81 Turnips*.... 
32 Rata-ba<^. . 

) Carrots 



84 Chicory 

85 Sagar oeet-heads t. , 



88 
24 
6.f 
2.f 
4 1 
6 i 
0.6j 5.1 
3.0, 3.3 
fi.l 3.7 
2 Ol 0.6 



IV.— LEAVES AND STEMS OP ROOT CROPS. 



86, Potatoes, Ang^ast 8 

87 " October. 1 

as'Beets . 6 

89Sugarbeet8 7 

40Tumlps 16 

41Kohl-rabi 1 

42Carrot8 7 

48Chicory 1 

44Cabbage 2 

45|Cabbage stalk 1 

V,-RBFUSB AND MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS. 
4G Sn^r beet cake 

a. Cominon cake 

b. Residue of maceration.. 
e. Residae ft*om Centrifugal 

machine . . . , 
47 Beet molasses. . . 
iSjMolasses slump X 
^iRaw beet sugar.. 
M.Potato slump^... 
SljPotatofiberJ 

62 Potato juice t. . . 

63 Potato skins J. . . 

64 Fine wheat near, 
65'Rye flour 

66 Barley flour , 

67 Barley dust •*.... 

68 Maize meal. 

69 Millet meal. 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
66 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 



Buckwheat grits.. 

Wheat bran 

Rye bran 

Brewer's grains.. 

Malt 

Malt sprouts 

Wine grounds. . . 
Grape skins 



Grape must. 
Rape cake. .. 



* White turnips In the original, but apparently no special kind, t Probably 
the crowns of the roots, removed in sugar-making. % Tne residue after fennent> 
!iig and distilling off the spirit. | Refuse of starch manufiKtore. ^ Undiluted. 
i From boiled potatoes. ** Refhse in making barley grita. 
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v.— REFUSE AND MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS. 



Linseed cake 

Poppy cake 

Walnat cake 

Cotton seedcake.. 



1 


6.2423.3 


1 4 


15.9 


8.6 


35.2 


8.4 


^.6 


1 


10.60 20.8 


4.5 


4.3 


28.1 


37.8 


2.0 


4.8 


1 


6.36 33.1 




12.2 


6.7 


43.8 


1.2 


1.6 


1 


6.95 35.4 


... 


4.8 


4.6 


48.8 


1.1 


4.0 



06 

6!a 



VI.— STRAW. 



Winter wheat. 
Winter rye.... 
Winter spelt.. 
Summer rye... 

Barley 

Oats 

Maize 

Peas 

Field bean.... 
Oarden bean.. 
Buckwheat... 

Rape 

Poppy 



12 


4. 


.9 


2 


4 


2 


6 


4. 


.3 


3 


,7 


1 


2 


5. 


.4 





3 


1 


3 


6. 




2 


6 


2 


17 


5. 


.5 


2 


3 


8 


6 


6. 


.3 


4 


2 


8 


1 


6. 


.2 


6 


1 


6 


21 


5. 


.8 


7. 


8 


5 


4 


7. 


,8 


7, 





0. 


6 


6. 


,0 


6. 


8 


8. 


6 


6. 


2 


8. 


9 


5. 


12 


4. 


3 


6. 





7. 


1 


7. 


8 


6. 


6 


5. 



Vn.— CHAFF, ETC. 



94 
95 
96 
97 
96 
99 
100 
101 



Wheat 

Spelt 

Barley 

Oats 

Maize cobs 

Flaxseed hulls.. 





10.73 


9.1 


1.8 


1.8 


1.9 


4.8 ... 


81.2 




9.50 


9.5 


0.3 


2.5 2.4 


7.3 2.8 


74.2 




14.23 


7.7 


0.9 


1.810.4 


2.0 8.0 


70.8 




9.22 


13.1 


4.8 


2.6 


8.9 


0.3 2.5 


59.9 




0.56 


47.1 


1.2 


4.1 


8.4 


4.4 1.9 


26.4 




6.62 


31.1 


4.3 


3.8 


29.6 


2.8 4.8 


17.2 



Vm.— TEXTILE PLANTS, ETC. 



Flax Straw 

Rotted flax stems. . 

Flax fiber 

Entire flax plant..., 
Entire hemp plant. 
Entire hop plant. 
Hoi 
Tol 



>P8 

tbacco.. 



8 


r — .9 


2 


! .0 


8 


( .8 


2 


.2 


2 


.8 


1 


\ .2 


12 


( .8 


7 


2- .4 



0.1 



4.0 

6.4 
5.9 
2.6 
4.6 
8.4 
4.6 



IX.— LITTER. 

102Heath 8 

103 Broom (/STpar^m) 2 

104 Fern (Aspidium) 6 

105 Scouring m^h (£^g[ra8etufn}, . . 2 

106 Sea-weed (i?Y<ctw) 8 

107 Beech leaves ir. aulumn 6 

lOSOak .... 1 

109 Fir " (Finiw splr€stri8} 1 

110 Red pine leaves (Pinus Pioea) 1 

11 1 Reea {Arundovfirag,) . . . {ria) 1 

11 2 Down grass {.rsamma area- 1 

113 Sedge rCarac) 11 

114!Ru8& (Jwm?M«) 7 

1153ulnish (-Srfrpw) 2 



X.— GRAINS AND SEEDS OF AGRICULTURAL PLANTS. 



116 
117 
118 
119 



Wlieat. 
Rye.... 
Barley.. 
Oats... 



3.07 
2.08 
2.66 
8.07 



31.1 
80.9 
21.9 



16 9 8.8 



12.2 
10.9 
8.8 
7.8 



46.21 2.41 1.^ 
47.6 2.8 1 ( 
32.8 2.827. i 
20.7| 1.640.4 
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eOM^MITiOTT OF THK ASH OF AORIOULTURAL FlASTS AND PBODU(Tf». 
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r 



X.-^RAINS AND SEEDS OP AGRICULTURAL PLANTS. 



120 Spelt with hnsk. 
12liMaize. 



122 Rice with husk.... 

128| ** husked 

124 Millet with husk. 
125| " hnskecL 

126 Sorghum 

127 Buckwheat , 

128 Rape seed 

129 Flax " .... 

laOHemp " 

131 Poppy " 

182 Madia " 

183 Mustard " ... 

134Beet ** 

186;T«mip " 

136 Carrot ** 

137 Peas. 

138) Vetches. 

139 

140 

141 

142 

148 

144 



Field Beans. 

Garden beans 

Lentils , 

Lupines 1 

Cloverseed. 8 4 

Beparsette seed 1 4 

XI.-FRUITS AND SEEDS OP TREES, ETC. 



145 Grape seeds 

146 Alder 

147 White pine 

148 Red pine 

149 Beech unto 

ISOAcloms 

151 Horee-chestunt 

152 '^ green husk. . . 

158' Apple, entire fruit . 

164Pear, " " .... 
156 Cherry, " " .... 
ISttiPlum, " " .... 

XII.— LEAVES OF TREES. 



2 2 

2 5 

1 . 

1 . 

1 8 

2 . 
2 2 
2 4 
1 . 
1 . 
1 . 
1 . 



157iMulberry 

158 Horse-chestnut, spring... 

159 ^ autumn... 

1«0| Walnut, spring 

Ittll " autura 

162 Beech, summer 

l«3i " autumn 

164 Oak, summer 

165| '* autumn 

166 Fi^ autumn 

ltf7!Rea pine, autumn 



Z.\ 

7.1 
7.^ 
7.( 
4.^ 
6.' 
4.( 
4.) 
1.^ 



0.{ 
6.( 
1.^ 
2.( 
2.^ 
8.] 
8.' 
2.^ 
4.^ 
4.< 
2.1 



xni.-wooD. 



168;Qrape 

1(J» Mulberry 

170 Birch 

171 [Beech, body- wood. 



8 


2.75 


29.8 


6.7 


6.8 37.812.9 


2.7 


0.8 


1 


1.60 


0.5 


14.3 


5.7 57.8 2.2 


10.3 


8.6 


2 


0.81 


11.6 


5.8 


8.9 60.0 8.5 


0.8 


4.8 


S 


0.65 


16.1 


8.4 


10.8.56.4 6.8 


1.0 


4.7 



1.7 
0.8 
0.1 
0.1 
4.4 

6.4 
9.4 

"sis 

2.8 
1.1 
2.9 
0.9 
8.3 
1.8 
1.8 
1.1 



).8 
).l 
).8 

)!5 

1.7 
J.4 
>.0 



L.l 



0.1 
3.8 
4 1 
0.6 
0.8 
1.2 
0.4 
0.1 

4!4 



0.8 
4.2 
0.6 
0.1 
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xm.— WOOD. 



172 Beech, email wood. . . . 

173| " brush 

174 Oak, body-wood [bark 

175 1 ;* Broall branches with 
17K Ilbrse-cheAtnnt twigs, auta^n 



177 

178 
170 
180 
181 



Walnut twig^, antnmn. 

Poplar, younff twigs. 

Willow, " " .. 

Elm, " " . 

ioi Elm, body-wood. 

182!Linden 

183! Apple tree 

184iRedpine , 

185 White pine 

186Fir 

187lLarch 





1. 




1. 












8. 




2. 








, , 




., 












1. 




0. 




0. 




0. 




0. 



XrV.-BARK. 



ISBBirch. 

189 Beech 

100 Horse-chestnut, young, ant'n 

191 Walnut, " 

192 Elm 

193 Linden 

194 Red pine 

1961 WUte pine 



2 1 

1 . 

1 6 

1 6 

1 . 

1 . 

1 2 

1 8 

8 8 



.61 7.8 



8.8i». 
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TABLE n. 

OcsexMUTTON OF Fresh or Air-ort Agrijultural P ioduots, ^ving 
tUe average quantity of Water, Sulphur, Ash, and Ash IngredieDtA, 
in 1,000 parts of substance, by Prof. Wolpp. 



9ub«t€mce, 






L-HAY. 



Meadow hay 

Dead ripe hay. 

Red clover 

White clover 

Swedish clover 

Lncem 

Bsparsette 

Green vetches 

Green oats 



66.6117.1 


4.7 


3. 


.7 


4.1 


8. 


.7 


66.2 6.0 


1.9i 2. 


.5 


2.9 


0. 


.8 


56.619.5 


0.9, 6. 


.2 


5.6 


1. 


.5 


60.8;10 6 


4.7 


6. 


.4 


8.5 


6. 


.7 


46.516.7 


0.7 


7. 


.8 


4.7 


1. 


.6 


60.0115.2 


0.7 


8. 


.8 


6.1 


8. 


.2 


45.317.9 


0.8 


2. 


.6 


4.7 


1. 


.8 


73.4 30.9 


2.1 


6. 


.8 


9.4 


2. 


.8 


61.8 24.1 


2.0 


2. 


.1 


5.1 


1. 


.6 



Meadow grass, in blossom.. 

Yonng grass 

Ryegrass 

Timothy 

Other grasses 

Oats, beginning to head, 
in Dlosdom. 



n.— GREEN FODDER. 



Barley beginning to head.. 

** inhlossom 

Wheat, beginning to head. 

** in blossom 

Rye fodder 

Hungarian Millet 

Red clover 

White clover 

Swedish clover 

Lucem 

Etiparsette 

AnthylUs vulneraria 

Green vetches 

" peas 

** rape 



700 


23 


.0 


1.6 


1.1 


2.7 


1.6 


800 


20 


.6 


0.4 


0.6 


2.2 


2.2 


700 


21 


.8 


0.9 


0.6 


1.6 


1.7 


700 


21 


.1 


0.6 


0.8 


2.0 


2.3 


700 


21 


.2 


0.4 


0.6 


1.2 


1.7 


820 


17 


.1 


0.8 


0.6 


1.2 


1.4 


770 


16 


.5 


0.6 


0.5 


1.1 


1.4 


750 


22 


.6 


0.4 


0.7 


1.6 


2.3 


680 


29 


.9 


0.1 


0.7 


1.4 


2.2 


770 


29 


.8 


0.4 


0.8 


1.1 


1.7 


690 


21 


.6 


0.1 


0.5 


0.7 


1.6 


700 


16 


.3 


0.1 


0.6 


1.2 


2.4 


680 


253 


.6 




1.9 


2.6 


1.3 


800 


18 


.6 


0.2 


1.6 


4.6 


1.3 


810 


18 


.4 


1.1 


1.4 


4.4 


2.0 


815 


10 


.6 


0.2 


1.6 


8.2 


1.0 


753 


n 


.5 


0.2 


1.0 


8.5 


1.5 


785 


11 


.6 


0.2 


0.7 


8.7 


1.2 


780 


IS 


.8 


0.6 


0.6 


8.5 


0.9 


820 


IS 


.6 


0.6 


1.1 


4.1 


2.0 


815 


la 


.6 




1.1 


8.9 


1.8 


860 


la 


.4 


6.6 


0.6 


8.1 


1.2 



Potato 

Artichoke 

Beet 

Sugar beet 

Turnip 

White tumii • 

Kohl-rabi 

Carrot 

Sugar beet-heads t.. 
CMcory 



m.— ROOT CROPS. 



750 


9.4 


6.6 


0.1 


0.4 


0.2 


1.8 


0.6 


0.2 


800 


10.8 


6.7 




0.8 


0.4 


1.6 


0.3 




888 


8.0 


4.3 


1.2 


0.4 


0.4 


0.8 


0.8 


0.2 


816 


8.0 


4.0 


0.8 


0.7 


0.6 


1.1 


0.4 


0.3 


IKK) 


7.5 


3.0 


0.8 


0.3 


0.8 


1.0 


1.1 


0.2 


915 


6.1 


3.1 


0.2 


0.1 


0.8 


1.1 


0.4 


0.1 


877 


9.6 


4.9 


0.6 


0.2 


0.9 


1.4 


0.8 


0.1 


8<i0 


8.8 


3.2 


1.9 


0.5 


0.9 


1.1 


0.6 


0.2 


840 


6.6 


1.9 


1.6 


0.7 


0.6 


0.8 


0.5 


0.1 


800 


10.4 


4.2 


0.8 


0.7 


0.9 


1.6 


1.0 


0.6 



^ No special variety ? t Crowns of sugar beet rcota. 
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IV.— LEAVBB AND STEMS OF ROOT CROPS. 



Potato tops, end of August.. 
** " first of October. 

Boet tops 

Bngar beet tops 

Turnip tops 

Kohl-rabi tops 

Carrot tops 

Chicory tops 

Cabbage heads 

Cabbage stems.. 



6.^ 
6. 
1. 
3. 
4. 
8. 
8. 
2. 
1. 
1. 
v.— MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS AND 



825 


15 


.8 


0.' 


-.6 


T70 


11 


.7 


0. 


.7 


907 


14 


.8 


8. 


.4 


807 


18 


.0 


3. 


.8 


808 


14 


.2 


1. 


.6 


860 


26 


.A 


1.1 


.0 


8oa 


26 


.7 


6. 


.2 


850 


18 


.2 


0. 


.6 


885 


12 


.0 


0. 


.4 


820 


11... 


..1 


O.L 


-.5 



filler beet cake 

a. Common cake [machine 

b. Residue from Centrifugal 

c. Residue of maceration 

Beet molasses 

Molasses slump * 

Raw beet sugar 

Potato slump * 

Potato fiber t 

Potato skins t 

Fine wheat flour. 

Rye flour 

Barley flour 

Barley dnsti 

Maize meal 

Millet meal 

Buckwheat grits 

Wheat bran.. 

Rye bran 

Brewer^B grains 

Malt 

Dried malt 

Malt sprouts 

Wine-grounds 

Grape skins 

Beer 

Wine 

Rape cake 

Linseed cake 

Poppy cake 

Walnut cake 

Cottonseed cake 



Winter wheat. 
Winter rye. . . . 
Winter spelt... 
Summer rye... 

Barley 

Oats 

Maize 

Peas 

Field bean.. . . 
Garden beau... 



fl92 


i 




692 


i 




820 


I 




885 


A 




175 


9? 




907 


11 




4.^ 


\l 




947 


I 




806 


1 




300 


W 




136 


4 




142 


U 




140 


2C 




113 


4« 




140 


f 




140 


11 




140 


C 




135 


6S 




131 


71 




768 


n 




475 


14 




42 


^ 




92 


m 




660 


ic 




600 


M 




900 
866 


J 
s 




150 


5C 




115 


5S 




100 


OS 




136 


4A 




115 


61 




y:— s 


m,A 


141 


4S 


.9 


154 


4( 


.6 


14S 


41 


.3 


143 


41 


.1 


140 


4; 


.3 


141 


^ 


.7 


140 


41 


.6 


143 


4» 


.7 


180 


5£ 


.9 


150 


53 


.1 



1.2 
1.8 
0.2 

'2.6 
2.3 
0.5 
2.6 
2.2 
8.1 



1.2 


0. 


0.5 


0. 


0.7 




0.0 




0.5 




2.6 




1.5 




0.2 




0.1 


0. 


0.2 


0. 



2.3 1 



* Residue from spirit manufiu^ture t Reflise of starch manufiustnrfL 
boiled potatoes. | Revise flrom making barley grits. 
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BackwLeat. 

Bape 

Poppy 



VI.--STRAW. 
51.7|»4.1| 1.11 
38.0 9.7 3.9 
66.0|35.l| 0.91 
Vn.— CHAFF. 



160 


51.7 »4.1 1.1 1.91 9 5 


6.1 


2.7 


2.81 4.0 


170 


38.0 9.7 3.9 2.1 10.1 


2.7 


2.7 


2.6 4.7 


160 


66.0 25.1 0.9 4.819.9 


2.8 


3.4 


7.6 1.7 



1.1 



Wheat 

Spelt 

Barley 

Oats 

Haizecobs 

Flax seed hulls. 



138 


92.5 


8.4 


1.7 


1.2 


1.9 


4.0 




ISO 


82.7 


7.9 


0.2 


2.1 


2.0 


6.0 


1.9 


140 


122.4 


9.4 


1.1 


1.6 


12.7 


2.4 


8.7 


149 


79.0 


10.4 


3.8 


3.1 


7.0 


0.2 


2.0 


115 


5.0 


2.4 


0.1 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


120 


58.3 


18.1 


3.5 


1.6 


17.2 


1.6 


3.8 



Flax straw. 

Botted flax stems... 

Flax fiber 

Entire flax plant... 
Entire hemp plant. 
Entire hop piant... 

Hops 

obacco 



Vm.— TEXTILE PLANTS, ETC. 



Toh 



IX.—LITTER. 



Heath 

Broom fiS^ 
^ Fern (Atpit 
' Scouring ru 

Sea-weed (J 

Beech leav< 

Oak leaves 

Fir leaves (. 

Red pine lej 

Reed (Arm 

Sedge (Can 

Rush (Jutie 

Bolrash (Sa 

X.— GRAINS 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley. 

Oats 

Spelt with hnsk 

Maize 

Rice, with hnsk 

" hnsked 

Millet with hask 

'* hnsked 

Sorghnm 

Buckwheat , 

Rape seed , 

Flax " 

Hemp »' , 

Poppf ♦* 

Mustard " 

Beet. ** 

Tnmip •* , 

Carrot '* 

Peas.,.,,.,,,,,, 

Vetcbei ,,.,,. 



.8 1. 
1. 



4.3 


3.0 


1.8 


0.7 


0.7 


0.2 


7.4 


1.6 


3.3 


0.8 


9.0 


3.8 


9.0 


1.6 


7.1 


7.7 



75.1 
61.4 
86.7 
47.3 
1.8 
10.0 

2.3 

3.0 
0.3 
0.8 
2.1 

15.9 
9.2 

19.0 



d!2 

8.6 


0.8 
1.8 



1.5 


1.4 


.... 


O.t 


i.o 




0.7 




8.4 


3.0 


0.8 


4.8 


8.8 





13.7 


0.8 




1.9 


0.5 




3.6 


6.0 




10.011.7 


... < 


2.0 


11.9 




19.5 


0.3 




12.9 




... 


1.5 


0.5 


... 


M.8 






J7.6 


.... 


.... 


J1.8 


8.9 


.... 


5.0 


6.5 


.. .. 


J2.2 


8.9 


.... 



AND SEEDS OP AGRICULTURAL PLANTS. 



143 


17 J 


0.6 


149 


17 1 


0.8 


145 


21 J 


0.6 


140 


36 t 


1 


148 


85 t 


0.6 


186 


12, 1 


0.2 


120 


69 r 


3.1 


130 


3 ) 


0.3 


130 


39 r 


0.4 


131 


12. ( 


0.7 


140 


16. t 


0.5 


141 


9. [ 


6 


120 


37. 1 


0.4 


118 


32. 1 


0.6 


122 


48. r 


0.4 


147 


52. 


0.5 


120 


87. ) 


2.3 


140 


48. 


8.4 


120 


86. f 


0.8 


130 


74. 1 


8.6 


138 


34. \ 


0.9 


1861 


80. t 


83 



3.1 
1.1 

1.1 
1.1 

3.: 
1.1 

5.1 
0.1 
SA 
9.\ 
3.< 
1 J 
4.( 
4.i 
ft.'i 
6.( 
8.1 
9.S 
8.( 
6.C 
1.1 
l.t 



0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 

'6! 

0. 

'6!: 
1.1 

0. 

0.; 
i.( 

1.1 

3.( 
2.1 
4.1 
0.1 
0.1 



.... 


1.5 




1.7 


... 


1.4 


.... 


1.7 


;*;; 


1.3 


'.'.'.. 


'i'.8 


o.h 


.... 


0.1 


8 3 




1.7 


f.i 




2.3 




0.2 


io.i 


4.6 


0.8 




7.8 


2.5 


2.7 


06 34 


0.8 


..* 
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X.— GRAINS AND SEEDS OF AGRICULTURAL PLANTS. 



Field beans.... 
Garden beaiis... 

Lentils 

Lnpines 

Clover seed 

Bsparsette seed.. 



XI.— FRUITS 



141 


29.6 


12.0 


0.4 


2.0 


1.6 


11.6 


1.6 


0.4 


0.8 


148 


36,1 


11.6 


0.8 


2.0 


2.0 


7.9 


1.0 


0.2 


0.3 


134 


17.8 


7.7 


1.8 


0.4 


0.9 


6.2 




0.2 


0.6 


138 


34.0 


11.4 


6.0 


t.l 


2.7 


8.7 


2.8 


0.3 


0.6 


150 


36.9, 13.8 


0.2 


4.5 


2.3 


12.4 


1.7 


0.9 


0.5 


IfiO 


37.6110.8 


1.1 


2.5 


11.9 


9.0 


1.2 


0.3 


0.4 



2.6 



2.8 



Grape seeds 

Alder " 

Beechnuts .... 

Acorns, firesh 

" dried 

Horsc-chestnnts, fresh. 



Apple, entire 
Pear, 

Cherry, ♦* 
Plum, 



AND SEEDS OF TREES, 


ETC 






130 


IW.7 


7.1 


... 


2.1 


8.4 


6.9 


0.6 


0.8 


140 


44.2 


16.6 


0.7 


8.5 


13.6 


6.7 


1.6 


1.4 


180 


27.1 


6.2 


2.7 


3.1 


6.7 


6.6 


0.6 


0.5 


660 


9.6 


6.2 


0.1 


0.5 


0.7 


1.6 


0.2 


0.2 


158 


18.3 


11.8 


0.1 


1.0 


1.3 


3.3 


0.6 


0.4 


492 


12.0 


7.1 




0.1 


1.4 


2.7 


0.2 




818 


8.0 


6.1 


,. 


0.1 


0.8 


0.6 


0.1 


0.1 


84(1 


2.7 


1.0 


0.7 


0.2 


0.1 


0.4 


0.2 


0.1 


800 


4.1 


2.2 


0.4 


0.2 


0.3 


0.6 


0.2 


0.1 


780 


4.8 


2.S 


0.1 


0.2 


0.3 


0.7 


0.2 


0.4 


820 


4.0 


2.4 




0.2^ 


0.4 


0.6 


0.2 


0.1 



Xn.— LEAVES OF TREES. 



Mulbeny , 

norse-cbestnut, spring.. . , 
" autumn.. 

Walnut, spring 

" autumn 

Beech, sammer 

" autumn 

Oak, summer. , 

*^ autumn 

Fir. autumn 

Bed pine, autumn 



670 


11.7 


2.3 


... 


0.6 


3.0 


1.2 


0.1 


4.1 


700 


21.5 


8.3 


... 


0.8 


4.6 


6.0i 1.3 


0.6 


600 


80.1 


6.9 




2.4 


12.2 


2.6 0.6 


4.2 


700 


23.2 


9.9 


... 


1.1 


6.2 


4.9 0.6 


0.3 


600 


28.4 


7.6 




2.8 


15.3 


1.1 0.8 


0.6 


750 


12.1 


2.2 


0.2 


1.1 


4.4 


0.9 0.4 


1.8 


660 


80.5 


1.6 


0.2 


1.8 


13.7 


1.3 1.1 


10.3 


700 


13.8 


4.6 


,. 


1.9 


3.6 


1.7 


0.4 


0.6 


600 


19.6 


0.7 


0.1 


0.8 


9.6 


1.6 


0.9 


6.1 


650 


6.3 


0.6 


... 


0.6 


2.6 


1.3 


0.3 


0.8 


650 


26.2 


0.4 


... 


0.6 


4.0 


2.1 


0.7 


18.4 



0.! 



Grape 

Mulberry 

Birch 

Beech, body-wood 

'' small wood • 

" brush 

Oak, body-wood 

"^ small branches wi th bark 
Borse-chestnut, young wood 

in autumn 

Walnut 

Apple tree 

Bed pine 

White pine 

Fir.... 

Larch. 



Birch 

Horse-chestnut, young in aut. 
Walnut, " " " 

Rrd pine.., 
White pine, 
Fir 



Xni.— WOOD. (AlR-DRT.) 



160 


23.4 


7.0 


1.6 


l.( 


i.7 


8.0 


0.6 


0.2 


0.2 


160 


13.7 


0.9 


2.0 


0.1 


.8 


0.3 


1.4 


0.5 


0.6 


150 


2.6 


0.3 


0.2 


0.! 


.6 


0.2 


... 


0.1 


... 


160 


6.5 


0.9 


0.2 


0.( 


1.1 


0.3 


0.1 


0.3 


... 


160 


8.9 


1.4 


0.2 


1.1 


.1 


1.0 


0.1 


0.6 


... 


150 


12.8 


1.7 


0.3 


1.: 


.9 


1.6 


0.1 


1.2 


... 


150 


6.1 


0.6 


0.2 


0.! 


i.7 


0.3 


0.1 


0.1 


... 


160 


10.2 


2.0 


... 


0.1 


.6 


0.9 


0.2 


0.3 


... 


160 


28.1 


6.6 




1.1 


.3 


6.9 




0.2 


0.4 


150 


26.6 


8.9 




2.( 


.2 


H.1 


0.8 


0.7 


0.1 


150 


11.0 


1.8 


0.2 


0.1 


.8 


0.6 


0.3 


0.2 




160 


2.1 


0.1 


0.6 


0. 


.0 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


... 


150 


2.4 


0.4 


0.2 


0. 


.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


... 


150 


2.6 


0.3 


0.1 


0.! 


.3 


0.2 


0.1 


0.4 


... 


160 


2.7 


0.4 


0.2 


o: 


1.7 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


... 



XTV.-BARK. 



M »4 tl 



150 


11.3 


0.4 


0.6 


0.9 


6.2 


0.8 


0.2 


2.31 


150 


66.9 


13.6 




2.2 


84.3 


3.9 


0.6 


0.6 


150 


64.4 


6.3 


.. . 


6.8 


38.1 


3.2 


0.1 


0.4 


160 


23.9 


1.3 


1.0 


xt 


14.9 


0.6 


0.2 


3.8 


150 


28.1 


2.3 


0.9 


9,S 


19.6 


0.7 


0.5 


2.8 


160 


17.1 


0.6 


Q.3 


9^ 


7.6 


1.4 


0.1 


6.8 



0.2... 
0.7... 
0.2... 
0.ll... 
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TABLE m. 

Pboximatb Composition of AGKionLTaRi.L PLi.NT8 a.nd Products, 
giviiifi^ the averajj^e quantities uf Water, Organic Matter, Asti, Album- 
inoids, Carbohydraies, etc., Crude Fiber, Fat, etc., by Professors 
Wolff and Knop.* 



Subetance. 




HAY. 

Meadow hay, medium quality. 

Aftennath 

Bed clover, full blossom 

" " ripe 

White clover, nil I blossom 

Swedish or AIsi Ice clover (7>(/btftm» h 

** clover, ripe 

Lacera, young 

" in blossom 

Sand lacern, early blossom {Medieago in 

Bsparsctte, in blossom 

Incarnate clover, do {TrifoUum inca 
Yellow " do \Msaicago lupuM 

Vetches, in blossom 

Peas, " ** 

Field sparry, in blossom {Spergula art 

" ** after blossom 

Berradella, *' " {Ornithcmu 

before " 

Italian Rye Harass (LoUum itaUcum) . . , . 

T\moxhy {I^um prc^nse) . . . : 

Early meadow grass ^Poa afinua) 

Crested dog's tail {Cynmurus cj'istGtns). 

Soft brome grass {Bfomns mollis) 

Orchard jrrass {Dachjlis glomerata) 

Barley grass (Hordeum pralenne) 

Meadow foxtail iAlapecurugnratenMs).. 
Oat grass, French rye gi-ass lArrheruUh 

avenacetjtm) 

English rye grass {Loliutn perenne) 

Harter Sen wmgel {Festuca f) . 



.6 


6 


.0 


2.d 


.2 


6 


.0' 2.4 


.1 


6 


.8 3.2 


.7 


5 


.01 2.0 


.8 


8. 


e; 8.5 


.0 


8. 


.5 


38 


.3 


6 


.0 


2.2 


6 


8, 


.0 


8.3 


9 


6 


.0 


2.5 


2 


6 


.1 


8.0 


1 


6 


.1 


2.5 


1 


7. 


.8 


8.0 


3 


6. 


.2' 8.3 





8. 


.5 2.5 


3 


7. 


.2 2.C 


8 


9. 


.0 8.2 


6 


7. 


.0 2.5 


7 


5. 


.9 1.5 


8 


7, 


.1 1.9 


9 


7. 


.9; 2.8 


2 


4. 


.7 3.0 


3 


2. 


.9 2.9 


2 5. 


.6 2.8 


7 5. 


.0 1.8 


1 


4. 


.9; 2.7 


4 


5. 


,2; 2.0 





6. 


,0 2.5 


8 


9. 


,4 2.7 


2 


6. 


2 2.7 





4. 


2 2.0 


3 


6. 


2 2.9 


2 


5. 


.61 8.1 


« 


5. 


« 2.8 


6 


7. 


6 3.2 


8 


5. 


8 2.2 


3 


7. 


.3; 2.6 


a 


5 


7 


2.6 



Sweet-scented vernal grass {Antfvoxan 

odoratwn). 

Velvet grass (II'^^us lanatits) 

Spear grass, i ^iitacky Bine grass 

pratensis) 

Roagh meadow grass (Poa trivialis) 

Yellow oat grass {Avena flav&fcens) 

Quaking grass {Briza media) 

Average of all the grasses 

♦ LandwirthschafUicher Kalsnder, 18f$7, through Knop's Agricultur-Chemle^ 
1888, pp. 71.5-720. This Table is, as rej^ards water and ash, a repetition of Table 
n, but includes the newer analyses or 185.')-7. Therefore the averages of water 
and ash do not in all cases a^ree with those of the former Tables. It ^ives be- 
sides, the proportions of nitrogenous and non -nitrogenous compounds, 1. e., Al- 
buminoids and Carbohydrates, etc. It also states the averages of Crude liber and 
of Fat, etc. The discussion of the data of this Table belongs to the subjects of 
Food and Cattle-Fee din.?. T.iey are, however, inserted here, as it ia believed 
they are not to be found elsewhere in the English laniifua^e. — t Organic matter 
here signifies the conibuslihle part of the plant. — B Carbohydrates^ etc., includes 
fet, starch, su^'ar, pectin, etc., all in fact of Orj. matter^ except Albuminoids and 
Crude ftbor.— + Crude /!Vr is impure cellulose ohtainod by the processes describ- 
ed on pages 60 and 61.—^ Fat, etc., is the ether-extract p. $^4, and contains be« 
•ides fat, wax, chlorophyll, and in some casQS resii\i|. 
17 
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Subetanee. 




STRAW. 



Winter wheat, 

Winter rye 

Winter spelt.. 
Winter barley, 
Sammer barley. 

Oat 

Vetch fodder.. 

Pea 

Bean 

Lentil 

Lnpine 

Haize 



with clover. 



CHAFF AND HULLS. 



Wheat. 
Spelt.., 



Rye 

Barley 

Oat 

Vetch. 

Pea 

Bean 

Lnpine 

Rape 

Maize cobs.. 



Grass, 



GREEN FODDER. 

before blossom .... 

after ** 

Red clover, before " 

fhll »» 

White " " ** 

Swedish clover, early blossom 

" fall " 

Lacem, very young 

** in blossom 

Sand Incem, early blossom 

Bsparsette, in ** 

Incarnate clover in " (TrifoUum h 
Tellow clover, in blossom (Meaiooffo lign 
Serradella, " " {OmUhopus sai 
Vetches, »♦ " 



Oats, early blossom 

Rjre 

Maize, late end Angnst 

" early" ^* 

Hungarian millet, in blossom (Panicwm ge 
Sorghum mockarattan 



Field sparry in blossom.. 

Cabbage 

" stamps 

Field beet leaves 

Carrot leaves 

Poplar and elm loaves. . . 

Artichoke stem 

Rape leaves 





.2 


5. 


.0 


1 5 




.6 


8. 


.01 1.8 




.7 


6. 


.5* 1.4 




.2 




.4 1.4 




.7 




.0 


1.4 




.7 




.5 


1.7 




.7 




.0 


2.0 




.7 




.0 


2.0 




.7 




.0 


2.0 




.7 




.0 


l.C 




.2 




.6 


2.0 




.4 




.8 


1.6 




.0 




.0 


1.1 


LS. 
1^ 






.0 


1.4 


1^ 






.5 


1.8 


V 






.6 


1.2 


V 






.0 


1.5 


1-! 






.0 


1.6 


1( 






.0 


2.0 


1^ 






.0 


2.0 


If 






.0 


2.0 


1^ 






.0 


2.6 


1( 






.0 


1.6 


1( 

Et 






.8 


5 
6 


5 
6 

5 
5 
5 
5 

1 
5 
6 
6 
8 

7 
6 
% 
7 

il 

8 
8 

5 
4 



1.4 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

0.8 

0.8 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

0.6 

0.6 

0.8 

0.4 

06 

0.6 

0.6 

0.9 

0.6 

0.6 

1.5 

1.4 

? 

0.7 

0.4 

0.8 

0.6 

1.0 

1.5 

0.8 

%.9 
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Proximatb Composition or Agbioultubal Plamts akd PnoDqcm. 



SuManoe. 



ROOTS AND TUBERS, 



Potato 

Jenisalem Artichoke 

Turnip Cliervil? (Koerbclrube). 

Kolil-rabi ;.... 

Field beets (aboat 8 lbs. weight) 

Sugar beet« (1-2 lbs.) 

Euta-bagas (about 3 lbs.) 

Carrot (about J4 lb.) 

Giant carrot (1-2 lbs.) 

Turnips (Stoppelrube) 9 

Turnips (Turnipsriibe), 



Parsnip 8i 

Pumpkin , 



GRAINS AND SEEDS. 



Rice , 

Winter wheat ..., 

Wheat flour , 

Spelt 

Winter rye , 

Rye flour , 

Winter barley , 

Summer barley , 

Oats , 

Maize , 

Millet 

Buckwheat...... , 

Vetches 

Peas , 

Bean8(field) 

Lentils. ., 

Lupines , 

Aconis without sheU, dry. 

" with " fresh , 

Chestnuts without shell, fresh. , 

Madia seed 

Flaxseed , 

Rape seed 

Hemp seed 

Poppy seed 

Horse chestnut 



Sugar beet cake 

.7 44 44 



REFUSE. 



residue from ce 



Potato slump 

Rve slump 

Maize slump. 

Molasses slump 

Brewer's grains 

Malt sprouts 

Fresh malt with sprouts.. 
Dry malt without sprouts. 

Wheat bran 

Rye bran 

Rape cake , 

Linseed cake , 

Gold of pleasure cake 





0.9 


2 


.0 


1.1 


0.8 




1.1 


2 


.6 


1.8 


0.5 




0.9 




.0 


1.0 


0.6 




1.2 




.8 


1.2 


6.2 




0.9 




.1 


0.9 


0.1 




0.8 




.4 


1 8 


0.1 




1.0 




.8 


1.1 


0.1 




1.0 




.8 


1.7 


0-2 




0.8 




.8 


1.2 


0.2 




0.8 




.9 


1.0 


0.1 




0.8 




.1 


1.0 


O.t 




0.7 




.4 


1.0 


0.2 




1.0 




.8 


1.0 


0.1 


.9 


0. 




.6 


2. 




.7 


0. 




.3 


8. 




.7 


2. 




.4 


1. 




.4 


2. 




.1 


2. 




.7 


8. 




.5 


2. 




.0 


8. 




6 


2. 




.4 


2. 




.2 


2. 




.0 


3. 




5 


8. 




.0 


8. 




4 


1. 







1. 




.0 


1. 




9 


4. 




7 


5. 




1 


8. 




6 


4. 




8 


7. 




81 1. . _, 




6 


8.' 




8 


1.1 




6 


0.1 




6 


U.I 




6 


0.1 




6 


0.1 




8 


1.' 




2 


1.1 




2 


6.1 




8 


1.' 




1 


2.' 




8 


6.: 







4.1 




6 


7.' 




6 


71 




1 


6) 
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SubrtatiM, 



4 



Poppy cake.. 

Hemp cake 

Beechnatcake.. 

Beet molasses., 
Potato liber., 



REFUSE. 



without shells. 



10.0 


81.6 


8.4 


.^.6 


10.5 


86.5 


4.0 


27.0 


10.0 


84.8 


6.2 


94.0 


12.5 


79.8 


7.7 


37.8 


16.7 


72.5 


10.8 


8.0 


82.6|17.1 


0.8 


0.8 



37.7 

m.5 

31.3 
36.9 
64.6 
15.0r 1.8 



11.4 

.0 

20.6 

5.6 



8) 
6.S 
7.5 
7.5 



COFFEE. TEA. 



Coffee bean 

Chocolate bean.., 
Black China tea.. 
Green " " . 



12.0 
11.0 
15.0 
16.0 



93.0 
85.0 
79.0 
79.0 



10.0149.0 
20.0!52.0 
5.0;32.0 
5.0|27.0 



34.0 
13.0 
40.0 
46.0 



12.1 
44.0 
2.0 
3.0 



TABLE IV. 



DETAILED ANALYSES OF BREAD GRAINS. 



iliMdytf. 



FromEIsaes 

" Saxony 

** America;..., 

" Flanders 

" Odessa , 

" Tanganrock. 

•* Poland , 

" Hungary 

** Egypt 



WHEAT. 



14 


.7 


7.2 


1.2 


1.7 


11 


.4 


1.4 


2.6 


3.6 


K 


.4 


8.8 


1.3 


8.8 


IC 


.0 


9.2 


1.0 


1.8 


14 


.6 


6.8 


1.5 


1.7 


n 


.9 


7.9 


1.9 


3.8 


31 


.4 


6.8 


1.6 


1.7 


Vi 


.3 


6.4 


1.1 


1.7 


& 


.4 


6.0 


1.1 


1.8 



RYE. 



10.1 
8.6 
8.6 
8.6 



FromHesflia. 18.650.5 8.9 

" France 11.656.510.2 

** Saxony 9.164.9 0.4 

*• " 9.656.7 6.4 

BARLEY. 
]10.6;60.3i 5.512.01 18.6 
18.2.53.7 4.3 2.6 11.5 
From SalzmOnde, Prassial 9.8i60.4| 1.2|2.o| 9.7 

OATS. 
I 8.8156.41 3.616.41 9.6 
16.7^83.3... ... .... 

|10.S|....|....!6.l| 10.0 

BUCKWHEAT. 



15,0 
14.1 
18.3 
16.5 



Fresenins. 
Pay en. 
AlluUer. 
Wolfll 



13,815. 7|Wolfl: 
2.812.0 Poison. 
i3.4il5.0iGroaven. 



0tf Jtwf, firom Yienna. | 3.6 78.9 

" ** *• 8.6 76.7 

" 18.1 .... 

Vnhvtibtd,. 8.537.8 

** ...... 9.146.0 



7.1 



From Saxony.. 

** America 

** Galacz. 

** Switzerland.. 



56.0 



8. 

8.8 54.4 

9.1 49.5 

....161.3 



MAIZK 
6.8 9.3 



1.0 
1.3 
8.6 

32.6 

4.9 
15.8 
20.4 
13.5 



14.6|A Muller. 
13.9Krocker. 
12. 6 1 Anderson. 



12.7 
13.7 
13.0 
14.2 
14.0 

10.6 
12.0 
11.8 
10.6 



Bibra. 

Bonssinsanlt 
Horsford & KrockH 
Zcnneck. 

HellriegeL 
Poison. 

u 

Bibim. 
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I 



Vram I^emoiit. ••• 

" Patna 

•• Plemont 

«" Bast Indies 

Risked, Hagenan 

** Nuremberg.... 



79.9 
78.9 



RICE. 
....0.5 



.120.61.., 
.110.3167, 



0.1 
0.2 
0.9 
MILLET. 

..1.... 18.01 
,0|ll.0l8.0| 



0.9 
0.6 
8.4 
3.0 



14.6|Bon88iiigaiilt 



9.8 
18.7 
14.0 



Poison. 
P61igot. 
Bibra. 



2.4 |3.3|14.0|Boii88insaalt. 
2.0 |...|l3.3|Bibnk 



TABLE V, 



DETAILED ANALYSES OF POTATOES, by GBOimw. 
(Agrieultur-Chemie, 2U A%if,, pp. 495 <& 855.) 




WiUt BatcUoes, newly dug^ 


Variam Sorts. Aver- 




unmanured. 




affeqfl9Analff$et. 


Water 


74.96 

0.471 

0.04 • .. 

0.20 '-*•" 

l.SlJ 

0.78 

3.00 

0.07 
17.88 

1.90 

0.88 


78.01 


76.00 


Albamln 


0.891 
0.08 
0.26 
2.02 


—8.19 




Casein 




Gliadin & Mucidin (?) 


2.80 


Veg. Fibrin 




Glim and pectin 


1.66 
1.50 
0.06 
13.40 
1.24 
1.06 


1.81 


Org. Aclda 




Pat 


80 


Starch 

Cellolose 


16.24 
1 01 


Afih 


95 








100. 


100. 





TABLE VL 

DETAILED ANALYSES OF SUGAR BEETS. 
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IPPBNBIX. 



TABLE Vm. 

VBUTrS ARhANGED m THE ORDER OP THEIR CONTENT OF SUGAB, 

(average^ Fbbsenius. 

percmL 

Cnrrants 6.1 

Pranee 6.8 

Ooosebenies 7.8 

Red pears 7.6 

Apples 8.4 

Sour cherries 8.8 

Mulberries 9.3 

Sweet clierries 10.8 

Grapes 14.0 



percent. 

Peaches 1.6 

Apricots 1.8 

PlumB 2.1 

Reineclaades 8.1 

Mirahelles 8.6 

Raspberries 4 

Blackberries 4.4 

Strawberries 5.7 

Whortleberries 5.8 



TABLE IX. 

FRDFTS ARRANGED IN THE ORDER OF THEIR CONTENT OF FREB 
ACID EXPRESSED AS HYDRATE Otf MALIC ACID, (average,) Frbsbnius. 



peroerU. 

Red pears 0.1 

Mirabelles 0.6 

Sweet cherries 0.6 

Peaches 0.7 

Grapes 0.7 

Apples 0.8 

Prunes 0.9 

Reineclaades 0.9 

Apricots 1.1 



peroerU. 

Blackberries 1.2 

Sour cherries 1.8 

Plums 1.3 

Whortleberries 1.8 

Strawberries 1.8 

Gooseberries .....IJS 

Raspberries 1.6 

Mulberries 1.9 

Currants, 2.0 



TABLE X. 

FRUITS ARRANGED ACCORDING TO THE PROPORTIONS BETWEBBI 
ACID, SUGAR, PECTIN AND GUM, ETC., (averages,) Fbbsenius. 



Add. Sugar. PecUn^ «7tmi, etc. 



Plums 

Apricots 

Peaches 

Raspberries.... 

Currants 

Reineclaudes.. 
Blackberries... 
Whortleberries 
Strawberries . . 
Gooseberries . . 
Mulberries .... 

Mirabelles , 

Sour cherries.., 

Prunes 

Apples 

Sweet cherries. 

Grapes 

Bed pears 

17* 





1.6 


8.1 




1.7 


6.4 




2.8 


11.9 




2.7 


1.0 




8.0 


0.1 




8.4 


11.8 




8.7 


1 2 




4.8 


V.4 




4.4 


0.1 




4.9 


0.8 




4.9 


1.1 




6.2 


9.9 




6.9 


1.4 




7.0 


4.4 




11.2 


6.6 




17.8 


8.8 




20.2 


8.0 




94.6 


44.4 
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TABLE XL 

FRUITS ABRANGED ACKX)RDINa TO THE PROPORTIONS BETWBBR 

WATER. SOLUBLE MATTERS AND INSOLUBLE MATTERS, 

(averagee^ Fresenittb. 





Water. 


SotiOUMaOers. 


Ifixltaie Mattcn, 


Rftspbciries 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


9.1 
9.8 
9.4 
9.7 
11.0 
12.1 
12.2 
13.0 
13.3 
14.3 
14.6 
16.8 
16.5 
16.6 
16.9 
18.6 
18.6 
911.8 


6.9 


Blackberries 

Strawberries 


6.5 
5.2 


Plains * 


0.9 


Currants 


6.6 


Whortleberries 


16.9 


Gk>oseberries 


8.6 


Mirabellest 


1.6 


Apricots 


2.1 


Red pears 

Peaches .. 


6.6 
2.1 


Prunes 


8.2 


Sonr cherries 


1.8 


Mulberries 


1.6 


Apples 


8.6 


Reineclandes 

Cherries 


1.2 
1.5 


Grapes 


6.8 



TABLE Xn. 

PROPORTION OP OIL IN VARIOUS AIR-DRY SEEDS, accoidlng to Bbbjot. 

{Knop'^B AgrkvUur ChemU^ p. 725.) 

(The aip^iy sfceds contain 10-12 per cent of hygroscopic water.) 

Gold of Pleasure 85 

Watermelon 86 

Charlock 15-« 



Colza, common 40-45 

** ScfUrmra^, 44 

" redlndia 40 

** white " 40 

Flax 84 

Poppy 40-60 

Sesame 53 

Mastard, whi1« 80 

** black 29 

Hemp 28 

PMnat 88 



Orange,.. 

Colocynthi 46 

Cherry 43 

Almond 40 

Potato 16 

Bnckthom 16 

Currant 26 

Beechnut lA 
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HOW CROPS FEED. 

▲ TBBATI8B ON THK 

ATMOSPHERE AND THE SOIL 

A8 BELATED TO THE 

NUTRITION OF AGRICULTURAL PLANTS. 

With JXlustratUmt, 

BY 

SAMUEL W. JOHNSON, M.A., 

Pbohssbob of Analttioai. and Agbioultubal Chbxistbt in the Shef- 
field SciENTiFio School of Tale College ; Chexist to the Co»- 
NEonouT State Agbioultubal Society; Mexbbb of 
the National Academy of Sciences. 



The work entitled "How Crops Grow " has been received with very great 
bvor, not only in America, bat in Europe. The Author, therefore, puts forth 
this volnme— the companion and complement to the former— wim the hope 
that it also wiU be welcomed bv those who appreciate the scientific aspects 
of Agriculture, and are persuaded that a true Theorv is the surest guide to a 
Buccessfhl Practice. In this, as in the preceding volume, the Author's method 
has been to bring forth all accessible mcts, to present their evidence on the 
topics under discussion, and dispassionately to record their verdict. If this 
procedure be sometimes tedious, ft is always safe, and there is no other mode 
of treating a subject which can satisfy the earnest inquirer. It is, then, to all 
Students of Agriculture, whether on the Farm or in ue School, that this vol- 
ume is specially commended. 

CONTKNTS. 

DIVISION L 

The Atmosphere as Belated to Yegretatloii* 

CHAPTER L— Atmosphebic Aib as Food of Plants. 

CHAPTER n.— The Atmosphebe as Physically Related to Vegetation. 

DIVISION n. 

The Soil as Belated to Tegretable Prodaetlolu 

CHAPTER I.— Intboductoby. 

CHAPTER n.— Obigin and Fobmation of Soils. 

CHAPTER in.— Kinds of Soils, theib Definition and Classification. 

CHAPTER rv.— Physical Chabaotbbs of the Soil. 

CHAPTER v.— The Soil as a Soubcb of Food to Cbops: Ingbedients 

W HOSE Elements abe of Atmosphebic Obigin. 
CHAPTER VI.— The Soil as a Souboe of Food to Cbops Ingbedients 

WHOSE Elements abb Debived fbom Rocks. 

FricO) post-paid, $2. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 

751 Broadway, New- York. 
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NEW AMERICAN FARM BOOK. 



OBIOOrALLT BT 



▲VraOB OF "DI8XASB8 OF DOXSSTIO AlflMALS," iJfl) ^BMMSSLX 3DIT0B Of 

THE "AXEBIOAIC AGBICULTUBIST." 

BBTISBD AND VKLABaVD BT 

Z-ETVIS F*. A.1L.X.EIN;, 

kUTHOB OF " JQEBBIOAIC CATTLB," BDITOB OF THB ** JJOUtlCJlB BHOBT-HOBlf 
fOn^ BOOK," BTO, 

CON'TSN"TS: 

iNTBODXTonoN. — TUlage Husbandly 
— Orazlng-^'Peeding — Breeding — 
Planting, etc. 

Chaptbb I.-^oil8 — Classification— 
Description — Management — Pro- 
perties. 

Ohaptbb n. — Inorganic ICanores — 
Mineral — Stone —Earth ~ Phos- 
phatic. 

Ohaptbb m. — Organic Manures — 
Their Composition— An1nial~Ve- 
ge table. 

Chaptbb IV.— Irrigation and Drain* 
ing. 

Chaptbb Y.— Mechanical Divisions 
of Soils — Spading — Plowing— Im- 
plements. 

Ohaptbb VI.— The Grasses— Clovers 
— Meadows — Pastures — Compara- 
tive Valaes of Grasses— Implements 
for their Caltivation. 

Ohaptjsb yil.— Grain, and its Ctilti- 
vation — Varieties — Growth— Har- 
vesting. 

Ohaptbb VTH.— Legnminons Plants 
—The Pea— Bean— Bu^ish Field 
Bean— Tare or Vetch— ^Cultivation 
—Harvesting. 

Ohaptbb IX.— Boots and Esculents— 
Varieties— (Jrowth — Cultivation — 
Securing the Crops— Uses— Nutri- 
tive Equivalents ot Different Kinds 
of Forao^e. 

Ohaptbb X.— Fruits— Apples— Cider 
—Vinegar— Pears— Quinces— Plums 
Peaches — Apricots — Nectarines — 
Smaller Fruits— Planting— Cultiva- 
tion— Gatherlne— Preserving. 

Ohaptbb XI.— mscellaneous Objects 
of Cultivation, aside from the Or- 
dinary Farm Crops— Broom-com— 
Flax— Cotton— Hemp— Sugar Cane 
Sorghum— Maple Sugar— Tobacco-*- 
Indlgo— Madder— Wood— Sumach- 
Teasel — Mustard — Hops —Castor 
Bean. 

Ohaptbb XII.— Aids and Objects of 
Agriculture — Rotation or Crops, 
and their Effects— Weeds— Restora- 



O 
O 

C] 

wooled foeeds — Cotswold- Lincom 
— Breeding — Bfanagement — Shep- 
herd Dogs. 

Chaptbb XVm.— The Horse— De- 
scription of Different Breeds— Their 
Various Uses— Breeding— Manage- 
ment. 

Chaptbb XIX.— The Ass— Mule -^ 
Comparative Labor of Working 
Animals. _ 

Chaptbb XX. — Swine — Different 
Breeds — Breeding— Rearing — Fat- 
tening—Curing Pork and Bims. 

Chaptbb XXI. — Poultry— Hens, or 
Barn-door Fowls — Turkey — Pea» 
cock— Guinea Hen— Gtoose— DudC 
—Honey Bees. 

Chaptbb XXII.— Diseases of AnV 
mals— What Authority Shall We 
Adopt ? — Sheep — Swine — Treat- 
ment and Breeding of Horses. 

Chaptbb XXIIL— Conclusion— Gene- 
ral Remarks — The Farmer who 
Lives by his Occupation— The Aroa* 
teur Farmer— Sundry Useftal Ti^leg. 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
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